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ORFOLK, VA., JOINS 
SOLDIER MEMORIAL 
HALL MOVEMENT 


Plan to Erect 
Throughout Country to Honor 
Our Dead Heroes Launched in 
Southern Center in Connection 
with Series of Addresses Made 
by John C. Freund Who Is 
Guest of City—More Than 3,000 
People Applaud Plea of Speaker 
— Local Press Gives Enthusi- 
astic Endorsement of Project 


Auditoriums 


ORFOLK, VA., March 26.—For 

three days this city has had a musi- 
cal awakening such as it has not enjoyed 
for years and-such, indeed, as was great- 
ly needed, for, while there are many 
music-lovers here and indeed perhaps a 
larger percentage than can be found in 
many cities in the South, it has long 
been felt that the time had come for stir- 
ring the people up, particularly as there 
s great need of a musical auditorium. 
The only places in Norfolk where musi- 
cal entertainments can be given are the 
large armory and which, especially by 
reason of the high glass roof, is unfitted 
for such purposes, an@ the Colonial The- 
ater, which seats only some 1500 to 
1600 persons. The problem was, how 
could the desired end he attained, the 
people aroused and the movement started 
for the erection of an auditorium which 
would meet the situation? 

Then it was that the Norfolk Music 
Club, under the auspices of Mrs. Lucy 
the distinguished and cul- 
tured president, took the matter in hand 
together with other organizations 
and prominent personages caused an in- 
vitation to be sent to the editor of MusI- 
CAL AMERICA, asking him to come and 
leliver a number of addresses for the 

of stimulating greater interest 
music and so get the movement for 
the new auditorium well under way. 


) war 
B. Driver, 


and 


purpe se 


Guest of the City 
Among those who signed the invitation 
Mr. Freund to become the guest of 
the city besides Mrs. Driver and the 
ther officers of the Norfolk Music Club, 
Were Barton Myers, J. Wilson Smith, 
the general secretary of the Y. M. C. A.; 


Moe Levy, president of the Norfolk 
Rotar Club; Mrs. A. B. Seldner, vice- 
presi nt of the Council of Jewish 


men; Edith Verdun Silance, president 
and director of the Melody Club; Charles 


E. Ashburner, city manager, who in 
Norfolk is the mayor, as the city is gov- 
“ned by a commission; Amy McR. Os- 
Sorne, president of the Norfolk Garden 


‘lub; Elizabeth S. Martin, president of 
he W. C. A.; J. G. Honaday, secre- 


lary the Norfolk branch of the Navy 


hg -Men’s Christian Association; C. 
ght, chairman of the Executive 
7 of the War Camp Community 


frviie; Mrs. C. S. Stanworth, presi- 
‘ent ° the Norfolk Housewives’ League; 
i. D. Gatewood, president of the 
’s Club; Caroline Archer, presi- 
ent the Wednesday Club; Mrs. J. B. 
(OWe berg, vice-president of the Ladies’ 

3enevolent Association; Richard 
ie, division superintendent; Wal- 
ward Howe, head of the music 
"a lent of the Maury High School, 
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THE TRIO DE LUTECE 


Chamber Music Ensemble of Three Distinguished Artists: 


Paul Kefer, ’Cellist, George 


Barrere, Flautist, and Carlos Salzédo, Harpist, Recently Returned from a Trans- 


(See Page 29) 


Continental Tour 





and Dr. Hugh A. Knowles, director of 
the community music department, War 
Camp Community Service. 

Mr. Freund arrived on Saturday eve- 
ning and was met at the station by Mr. 
Howe, James Iredell Jenkins, a business 
man and noted music-lover, and Douglas 
Gordon, editor of the Norfolk Ledger- 
Dispatch. 

The press had heralded the coming of 
the distinguished propagandist in a very 
generous manner. The Virginian Pilot 
alluded to him as “a man who for nearly 
half a century has been a prominent fig- 
ure in the musical life of the country.” 

The Ledger-Dispatch in a long edi- 
torial said: 

“To forward America in music, to en- 
large Americans’ opportunity to hear 
and practise music, to set out the advan- 
tages of all the forms we commonly 
group as ‘community music’—that. is 
worth doing, even in the moil of national 
and international readjustment. And 
that is the mission of John C. Freund.” 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. Freund ad- 
dressed an audience of more than 2000 


Musical America Company at 501 


March 3, 1879. Saturday, Apri 





Fiftl Avenues, ©1 


in the armory. The attendance was 
somewhat remarkable, as there were a 
number of strong counter-attractions in 
the city at the time. Dr. Knowles opened 
the proceedings with some community 
singing, after which Mr. Ashburner, the 
city manager, introduced the speaker. 
“There are men,” said he, “who devote 
their lives to winning individual success. 
Some aim at the accumulation of prop- 
erty, others at the accumulatic of 
money. Others aim at political power, 
others at financial power. All no doubt 
in their way contribute to the stability 
and progress of the nation. But there are 
other men who, having perhaps attained 
to some measure of independence, devote 
the closing years of their life, without 
reward, and often in spite of strenuous 
opposition and even malign criticism, to 
the human uplift, so that when they 
leave and go to their account they have 
contributed something to human prog- 
something to the betterment of 


ress, 


[Continued on page 2] 
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NOTABLE ASSEMBLY 
OF MUSICIANS HELD 
IN PHILADELPHIA 


Nearly Twelve Thousand Persons 
Gather for Remarkable Concert 
Given by Symphony Orchestra 
to Celebrate Wanamaker Store 
Anniversary Stokowski Re- 
ceives High Praise as Guest of 
Honor—Development of Music 
in Business Life of Country 
Strikingly Illustrated —- Promi- 
nent Guests from Out of Town 


HILADELPHIA, March 28.—No in- 
door event of exclusively musical in- 
attended 
many persons as was the extraordinary 
concert given in the eight-tiered marble 
court of the Wanamaker store last night. 
It is estimated that nearly 12,000 as- 
sembled to hear the largest organ in the 
world with the 
Philadelphia Orchestra, under the leader- 
ship of Leopold Stokowski. 

The the fifty- 
eighth anniversary of the founding of 
the art, 
profound, for it gave a new meaning to 


terest was ever here by so 


played in conjunction 


occasion signalized 


store. In its significance was 
As an achieve- 
ment in administrative efficiency it was 
also unique, for the way in which a vast 


sheer musical grandeur. 


commercial emporium was transformed 
in a few hours into a temple of thrill- 
ing harmonies and soaring epics of tone 
was fairly magical. Thousands of seats 
covered the ground floor, hundreds more 
filled the balconies, more numerous than 
those of any opera house yet built. En- 
thralled “standees” were stationed in 
every nook and eyrie around the great 
cathedral-like inner court. It was diffi- 
cult to determine which was the most 
impressive, the multitude in this mag- 
nificent environment or the billows of 
opulent sound. 

All the auditors, including hundreds 
prominent in the musical and _ social 
world, were present by invitation. Pre- 
vious to the “Musicians’ Assembly,” as 
the event was called, the crystal tea 
room on the eighth floor of the establish- 
ment was the scene of a dinner party, 
attended by Philadelphians active in 
musical and other circles and by many 
distinguished visitors from out of town. 

Charles M. Courboin, one of the 
guests, who appeared also as organist, is 
a native of Belgium and was formerly 
organist of the Antwerp Cathedral. He 
is at present municipal organist of 
Springfield, Mass., and is also connected 
with the First Baptist Church of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 


Rodman Wanamaker’s Address 


Rodman Wanamaker, representing his 
father, John Wanamaker, founder of the 
store, presided at the long table where 
the chief participants in the program 
were seated. At the conclusion of the 
dinner he spoke briefly concerning the 
significance and purpose of the unprece- 
dented event. “This is a new epoch,” he 
declared, “in the history of Philadelphia. 
It is not my purpose to say very much 
or to attempt to exploit our great or- 
gan. We are rather here to see how 
much further we have to go in making 
it still greater, in giving it the fullest 
capacity it can stand. It was the great 


est organ in the world when it was 

placed in the St. Louis Exposition. We 
[Continued on page 6] 
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human life, something to clearing the 
road toward the higher things, for others 
to follow. And so these men leave the 
world a little better than they found it. 

“Of such men is John C. Freund, the 
distinguished editor of MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, a nationally known and respected 
publication, whom I now have the honor 
to introduce to you.” 

Mr. Freund on coming forward re- 
ceived a cordial reception from the audi- 
ence, which included, besides musicians 
and music-lovers, a number of persons 
representing all the various clubs and 
activities, as well as the social life of 
Norfolk. His address was on the main 
lines of those which he has made in 
other cities. One distinctive feature of 
his talk was the ability of his voice to 
reach the furthest extent of the hall. 
As one of his hearers said, there were 
few speakers who could hold an audi- 
ence in such an auditorium for over an 
hour as he did. 


The Need of an Auditorium 


He particularly took up the need of 
an auditorium in the city and urged 
that if the municipality could not see 
its way to build it, it should be built 
by popular subscription, not by gifts, 
but by the sale of scrip, even of small 
denominations, so that the wage earner, 
the working girl, the man in the factory, 
the man in the store, as well as the busi- 
ness man and members of society, could 
feel that they had a share in the under- 
taking and that it was not merely to pro- 
vide entertainment for the educated few, 
but for all. 

He urged, furthermore, that the ex- 
ample of Milwaukee be followed and that 
the enterprise be made a practical plant, 
in the sense that there should be asso- 
ciated with the main hall smaller halls 
for concert and recital purposes, also a 
hall which could be used as a ballroom 
and another as a dining hall, with a 
kitchen attached. Thus it would be a 
social as well as a musical center. Rev- 
enue would be coming in all the time. If 
only one large hall were built it would 
be used but a limited number of times 
and would be found sometimes too large 
and sometimes too small to hold the 
audiences that would come. 

He pointed out how the absence of a 
suitable auditorium was a detriment to 
the city. Conventions that would other- 
wise come, when they found that there 
would not be proper accommodation, 
went elsewhere. Artists who found that 
they could not do themselves justice in 
such an auditorium as he was then 
speaking in were reluctant to come 
again. In fact, it was not possible to 
overestimate the importance of the people 
of Norfolk doing something to remedy 
a condition whic he said existed in 
many other cities. 

He also urged that such an enterprise 
would be far more in consonance with 
the modern spirit and would be a proper 
memorial to the soldier and sailor dead 
who had given their all in the war. 
Arches, statues and such he declared be- 
long to a dead past. In fact, the arch 
was, after all, nothing but the expres- 
sion in architecture, with statues and 
adornment, of the old oxen yoke under 
which the Roman generals led the con- 
quered people to show that henceforth 
they were slaves. Such a memorial, 
therefore, was wholly inappropriate at 
the present time. 


Commends Work of Dr. Knowles 


In the course of his address Mr. 
Freund thanked the press for the cour- 
tesy shown him. He particularly com- 
mended the work of Dr. Hugh C. 
Knowles, the musical director of the 
War Camp Community Service, for the 
active part he is taking in organizing 
singing clubs among the employees of 
the various stores and factories of the 
city. He showed how much such work 
was doing not only to make a com- 
munity musical, but to hearten the 
people, to give them courage for the 
day’s work. 

He spoke of the need of improving 
the music in the public schools and drew 
particular attention to what had been 
recently done in Denver, where a Music 
Commission of five had been appointed 
to look after the music in the schools 
and to look after any of the pupils who 
showed unusual talent, for the purpose 
of aiding such and giving them a thor- 
ough musical education at the expense 


of the city, if their parents had not the 
means to do so. 

At the close of his address he received 
an ovation. 

On Sunday evening Mr. Freund was 
the guest of honor at a reception given 
by the members of the Norfolk Music 
Club, at the home of the president, Mrs. 
Wilson E. Driver. Among those present 
were Mr. and Mrs. James Iredell 


Dr. Hugh A. Knowles, Director of Com- 
munity Music 


Jenkins, Judge and Mrs. A. R. Hanckel, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Stansbury, Mr. and 
Mrs. C. V. Haines, Admiral A. C. Dilling- 
ham, U. S. N., and Mrs. Dillingham, 
Mr. and Mrs. John B. Miles, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. Leighton Hubbard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Douglas Gordon, Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
Roper, Mr. and Mrs. Keville Glennan, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Seldner, Mr. and 
Mrs. Nimmo Old, Mr. and Mrs. W. H. T. 
Loyall, Mr. and Mrs. Barton Myers, Mr. 
and Mrs. C. E. Ashburner, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moe Levy, Mr. and Mrs. Mallory Can- 
non, Nannie D. Kensett, Ethel Neely, 
Eugenia Adams, Judge T. H. Wilcox, 
James Hume and Dr. Hugh C. Knowles. 

On Monday morning Mr. Freund ad- 
dressed some 600 to 700 students at the 
Maury High School, where he was intro- 
duced by Dr. Knowles. Here he em- 
phasized the importance of music in the 
home and in the school, quoting Commis- 
sioner Claxton on the value of music 
in education. He was listened to with 
great attention by the young people; who 
were particularly entertained by his 
many humorous sallies. 

The students sang a number of patri- 
otic songs with full voice and good mu- 
sical understanding, under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Knowles. 

At the close of Mr. Freund’s address 
Superintendent of Scheols Dobie gave 
them a very interesting talk and en- 
dorsed the various pleas that they had 
heard. 


Guest of the Melody Club 


On Monday afternoon Mr. Freund was 
the guest of the Melody Club at a 
luncheon at the Nansemond Cottage, 
Ocean View. Mrs. William R. Butcher, 
the brilliant and cultured vice-president 
of the club, presided. Among those 
present were Mrs. George Faber, 
Mrs, L. C. Steele, Mrs. R. H. Kather- 
man, Mrs. John Butcher, Mrs. Perry 
Looney. Mrs. George Hudson, Mrs. 
A. E. Krise, Mrs. J. B. Moss, Mrs. John 
Upton, Mrs. Joseph Snyder, Mrs. F. L. 
Rose, Mrs. George G. Martin, Mrs. Her- 
man Shapiro, Mrs. Harry Swann, Fran- 
ces Adams and Louise Lewis. 

The talk here was wholly informal 
and was principally directed to the prac- 
tical means which the ladies could adopt 
in furthering the proposition to build an 
auditorium. 

Mr. Freund said that this was the age 
of the women who had proved not only 
their courage, self-denial and _ public 
spirit, but their power to undertake every 
activity, even those supposedly possible 
to men alone. Capacity, therefore, was 
not a matter of sex. 


If the women took hold of the audi- 
torium project it would be a success. 

Monday evening Mr. Freund was 
entertained at a dinner at the War 
Camp Community Service Officers’ Club. 
Dr. Knowles acted as master of cere- 
monies. Director Montague Gammon 
occupied the chair of honor by the side 
of the guest of the evening. The others 
present were former Senator John A. 
Lesner, A. R. Stansbury, D. C. Carr, R. 
V. Steele, J. Lewis, Edwin Feller, Henry 
R. Oakman, Walter Edward Howe, W. J. 
Hickey and J. H. Bowen. 

There was an informal discussion with 
regard to the city auditorium. Mr. 
Freund interspersed his talk with many 
witty stories and anecdotes. 

After dinner Mr. Freund was taken 
to the concert of Lazaro and Merle 
Alcock and occupied the box of the pres- 
ident of the Norfolk Music Club. 

Tuesday morning at nine he spoke to 
the students of St. George’s School on 
the cultural effect of music. The young 
people seemed delighted to meet him 
and with the heart to heart talk he gave 
them. 

At one o’clock Mr. Freund was 
escorted to the Rotary Club, which is the 
live business organization of Norfolk. 
He was introduced appreciatively by 
Moe Levy, the president. His address 
to the Rotarians was perhaps one of tne 
most important that he made in the 
city. It was directed mainly to make 
clear to the average business man, who 
probably had thought music was a far 
ery, the value in dollars and cents of 
music to a community, what it. meant 
in industry, not alone in culture and in 
the way of amusement and recreation, 
but how it could be used to maintain 
the morale of workers in factories. 

He also outlined his plan for a music 
auditorium in the city and showed its 
importance. Incidentally, he showed 
what music had done in the development 
of the United States and the leading 
part it had played in the recent war. 
He laid special stress upon the develop- 
ment of the musical industries, showed 
their importance, which few business 
men realize, showed the vast amounts 
of money involved in the musical life 
of the people. 

Then he took up the question of 
“work, work, work,” which seemed to 
be the end and aim of most business 
men, whereas leisure to be won by work 
should be the slogan. He illustrated 
the value of music to the individual busi- 
ness man, how it helped him, kept his 
head level, made him better able to 
grapple with the problems of his busi- 
ness. He then took up the character of 
the memorial to be erected to the dead 
soldiers. 

In the course of his address he al- 
luded specifically to the work of Dr. 


Edith Verdun Silance, President, Melody 
Club of Norfolk, Va. 


Knowles in introducing music in the 
great department stores and showed how 
it was a direct aid to business in helping 
to make people feel good. And when 
people feel good, they are inclined to 
buy things. 

Perhaps the feature of his address to 
the Rotarians which was most appre- 
ciated was when he declared that the 
American business man was not the cold- 
blooded, money-hunting, dollar-grabbing 
person most people supposed. He really 
was an idealist, for it took idealism to 
dream out those vast projects which were 
characteristic of our country, just as it 
took idealists to invest their capital in 
such enterprises. 

During his address Mr. Freund an- 
nounced that the first subscription 
toward the proposed auditorium had 
come to him in the shape of six cents, 
which represented a whole month’s sav- 
ings of a little eight-year-old pupil of 
St. George’s School, who had heard him 
and immediately after he had made his 
address had broken into his savings 
bank and handed over the proceeds, 


“Now,” said Mr. Freund, “t 
other subscriptions of which I | 
notified, some for considerable 
They illustrate the spirit that 
in this community and that a 
subscription to scrip would su 
success, especially if the Rot: 
is back of it.” 

At the close of his address M) 
was romplimented by the pres 
the Rotary Club and a numbe: 
members, who came up to s| 
hand and to assure him that th: 
take the whole subject into ve 
ful and serious consideration. 

Mr. Freund left on the six o’c! 
for New York, via Cape Char 
was escorted by Mr. James 
Jenkins. 


Press Comments 


The Virginian Pilot of We 
morning, in the course of a | 
torial, said: 

“The contention of John C. 
editor of MUSICAL AMERICA, t 
evolution of national music, as 
tirety, necessarily depends uj 


Mrs. Lucy B. Driver, President, Norfolk 


Music Club 


local evolution of that art throughout 
the country, is entitled to consideration, 
not only because it emanates from s0 
high an authority, but because it is mani- 
festly an unescapable conclusion of 
sound reasoning based on _ indisputabi 
facts. That the development of Amer- 
ican music can be no more than tlie ag- 
gregate musical development of the var 
ous communities constituting the natio! 
is a postulate needing no proof. !ndeed 
it is as much a truism as the mathe 
matical maxim that the whole is ejua! te 
the sum of all its component parts.’ 

In another issue the Pilot said: | 

“Officers of the Norfolk Music (lu) 
were of the opinion last night that John 
C. Freund, the well-known editor ©! 
MuSICAL AMERICA, has already }: 
foundation for the erection of a pub 
auditorium suitable for concerts. 

The Norfolk Ledger-Dispatch saii: 

“Tf Norfolk does not succeed in get 
ting an auditorium suitable for the pres 
entation of the best musical talent 
the world, it will not be the fault 
the Norfolk Music Club or of the! 
thusiastic guest, Mr. Freund. H 
should have a most potent effect 
fluencing the public of the city 
early erection of a large auditoriu' 

Dr. Knowles, who has become 
the most active and prominent inf! 
in the musical life of Norfolk, : 
reference to Mr. Freund’s vari 
dresses: 

“Tt has been a real blessing t 
him. His messages have been a !\°'4 
tion to the people of this city. '"°: 
will be remembered as a monum '!' 
inspiration to all who heard him 

One of the prominent clergyn 
the city at the Rotary Club sa! 
his son of seventeen, who had 
Mr. Freund at the high school, ha 
home and told him that he had 
before heard an address_ whic! 
moved him so deeply and inspir 
so greatly. 

When after the meeting of the ! 
Club President Levy presented hi ' 
daughter of ten years to Mr. | °ul 
she said: “I heard you at St. Ge "*°" 
this morning and I got a lot out 

It was the general opinion her 
more had been done to advance th« 
of music in Norfolk throug! 
Freund’s three days’ visit than | 
other means in recent years. J 
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Astrologer 
.’ the wizard, who by his abra- 
a-dabr: 
aerie was Adolph Bolm, Russian mime, 
tage director and patriot. 
his was not done merely by a waving of 
he wand, for those who saw “Cog d’Or,” 
s the writer was privileged to, from its 
rst rehearsal to its last, realize that 
nly Mr. Bolm’s tireless energy and di- 
ection brought about the exquisite result. 
t was he who directed all things, from 


who can 
haos of the moment and speak proudly 


MUSICAL AMERICA 
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BOLM URGES A CYCLE OF RUSSIAN OPERA 
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is Mime and Director De- 
»es Great Treasury of His 
intrys Works Yet to Be 
‘ormed -— Rimsky - Kor- 
fF “Ring” Would En- 
ce Our Art Life—Duty of 
erican Leaders—tTells of 
‘ograd’s Thriving Music 
1ples—Sees Rich Material 
\merican Indian and Ne- 


the 


Lore — Discerning 


sian Soul Behind Bolshe- 


n 
By FRANCES R. GRANT 


EIT with the too-sweet bounty 
talian music, New Yorkers were 


y beguiled into brisk operatic in- 
last season by a glimpse into a 


fantasy rich in beauty and de- 
absurdities. More than _ the 
possessor of the “Golden 


1 opened for us that country of 


However, 


nting of the scenery, wherein 


pueer birds and beasts strut about proud 
f their misshapenness, to the Queen of 


in’s ravishing “Dance to _ the 


with he was rewarded, however, 


or this city claimed the gogeous crea- 
ion for 
)f the sugared cottage ‘of “Haensel and 


its own, and even children cast 


for the be-pictured castle of 
odon. 
season once more we are per- 


\itted for too brief a moment to gaze 
gain at another vision, in “Petruschka,” 
brilliant gem. 

: Two such glories are far too little in 
“\ B® deluge of melody, and with the hope 
‘ @ hearing of that gorgeous treasury of 


opera and its fitness for the 
in stage, we consulted Adolph 
han whom no one is a greater 
ione a greater student, of his 


ntry’s operatic output. 
Surro 


unded by exquisite examples of 
of Muscovite peasantry lives Mr. 
look beyond the Red 


oul of his country. 

rica has seen but the faintest 
of our Russian opera,” began 
lm. “I believe Director Gatti- 
deserves much credit for intro- 
the opera here, especially as he 


ie it under the most auspicious 
tances, ) 
e absolute leeway to give them 


In staging the operas he 


t possible performance. ‘Coq 
’etruschka,’ ‘Boris,’ ‘Prince Igor 
r treasures of a tremendous 
of operatic beauty which lies 
be revealed. Encouraged by in- 
‘k interest and national support 
untry, the last thirty-five years 
a great harvest of creations 
ble to those which America has 
heard and made her own. Rim- 
akoff, whose music is fragrant 
tang of our folk themes, and 
Ss city seems to love already, has 
r of brilliant works that your 
ould hear. In particular would 
out two, ‘The Snow Maiden,’ 
beautiful score, and ‘Sadko,’ 
possibilities for gorgeous spec- 
These operas would grip this 
delight the people with their 
ind their haunting music. So 
I of their appeal that I have 
{ to the Metropolitan directors 
stage them, and I am positive 
results would coincide with my 
> in their success. After these 
suggest his ‘Night in May,’ a 
ballet to Gogol’s story, which 
1 in London with the Diaghileff 
laid of Pskoff,’ an especially 
one; the ‘Tsar’s Bride’ and pos- 
zart and Salieri,’ which is of 
t type, and also excellent. 
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Adolph Bolm, the Russian Mime, in Various Roles; No. 1, in an Assyrian Dance; No. 2, at the Age of Twelve After Two Years of 


Study at the Imperial Ballet School, Petrograd; No. 3, as 


“Besides Rimsky-Korsakoff, there are 
innumerable others—composers such as 
Moussorgsky with his ‘Khovantchina,’ 
Borodine, Seroff, Dargomijky and many 
others. Even delving in our past would 
yield much, for such a creation as the 
‘Ruslan and Ludmilla’ would be joy. 
And as for our Moderns, the operatic 
works of Stravinsky, such as his ‘Night- 
ingale,’ which was performed by Diag- 
hileff in London at the Grand Opera and 
Drury Lane in 1911, and those of Proko- 
fieff, offer innumerable possibilities. In 
the latter’s ‘Jester,’ for instance, there 
are ballet possibilities of the highest 
form; again in his ‘Three Oranges’ or 
his ‘Gambler,’ taken from the Dostoyev- 
ski work. This last is particularly splen- 
did, its action being set in Spa around 
a gambling table. No chorus is used, 
and the music proceeds in a series of 
quartets, duos, quintets, etc., sung by the 
thirty characters. A somewhat interest- 
ing history connects with this opera. 
Having been accepted for production by 
the Kerensky régime, all arrangements 
had been completed for its performance 
up to the dress rehearsal. 

“Then the Bolshevists came into power. 
They also wished to produce it, but Mr. 
Prokofieff, preferring more propitious 
auspices for his work, declined and came 
to America. It is of a distinctly spark- 
ling character. 

“From what I have seen of this coun- 
try, I know your people would like these 
works. Beginning now to build up their 
artistic tradition, they wish to see the 
different creative possibilities, and for 
the sake of future art in this country 
these should be presented to them. A 
great responsibility in this rests with 
the leaders here. I do not mean, of 
course, that critics and managers should 
encourage the faulty, or the insincere in 
art, but where the attempt is worthy, 
the desire noble, encouragement should 
be given. 


The Carping Critics 


“For instance, in the presentation of a 
new art, an unusual work, to the people, 
the critic is too prone to search for the 
picayune faults, the trifles, and dwell 
upon them, rather than upon the great 
work being done in initiating a new 
creation. Much injury, especially at 
this time, can be done here by a policy 
of destructive criticism rather than con- 


structive, and where 75 per cent of the 
work is good and noble, the leaders 
should aid in the improvement of the 
last quarter by encouragement and un- 
derstanding rather than fault finding. 
The artist, far more than the critic, can 
discern the limitations of his work and 
its imperfections, but most of these are 
insurmountable, especially in America 
where the works of building up the ma- 
terials goes on simultaneously with the 
production of the art. 

“Now is the time for new life to be 
instilled into the opera here, for we have 
lingered too long in a limited sphere. 
Before the war the operatic stalwarts 
were the Italian and the German works. 
and since the war there has been an 
influx of the French. But there is room 
for more; like the German cycle let us 
have a Russian cycle, perhaps even a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff cycle, rich with the 
gorgeous possibilities of fantasy. 

“Such a cycle could include, besides the 
works previously mentioned, the com- 
poser’s ‘Tsar Sultan,’ ‘Mlada,’ ‘Katschei, 
the Immortal,’ ‘Christmas Eve Revels’ 
and the ‘Tale of the Invisible City of 
Kitezh,’ all stories of a legendary world. 
The operatic stage must always have its 
touch of the unreal, the superordinary. 
And if we have taken out the ‘Niebe- 
lungen’ tales, let us have these legends 
of Russia, which offer such delicious pic- 
tures of grotesque and fantastic folk- 
creations. With their splendid balance 
of orchestra, singing and spectacle they 
are an excellent concept of true opera, 
and the ‘Snow Maiden’ and ‘Sadko’ es- 
pecially eliminate most of the bombastic 
qualities which sometimes make ridicu- 
lous the opera of to-day. We would be 
particularly able at the present time to 
give a vivid presentation, for just now 
Boris Anisfeld, the Russian painter, is 
in this country. Knowing the peasant 
art to a nicety, Anisfeld-has painted the 
scenery for ‘Sadko’ and ‘Schnegouroutch- 
ka’ twice in Russia, and understands ex- 
actly the possibility for enhancing this 
work by the proper setting; he could also 
do excellently the ‘Night in May,’ with 
its native setting. 


Opera Thrives in Russia 


“Even in Russia, which is supposed to 
be in impenetrable darkness, there is 
much more operatic enterprise. Petro- 
grad, for instance, with its 1,560,000 in- 


*‘Himself’”’- No. 4, as “‘Pierrot’’ in Schumann’s ‘‘Carnaval’”’ 


habitants in normal times, has three 
opera houses, which have extended sea- 
sons. Of these, the Marinsky Theater, 
opened for eight months of the year, de- 
votes itself to Russian opera and operas 
of all nationalities, and is constantly at- 
tempting novelties. The Folks Theater, 
also, the People’s own theater, which 
plays to crowded houses daily for about 
eight months, is constantly varying its 
répertoire, giving mostly, of course, the 
new Russian works. The third theater, 
the Musical Drama, takes works produced 
by both the other houses, and gives them 
in a new and unusual way. Besides 
these there are two smaller companies, 
such as the one at the Park Theater 
here. 

“Of course, tremendous public support 
is given to this work. The Russian 
moujik would give his last kopek to 
hear an opera. An incident often re- 
counted in Petrograd is that of the starv- 
ing peasant who was arraigned before 
the court for stealing, and his plea was 
that he had done it, not for food, but to 
hear Chaliapin sing at the _ opera. 
Through the darkest hours of his 
downtrodden existence the Russia peas- 
ant has never lost his love of the fan- 
tastic and his art, the laces, the wood 
carvings, are filled with strange distorted 
creations of an imaginary world. 


Operatic Possibilities in America 


“For that matter, I believe that in 
this country also you have a people with 
the same love of the imaginary—the In- 
dian. The Americans do not always ap- 
preciate what they have. The possibili- 
ties of the Indian art life has not been 
sympathized with enough here, and where 
an attempt has been made, it has not 
been properly, not with sufficient daring. 
Compromises have been made, and since 
in art there should be no compromises, 
the attempts have defeated their own 


parecer Again, in the music of the 
egro race there are brilliant possi- 
bilities. I should like to stage a Negro 


ballet with people who understand the 
black race thoroughly, and the result 
would be, I am sure, thrilling. Besides 
these folk works, there are fine speci- 
mens of art music, such, for instance, 
as the admirable works of John Alden 
Carpenter and Charles T. Griffes, whom 





[Continued on page 4] 
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BOLM URGES A CYCLE OF RUSSIAN OPERA 
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I admire very much. One of the most 
recent works of the former will make 
an exquisite ballet, as also will the splen- 
did suites of Mr. Griffes. 

“America, as a whole, offers great pos- 
sibilities,;and the material here for ar- 
tistic construction is very pliable. The 
dancers whom I have trained have been 
quick to realize what I meant and 
grasped the fantasy and the traditions 
which I was trying to bring out in the 
Russian Work. Audiences, also, are sym- 
pathetic with one’s idea, if properly led. 
For instance, now I am doing a series of 
short ballets at the Rivoli Theater with 
Hugo Riesenfeld’s co-operation. To- 
ward the spread of art this is a great 
impetus. .For Mr. Riesenfeld, with much 
vision, is givineshis.audiences, made up 
of the average public, bits of the finest 
type of,music. Here and there he in- 
cludes short works of Debussy, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff;’ Saint-Saéns in his musical 
program, and the repetition of these 


miliar with them and popularizing the 
finest type of music. The series of bal- 
lets which I am giving are short and 
simple, but are meeting with much suc- 
cess and are acquainting the audiences 
with a new type of art. 

“Nothing is more necessary, and I 
could plead for nothing more earnestly 
at present than that the American should 
come to know better the real soul of 
Russia, to look beyond the terrible pres- 
ent to what the Russian spirit truly 
stands for. Not only America, but all 
Europe, long neglected Russia. Even as 
a boy this was my greatest regret, and 
I longed to spread an appreciation for 
our art. 


Bolm’s Career 


“Such was my feeling when I gradu- 
ated from the Imperial Ballet School in 
Petrograd. I was born in Petrograd, 
and at the age of ten applied for en- 
trance into the Imperial “Ballet School. 
After a competition between some 140 





chosen for admission. Of this last num- 
ber, only twelve were permitted to con- 
tinue after the probationary first two 
years, and after six years more I was 
the only one to receive the diploma and 
a public début. After my graduation | 
rested and farmed for some time in Fin- 
land. Then, the following year, with 
the money I had earned, I took a most 
extensive trip through Europe. Through 
Russia I went to Austria, Italy, France 
and Germany, exploring the theaters, the 
art museums, the operas, and when I 
came home I was haggard and worn with 
the tremendous amount of exploration 
into international art life I. had made, 
and the many impressions I-had. to ab- 
sorb in two and a half months, especially 
as my limited means forced me to do it 
in the most economical way. 

“T came home, however, with one over- 
whelming impression, and that was how 
ignorant of Russian art were the nations 
of Europe.. Immediately, although I was 
only twenty-one, I organized a company 
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lowa, who made with us her 
pearance abroad, and we set o 
month’s tournée. We included 


Russia, Finland, Sweden, wher: [| ,,.. 


decorated by the king, and G 
meeting with stupendous succes 
ing the interest in our art. 
month we returned. And it wa 
this that inspired Diaghileff to s 
on his tour with the Imperial b: 
“Since then, of course, more h: ; },,, 
learned of our Russian art, but + j¢», 
still a great treasury to be unfolde |. 
it is my belief that we who know 
must work together aided by thx 
in your own country to spread th 
standing of our art. And this n 
for its artistic qualities, which a 
nificent, but because this is the o 
by which America may begin to 


stand Russia itself. We are looke| yy; 


now with suspicion but with an a; 
tion of the true Russian charact« 
American will see beyond the Bol ) 
of the minority, to the naive, fatas 
and artistic soul of our nation.” 





classics is making his audiences fa- applicants, I and twenty-two others were of twenty-eight dancers, including Pav- 
and Fugue, a Gluck-Brahms Gavott 
Mozart’s “Rondo alla Turca,” Beet! 
=. 2 a “Sonata Appassionata,” four Chop) 
£: Qa e PD 1an S$ torm Dera OUSe numbers poetically interpreted; a Si». 
saben ; wef jowski_ waltz, Rubinstein’s “Stacca 


- to Witness Revival of Verdi Antiquity 


4100 Applaud Caruso, De Luca, Ponselle and Other Artists in Initial Local Performance of ‘‘La 
Forza del Destino’ —Stokowski Ill, Concertmaster Rich Conducts Concert with Success 
, —Rachmaninoff, as Soloist, Captures Audience—Levitski’s Recital 


By H. T. CRAVEN 
Philadelphia, March 31, 1919. 


ERDI is accredited .with having ex- 

perimented with a new manner in 
“La Forza del Destino,” which Philadel- 
phians heard revived after many years, 
at the “Metropolitan Opera House on 
Tuesday evening.-iJt-was not easy to-ac- 
cept this view of the work, which is al- 
leged to have somewhat mystified the St. 
Petersburg (not Petrograd then) audi- 
ence before whom it was first produced 
in 1862. To its modern auditors, the 
score seemed closely akin in style to that 
of “Un Ballo in Maschera” and the 
libretto of equal absurdity. 

Nonetheless, the Verdi genius, even 
before complete artistic adjustment, was 
always exceedingly vital. There are pur- 
ple passages in “Luisa Miller” and “I 
Lombardi” and they occur still oftener 
in “La Forza del Destino.” Therefore 
although Mr. Gatti has not resuscitated 
an unsullied masterwork, he has dusted off 
a score which is an interesting vehicle 
for good singers. Without them the melo- 
dramatic nonsense of the book would be 
insufferable. But such artists as Caruso 
and De Luca are alluring “revivalists” 
when they proclaim melodic beauties. 
Philadelphia seems to be fully aware of 
that fact, for the attendance at the 
Metropolitan on Tuesday night was as 
large as the largest in the history of the 
house. Forty-one hundred persons were 
present, a crowd for indoor opera, and 
only numerically equaled by the assem- 
blage which heard the first local produc- 
tion of “La Fanciulla del West,’ some 
years ago. 

Despite all the obscurity from which 
for years “La Forza” suffered one broad 
and lovely melody, that of the “Swear in 
this Hour” duet, survived oblivion. Pos- 
sibly it was familiarity with this num- 
ber, coupled with the prospect of its ren- 
dition by such a tenor as Caruso and 
such a baritone as De Luca, which was 
partly responsible for the popular out- 
pouring. For most of the audience the 
occasion was a first hearing of the opera, 
since “La Forza” had not been given 
here since the days shortly after Verdi 
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had completed it. At that time it was 
sung of course at the Academy of Music, 
the operatic record of which is perhaps 


~the most exhaustive. in America. 


The opera, as in New. York, was cut 
and, it seemed, not wholly judiciously. 
The silly camp scene, with its ludicrous 
limelight presentation of war descends 
to shallow musical levels. The “rataplan” 
seng- more than meets its match in Doni- 
zetti’s sprightly contribution to “The 
Daughter of the Regiment” and, more- 
over, the incorporation of the episode in 
place of the dramatic scene between the 
tenor and baritone quite destroys any 
chance to unravel the story unless the 
libretto is most scrupulously studied. 
“Trovatore” is not more mystifying than 
is “La Forza del Destino” in the current 
version. Happily, however, there is mu- 
sical compensation in the opening act 
where Verdi is feeling his way to such 
achievements in love music as. flowered 
so lustrously in “Otello.” The monastery 
scene is prodigal of exquisite melody and 
the great duet in the “war” act is glori- 
ous. Caruso and De Luca gave the last 
named number a magnificent rendition. 
Throughout the performance both artists 
were in fine voice. Indeed the untiring 
tenor seldom sang here with more radi- 
ant fluency. He was fervently received. 

A much better chance to appraise the 
talents of Rosa Ponselle was provided 
than upon her last appearance here, in 
“Cavalleria.” Miss Ponselle is an un- 
convincing actress, but conventional melo- 
dramatics suffice in the role of Verdi’s 
Leonora “Number Two,” while the mu- 
sical opportunities are rich. Miss Pon- 
selle made the most of them, singing 
with sweeping breadth of tune, sparkling 
purity and reassurring power. Her suc- 
cess was pronounced. Raymonde Delau- 
nois was a fascinating Preziosilla—an 
operatic gypsy if there ever was one. 
Mardones was an admirable, deep-toned 
Abbot and Chalmers’s excellent baritone 
was advantageously heard in the music 
assigned to Father Melitone. Minor 
roles were well taken by Mattfeld, the 
ever reliable in fact Mr. Gatti’s “Little 
Bauermeister,” Ananian, Paltrinieri and 
Reschiglian. Papi conducted efficiently. 
The contributions of the chorus were 
superb. The staging was suitable in a 
conventionally operatic way. 

Mr. Stokowski who has been alter- 
nately triumphing over, and succumb- 
ing to, influenza for the past fortnight 
conducted only a portion of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra’s regular Friday after- 
noon concert in the Academy last weck. 
There was a long pause following the 
Lalo “Rhapsodie Norwegienne.” Louis 
Matson, assistant manager of the or- 
chestra stepped to the stage and an- 
nounced that the conductor was unable 
to continue and that Concertmaster 
Rich would take his place. Mr. Rich 
evinced not the slightest nervousness and 
he gave authoritative readings of the 


two major numbers on the program. 

The soloist was a potent factor of in- 
terest. He was Sergei Rachmaninoff, 
whose great success this year has been 
one of the distinguishing features of the 
musical season. He has now five appear- 
ances here to his credit this winter—two 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, one with 
the Boston, and two recitals. 

His offering last week was the atmos- 
pheric and pulsating Concerto No. 1 in 
F Sharp Minor, from his own pen. It 
was written when he was but nineteen 
years old and in its maturity and au- 
thority it fully deserves rank with the 
prodigious youthful accomplishments 
of Mendelssohn. The composer-virtuoso 
gave a wondrously beautiful performance 
impregnated with vital sincerity, as is 
all his art. The Andante was exquisitely 
lyric, the Scherzando was an enchanting 
arabesque of notes, the Allegro was a 
gem of delicate embroidery and the for- 
tissimo passage proclaimed grandeur and 
salient emotional power. 

The symphonic offering was Rabaud’s 
No. 2, by far the most interesting work 
by the Boston’s leader with which Amer- 
icans are acquainted. There are bars of 
it which are worth whole pages of the 
“Marouf” score. The orchestra gave a 
firm and polished reading. It was evi- 
dent that Mr. Rich knew the work very 
thoroughly. 

The “Rhapsodie Norwegienne,” which 
began the concert, is a relatively unim- 
portant work, but it is felicitously 
scored, and Mr. Stokowski, although 
physically unfit to be at his post, left 
none of its appeal undisclosed. 

Mischa Levitski, the brilliant and most 
consolingly unaffected young pianist, who 
thrilled the audience which heard him 
play with the Damrosch orchestra earlier 
in the winter gave his first recital here 
in the Academy on Saturday night. Once 
again he demonstrated his magisterial 
gifts, his elegance of pianist articula- 
tion and his dazzling technique. The pro- 
gram included Bach’s Chromatic Fantasy 


Etude,” and Liszt’s “Etude de Concer’ 
and Sixth Rhapsody. 


HAMMERSTEIN SETS NEXT 
FEBRUARY AS THE TIME 


Impresario Declares He Will Begin to 
Organize Forces in Fall for Sea- 
son at Manhattan 





The report that Oscar Hammerstei 
will re-enter the operatic field by giving 
grand opera in New York next season has 
again been confirmed by Mr. Hammer. 
stein himself. The impresario state 
that he is already making his plans to be. 
gin organizing his opera company nett 
fall in order to open his season in th: 
Manhattan Opera House about Feb. 1) 
Mr. Hammerstein once more displayei 
his inimitable sense of humor in making 
this announcement. 

Said Mr. Hammerstein, with a long 
face, but a twinkling eye: “Yes, mos 
people don’t realize how sad is the lot o! 
an opera manager.. No matter how s 
cessful he may be in giving old and new 
operas to mankind, he can never hope 
get a statue of himself erected, either 


during or after his life. Why, every 
prominent statesman, every military 
leader, every great man of letters—ye. 
sometimes even a politician!—is immor 


talized in bronze or stone; but an operati’ 
manager, never. No matter how long 
Gatti-Casazza may be at the head of the 
Metropolitan, no matter how much the 
papers may write about him, he’!! never 
get a statue, though Mr. Gatti-Cassaza 
ought to look very well in marble, or i 
bronze for that matter. In spite of a! 
we may have done for musical and the 
atrical development, we  impresard 
never get the recognition we deserve.” 





Debuts of the Week 
in New York | 


Carolina Curtiss, Soprano, at -E- 
lian Hall. Page 25. 


Barbara Maurel, Mezzo Sopran?, *! 
ZEolian Hall. Page 24. 


Berta Riviere, Soprano, at Princess 
Theater. Page 27. 








Marshall Field & Company 
CHORAL SOCIETY 





CONDUCTOR : 


Assisted by members of the CHICAGO SYMPHONY 
ETHEL 

MEMBER of the I 
CIATION; HARDY WILLIAMSON, TENOR, and BURTON THATCHER, B: 


HOWARD WARD, ORGANIST; 
GERHARDT DOWNING, CONTRALTO, 


will present 


“PART SONGS” and 


THOMAS A. PAPE 
ORCHESTRA; KA’ 
SOPRANO; FR 
CHICAGO OP 


BENEDICT, 


“THE LIGHT OF LIFE”........... Elgar 


In Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Thursday Eve., 
April 10, at 8:15. 


Tickets now on sale at box office. 
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VICTOR HERBERT HOLDS PRODUCER TO 
BLAME FOR APATHY TO AMERICAN OPERA 














Native Works Are Shelved 
After Few Performances 
\Vhile Poor Uninspired 
ltalian Operas Are Per- 

Repeated, De- 

clares Eminent Composer 

—Pleads for Different ] 


Casts—‘ ‘Caruso Doesn't 


sistently 


Sing in English and Miss 
Farrar Refuses to,’ As- 
serts ‘“Na- 
toma’ and “‘Madeleine’”’ 
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By A. WALTER KRAMER 

HINK of living one’s life in New York 
and not knowing Victor Herbert! 
et that is precisely the position I have 
To be 
re, | had been introduced to him some 
ars ago at a “smoker” of New York’s 
ysicians’ club, “‘The Bohemians,” but I 
id never talked with him and gotten to 
jw the man and artist that he is. So 
welcomed the opportunity a few weeks 
» to visit him at his home and have 
1 hour’s chat. 
Victor Herbert has always been a com- 
ser Whose music has had an especial 
terest for me. I think I have heard all 
s comic operas, with the exception of 
hose that go back to the days when I 
as too young to go to the theater. His 
rchestral works, such as the ‘‘Romantic 
uite’”’ and the “Irish Rhapsody” I know 
ell, his violoncello Concerto and _ his 
jorter pieces for that instrument, and a 
imber of his lovely pieces for string 
rchestra. And although few singers of 
ir time know it, Victor Herbert put to 
scredit twenty years ago or more many 
lendid coneert-songs, which were pub- 
shed by the Schirmers when he was still 
young man. One of these days an in- 
lligent recital singer in our land will 
ok up these songs, and finding them 
lmirable, as I have in my search into 
familiar musiz, will sing them in pub- 
: and win praise for so doing. The 
ing that has held me in Victor Herbert 
his ability to write music that every- 
bdy loves and write it with the same 
sunction as he has his serious music. 
He real musicians who can do that are 
W: there is no one among them who 
bes 1t with Mr. Herbert’s success. He 
‘proven it possible for a musician to 
rite “hits”, and if you don’t think that a 
ud thing to do, just try it. 
I found Mr. Herbert composing. That 
ie Was up in his workshop, which con- 
Sof a big part of the top floor of his 
me on the upper West Side, at his 
oring-desk. Men who write for the or- 
*stta as much as he does have long 
ceased to sit at a table and write 
position that sitting 
a I asked him what he was 
‘ing, and learned that he was engaged 
a new work.” What it was he didn’t 
* Watch the announcement for the 
‘t Herbert operetta and you will have 
6 Ang, ‘ ° ° 
‘nswer, Tam sure. Victor Herbert is 
40rdinarily genial. Talk with him 
TY babe. . 

_iinutes and you will know what I 

' Tiis personality is charm itself, 
ail it ne F . . 
The has won him countless friends. 

'€ walls of his workshop reveal his 
al taste. On them are his musical 
Beethoven, Liszt, Wagner, Schu- 
art—five great melodists, fit- 

inf the room of a composer whose 
ai}. ©Souree seems limitless. I think 
‘oven means most to him, for over 
v-desk is another Beethoven pic- 
: morning I saw him was that 
q I. ‘ay following the production at 
_-€tropolitan Opera House of the two 
' One-act American operas, “The 
“Gand “The Temple Dancer.” 
1 vOre natural than to speak of them 
mposer of ‘‘Natoma,” the most 
7, of all American grand operas 
Aron, work which has had some 
performances in cities from 
Pacific Coast. Mr. Herbert 
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‘In Victor Herbert We Possess a Musician Whose Achievement Is All the More Notable 
in That it Includes the Appeal to the Masses, as Well as to the Trained Music- 


Lover”’ 


had not been to the premiere the evening 
before, consequently he was unable to 
speak about the works. But we did speak 
of the position of our composers in re- 
gard to opera. And we had not been 
long on the subject before Mr. Herbert 
hit the nail on the head. He generally 
does; this time was more than generally. 
“We want to have native operatic 
works succeed,” said Mr. Herbert, “but 
how can they do so if they are not pre- 
sented to the public more than a few 
times in a season? With the exception 
of Mr. Cadman’s ‘Shanewis’ none of the 
new American operas produced by the 
Metropolitan in the last five or six years 
has been remounted the second season. 
“The reasons given for it? We hear 
all sorts of things. Lots of people say 
that they do not interest the public, that 
they do not ‘draw’ at the box-office, that 
the librettos are impossible. In fact, 
they say anything and everything; they 
can always tell you why an American 
opera ought not to be given. Still, new 
Italian works are produced that are poor, 
uninspired, uninteresting, and the season 
following their premiere they reappear in 
the repertoire as though they had been 
acclaimed by the public. In the first 
place, the public doesn’t think it neces- 
sary to get unduly interested in some- 
thing that it will hear only for one sea- 
son. Why should it? it says. You know 
how it is yourself: if there is something 
that you are going to have with you the 
rest of your life you apply yourself to it, 
prepare yourself for it. I daresay that 
many a person goes to one of the new 
American operas at the Metropolitan 
without even taking the trouble to see 
who the composer is, where he came from, 
and so on. The public’s interest would 
be far greater were it made to feel that 
it would have the work presented to it 
again during the following season. Don’t 
blame the public, because the opera 
house’s custom has made it disinterested. 


About the Box Office 


‘‘Now about ‘drawing at the box-office’: 
There is no use in dodging the fact that 
a number of American operas haven't 
packed the house. It is a fact, and we 
accept it as such. But I can explain it 
for the past and for the future. Does 
every new foreign opera sell out the 
house? I guess not! There are some 
operas that attract the public greatly. 
Generally speaking, it is not the opera, 
but the cast, that sells the tickets. The 
American operas cannot hope to do this 
as do some foreign operas, because the 
American composer is handicapped right 
at the start by the fact that he writes to 


an English libretto and the drawing-cards 
at the Metropolitan can consequently not 
be in his operas. 

“IT wish to make clear that there are a 
number of very fine native artists in the 
organization whose services are utilized 
in the new American operas, and that 
these operas are often appropriately cast. 
But Mr. Caruso doesn’t sing in English, 
yet, and Miss Farrar refuses to sing in 
English. Their presence in an opera 
affects the box-office immediately, we are 
told on good authority. The argument 
that new foreign operas that have been 
produced with these two artists in them 
have fallen down also is not an argu- 
ment; it is an exception. And it proves 
one thing, and that is that the opera in 
question must have been a very bad one. 
We all know that the foreign stars still 
have a powerful appeal for the public 
and that they go to hear them sing, not 
to hear a composer’s music. And the 
older people love to go to the old standard 
operas, where they can compare the sing- 
ing of this Italian baritone with one of 
thirty years ago. The new operas don’t 
appeal to many of them, anyway. I have 
watched the casts of the American operas 
for years. Excellent artists in them, of 
course, but let me ask you or the director 
of an opera-house this question, and if 
it can be answered, the problem is solved 
and American opera will draw as well as 
any: What kind of a house do you think 
you could draw with one of the casts 
which you give an America opera singing 
a standard opera like ‘Trovatore’ or 
‘Aida’? 

There is in that question something that 
Mr. Gatti-Casazza and Mr. Campanini, 
both seemingly intensely interested in the 
subject, ought to ponder. I doubt whether 
they can answer it; for I have never seen 
them cast a standard opera along the 
line Mr. Herbert suggests. The experi- 
ment would be interesting. I know what 
they will answer when we put this ques- 
tion. They will tell us that America, 
being an English-speaking country, it is 
necessary for them to put in an opera 
whose libretto is English, artists whose 
mother-tongue is English. Granting that, 
we cannot see the advantage, for the 
only person in the cast of Horatio Par- 
ker’s “Mona” whose words could be easily 
understood was Albert Reiss in the role 
of Nial; and he was born neither in 
America nor in England. It might be 
thrilling to sing an opera by an American 
with its libretto translated into Italian or 
French, with Mr. Caruso in the cast and 
a trio of other stars. After all, the 
Metropolitan could not object to singing 
a translation: it has done it annually in 
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“Boris” and “Coq d’Or” and in other 
years in “Huguenots,” “Prince Igor’”’ 
and “The Bartered Bride.” 

Mr. Herbert has seen “Natoma” achieve 
nearly two-score performances, first pro- 
duced in 1911 by the Philadelphia-Chi- 
cago Grand Opera Company in the di- 
rectorate of Messrs. Dippel and Campa- 
nini. Incidentally, it had a cast, among 
the singers being John McCormack, Mary 
Garden, Mario Sammarco and Gustave 
Huberdeau. And his “Madeleine” at the 
Metropolitan was given the quota of per- 
formances which all American operas get 
there, again excepting “Shanewis.” The 
cast for “Madeleine” was hardly ideal; 
we say this, not the composer. To be 
exact, we didn’t ask him his opinion of 
the cast. But even more than that, the 
house was too large for an opera of so 
intimate a nature. Had Mr. Hinshaw 
conducted the Society of American Sing- 
ers along the lines originally mapped out 
for it, Mr. Herbert’s “Madeleine”? would 
have been a work in its répertoire that 
we feel sure would have had a notable 
success. 


His View of “Natoma” 


Knowing that composers often lose in- 
terest in their own works after a period 
of years, I asked Mr. Herbert how he 
felt about “Natoma” to-day. “I am al- 
ways happy about it,” he said, “for I 
have confidence in it. There was much 
talk about the libretto when it was first 
sung here, and the critics had harsh 
things to say about this verse and that 
verse. But that doesn’t convince me that 
the libretto was worthless or is worth- 
less. And the last act some didn’t think 
strong enough. Well, if an opera is 
worthy, keep singing it and make cuts in 
it of the things that don’t seem to 
‘stand up.’ 

“Think of a well-known opera like ‘Lo- 
hengrin,” which we are accustomed to 
hear in a fixed way. Then some day sit 
down and go over the score and note the 
many things in it that you don’t ever 
hear sung or played at a performance. 
Why, a passage most essential to the 
plot in ‘Lohengrin’ is always omitted at 
the Metropolitan and has been for many 
years. Operas like that might have been 
put away had they not been cut, so that 
they became possible for the public. ‘Pro- 
phete’ they give without the fifth act, 
don’t they? And there you are.” 

I found an ardent advocate of ‘Wagner 
in English” in Mr, Herbert. “You can- 
not tell me that it isn’t possible to give 
Wagner in English,” he declared en- 
thusiastically, “for I know the transla- 
tions and they are excellent. And the 
music ought to be heard. Wagner «is 
music, remember, and great art, and we 
need it. Doesn’t ‘Marta’ get by in Italian 
and ‘Prophéte’ in French? Is that con- 
sistent?” And in saying this he echoed 
an argument that has been advanced by 
that he was struck with the insincerity 
Wagnerites for the last two _ years, 
namely, that the Metropolitan has ruled 
out the genius of the revolutionist Wag- 
ner and plays the second, nay, the third- 
rate music of the two Prussians, Herr 
Flotow and Herr Jakob Meyer! Of 
course, since the matter of casts came 
up in our discussion of American opera, 
I mentioned at this point the fact that 
Mr. Caruso sang both the roles of Lionel 
in “Marta” and Jean of Leyden in 
“Prophete.” Mr. Herbert smiled. 

Frowns on Modernists 

Leaving opera for the while we talked 
of music to-day in general. And I found 
Mr. Herbert quite displeased with the 
modernists. He told me that he had 


[Continued on page 6] 
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[Continued from page 1] 


sent our men out there to inspect it and 
see what could be done about bringing 
it to our store and these men reported 
against it, because it would mean such 
a vast change in our building. But we 
brought it here, nevertheless, although 
it caused considerable change in our 
building plans and we have not only 


brought it here, but since then have 
added to it, so that it is now three times 
as great as it originally was.” The or- 
gan, it may be explained, had originally 
140 stops. It now has 2382. 

Mr. Wanamaker then addressed Dr. 
Stokowski and after dwelling upon the 
fact that the Philadelphia Orchestra 
conductor had long been richly equipped 
with gifts and honors in recognition of 























his art, the speaker varied the proce- 
dure by presenting a souvenir diamond 
brooch to Mrs. Stokowski and another 
to Mary Vogt, the popular young 
organist of the Wanamaker store, who 
was greeted upon her appearance with 
prolonged applause. 

The dinner guests, repairing to the 
court, then became part of the vast au- 
dience which had for two hours been 
assembling. in the court. Dr. Stokowski 
directed his orchestra from a _ dais 
placed at the balcony’s edge immediately 
behind the organ console. The orches- 
tra stretched out to his right and left 
clear across the gallery. 

The arrangement, although the best 
that could be devised under the condi- 
tions, resulted a certain lack of homo- 
geneity in the orchestral tone and at 
times prevented the complete blending 
of the work of the brasses with the 
string choirs. When the organ and the 
band co-operated, however, this unfor- 
tunate effect was not noticeable. 

Bach’s Passacaglia in C Minor, a 
work exacting the expert technical skill 
of the virtuoso and immediately estab- 
lishing his triumphant mastery of his 
art, began the program. This was fol- 


HERBERT HOLDS PRODUCER TO BLAME 


FOR APATHY TO AMERICAN OPERA 
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heard the Flonzaley Quartet play the 
Ravel Quartet a few nights before and 
that he was struck with the insincerity 
of the music. He finds that quality in all 
modern and ultra-modern music. “I could 
write chords and combinations of notes, 
orchestrate them in an entirely novel 
way that would split the ears of the audi- 
ence,” he said, laughingly, “and some, I 
suppose, would say ‘wonderful.’ But I 
would not be sincere in so doing. And 
I do not do it. I believe in melody and I 
maintain that every composer, whose 
work has lasted—from Bach to Wagner 
—has been a melodist, first of all. 

“TI am annoyed frequently by musicians 
who look down on the man who writes 
a simple song that the people love to 
sing. I don’t think they should. For to 
write a song that strikes a responsive 
note in millions of people is not an easy 
thing. And as you know, many of the 
songs of the people are not written by 
musicians at all. Take, for example, 
‘The Low-Backed Car’ and ‘Molly Bawn,’ 
which many people think of as Irish folk- 
songs, but which were composed by my 
grandfather, Samuel Lover. He was not 
a trained musician, and when he wrote 





his melodies it was Michael Balfe who 
wrote the uccompaniments for him, Balfe 
of ‘Bohemian Girl’ fame. Of course, 
Samuel Lover in writing these songs was 
writing for his people, he was giving 
them songs which are as close to their 
hearts as any folksong, which latter, 
strictly speaking, is a song without 
authorship. And the men to-day who 
are writing simple songs that take 
hold of an audience are for all we 
know, writing the folksongs of America, 
songs which may in fifty years be sung, 
their authors’ name forgotten by the ma- 
jority of people, and viewed as folk- 
songs.” 

As he said this I thought of what Vic- 
tor Herbert has always meant to me, of 
his remarkable melodic quality, his 
brilliant skill in instrumentation, his 
natural polyphonic sense, shown in his 
part-writing in whatever he does. He 
had just spoken of the simple song that 
strikes home in the hearts of the people. 
And I concluded that in Vi:tor Herbert 
we possess a musician whose achievement 
is all the more notable in taat it includes 
the appeal to the masses, as well as to 
the trained musician and music-lover. 
His position is unique among our com- 
posers to-day. 
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lowed by the ‘‘Leonore” No. 3 Overture, 
which Mr. Stokowski directed with 
familiar authority. The resources of 
the organ were then again displayed in 
an eloquent suite of four numbers, the 
“Christus Resurrexit” of Ravenello, a 
work of deeply moving sincerity; a 
César Franck masterpiece, the Andante 
from “‘Piéce Symphonique,” instinct with 
spiritual enchantment; a witching Alle- 
gro by de Boeck, illustrative of the pos- 
sibilities and even piquancy in the great 
organ, and then another Franck offer- 
ing, the Chorale No. 3, informed by the 
unmistakable “voice” of the organist of 
St. Clothilde. 

Intermissions were impossible owing 
to the multitudes who had been requested 
not to move about during the concert, 
and so Mr. Stokowski promptly took up 
his baton again and directed his musi- 
cians in exquisite readings of “The 
Afternoon of a Faun” and the Prelude 
and Finale of “Tristan and Isolde.” The 
juxtaposition of the two numbers was 
exceedingly illuminating, making the 
debt of Debussy to Wagner strikingly 
palpable. 

But the piéce de résistance of the 
whole program was the final offering, 
three movements from Widor’s Sixth 
Symphony, which is dedicated to M. 
Courboin. The work is unquestionably a 
masterpiece in its field and when the 
tones of the organ and orchestra are 
fused it attains a degree of majesty and 
tremendous eloquence that is little short 
of overwhelming. There are times when 
the score somewhat suggests a concerto 
rather than a symphony, although there 
are other structural elements which for- 
bid the former strict classification. 

The opening Allegro is triumphantly 
martial with a vigorous melodic swing. 
The Andante Cantabile is gracious and 
charming. The Finale is a succession of 
glorious fulminations, a thunderous har- 
monic proclamation, never blatant in its 
immense volume of sound and yet a ter- 
rific surge of resounding polyphony. 
Many persons present expressed the 
opinion that the meaning of victory in 
the titanic war had, for the first time, 
been adequately expressed in music. The 
musical critics, and there was a host of 
them, not only from Philadelphia, but 
from many other cities, generally con- 
curred in this judgment. 

The performance, of course, involved 
immense difficulties. Mr. Stokowski, for 
example, was so engulfed in sound waves 
that he was quite unable to judge of the 
effects he was producing. He told the 
writer after the concert that he hoped 
the Widor Symphony had sounded well. 
He did not know. Neither, according to 
his own admission, did Mr. Rich, the 
concertmaster. But the great audience 


did and it was profoundly moved. Ther 
could be no question that a new | 









ave Il 


the city’s musical annals had been writ 


ten. 

Among the invited guests « 
Wanamaker at the dinner were: 

Dr. and Mrs. Leopold Stokowski 
and Signora Giovanni Martinelli, 
Courboin, Reginald De Koven, A 
Van Rensselaer, Mr. and Mrs. Edw 
Dr. Charles D. Hart, Mr. and Mrs 
man Kuhn, Mr. and Mrs. Charlton 
Mr. and Mrs. H. McK. Ingersoll, B 
Mrs. Thomas J. Garland, Mr. and } 
KF. Brann, Rabbi and Mrs. Joseph k 
John C. Freund, Mr. and Mrs. A 
Dixon, Mrs. John Thayer, 3d, Rev 
Kirlin, Rev. M. M. Doyle, Dr. §S 
Paidwin, William Nevin, Rev. Dr. | 
Pentecost, John H. Ingham, Major 
Joseph Burns, G. Helde Norris, R. S 
John W. Appel, Mr. and Mrs. Willia 
Mr. and Mrs. M. F. Hanson, Mr. 
John P. Dwyer, Mr. and Mrs. Gord 
Rev. Morris Craven, Mr. and Mrs. HE! 
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ven, Morris Don Passos, Samuel S. | leischel 


Edwin A. Fleischer, Mr. and Mrs. D 
Grim, Mr. and Mrs. William Nevi! 
F. West, Mrs. Harold E. Yarnall, 
Mrs. William C. Haddock, Mr. and 
thur Judson, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mr. and Mrs. Maurits Leefson, 
Liebling, Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. 
and Mrs. W. J. McCaughan, Frank 
lin, Louis A. Mattson, Mrs. Ah: 
D. A. Miller, Mr. and Mrs. Nicol: 
tani, William Db. Murray, Mr. an 
Norden, James Thurston Noe, |! 
O’Brien, Mrs. Grace W. Piper, 
Presser, C. A. Radzinsky, Mr. 
Frederick Redmann, Dr. and Mrs 
Rich, C. A. Rook, Alexander R 
and Mrs. John J. Spurgeon, Rev 
Percy R. Stockman, Henry L. Sto 
and Mrs. George W. Stull, Richard 
Constantin Sternberg, Robert P 
Henry A. Sykes, John E. Talley, M: 
Henry Gordon Thunder, Mr. and M: 
J. Tily, E. A. Van Valkenburg, M: 
Alexander Russell, May Vogt, P. 
Sumner Walters, Mr. and Mrs 
Wetherly, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph D 
R. M. H. Wharton, Andrew Wh 
and Mrs. Thomas Wiggins an 
Zeckwer. 


Send Cablegram to Wido: 


During the assembly the 
cablegram was sent to Charl 
Widor in Paris: 

“Charles Marie Widor, Conserv: 
Musique, Paris, France: 

“Premier rendition avec orc! 
Amerique aujourd’ hui a la gr 
Wanamaker votre sixiéme sy 
Charles Courboin executant av: 
delphia Orchestre Leopold S&S 
chef d’orchestre, sur plus gra 
du monde deux cents quarante j: 
plet. Salutations. 


(Signed) “Charles Courb: 
“Leopold Stokow 
“Rodman Wana 
“Alexander Ru 
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threate 
and indeed enthusiastic demonstration 
made by the music-loving public of New 
York, together with all his confréres, at 
the celebration of the twenty-fifth anni- 
yversary of Caruso’s début as a tenor, 
was due to the injection of politics into 


Dear MUSICAL AMERICA: 


one regrettable incident which 
ned to mar the very significant 


Like oil and water, they won’t 


H. Kahn, the chairman of the 


Board of Directors of the Metropolitan, 
in selecting James 
Assistant 


M. Beck, former 
Attorney General of _ the 
States and a man of high stand- 
doubt intended that the occasion 


(besides giving an opportunity for the 


to attend and the Police Commis- 


sioner to present Mr. Caruso with a flag 
on behalf of the city in recognition of 
his assistance in raising nearly half a 


of money for the Reserve Police 
should also be used as an op- 


portunity for an orator of known dis- 
tinction to express the sentiments of the 


‘le music-loving public toward Caruso, in 


rn Say, 
D an As Ww 


minute 


addition to what Mr. Kahn himself would 


e know, Mayor Hylan at the last 
sent his private secretary, Grover 


a Whalen, to Mr. Kahn, when the whole 


ph company, after the performance, was 
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bs Enright would not be made. 
p «k promptly and very properly 
withdre 
ona Mr, | 
of the ; 
Mo was prompted through the influence of 


bidding. 


Hamaceated on the stage and the curtain was 
Bee dout ¢t 
rue to inform him that unless Mr. Beck was 
withdrawn as the speaker the presenta- 


o go up for the final ceremony, 


the flag by Police Commissioner 
Whereupon 


WwW. 
eck has stated to representatives 
ress that the action of the Mayor 


| R. Hearst, whose policies in his 
publications he had drastically 
ned, and that inasmuch as Mayor 
was forced to do Mr. Hearst’s 
owing to the assistance given 
ring the period of his campaign 
Mayoralty, there was nothing 
t for him to do but to withdraw. 


it is quite possible, and perhaps 


e, that Mr. Hearst may have dis- 
the matter with the Mayor, to 
it Mayor Hylan as simply a rub- 
mp for Mr. Hearst is not just. 
Hylan, whatever his critics may 
‘im, is a man of considerable in- 
nce of character, which has been 
n many occasions, and while no 
s his predecessors have done in 
ist, he discusses with those whom 
iders his friends matters of 
it the same time that he simply 
ler Mr. Hearst’s orders is pre- 


judgment Mayor Hylan’s atti- 
he matter was prompted by rea- 
ir. Beck’s recent vitriolic attack 
esident Wilson, which pleased 
se extreme and rabid Repub- 
s well as some Democrats, who 
ear the name of Wilson without 
z to foam at the mouth and be- 
sterical. In fact, Wilson is to 
a red rag is to a bull. The result 
ttack on Mr. Wilson has been to 


make Mr. Beck persona non grata with 
a large element in our population, which 
would have accorded him, on account of 
his prominence, not only the right to 
question the wisdom of Mr. Wilson’s 
policies and his efforts to create a 
League of Nations, but would have gone 
further and would have thanked him for 
any constructive criticism which would 
lead toward establishing a force suffi- 
ciently strong to prevent a recurrence 
of the catastrophe which has desolated 
the world and whose disastrous effects 
are still being felt. 

The selection of Mr. Beck was, fur- 
thermore, injudicious for the simple rea- 
son that while he is of unquestioned emi- 
nence as a citizen, as a writer, speaker, 
attorney, he represents nothing in the 
cultural or musical world which would 
make his address, on such an occasion, 
appropriate. 

No! 

If there was a man who should have 
been selected for the occasion, not only 
by reason of his high position in the 
musical world, but because of the years 
of service which he, his father and the 
members of his family have rendered to 
the cause of musical progress in this 
country—if there was a man who, by 
reason also of his ability as a speaker, 
as a man of broad mind, of culture, 
should have been selected for this occa- 
sion—it was Dr. Walter Damrosch, con- 
ductor of the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, conductor of the Oratorio So- 
ciety, president of the Musicians’ Club, 
member of the council of the Musical 
Alliance and, indeed, without cavil or 
question our all-round, most representa- 
tive American musician. 

Then, too, the designation of Dr. 
Damrosch would have been all the more 
appropriate because he was at one time, 
as his father was before him, the con- 
ductor of the opera at the Metropolitan, 
which, as we know, produced one of his 
operas. 

And as a final reason, the selection of 
Dr. Damrosch on this occasion would 
have been a deserved tribute to 2 man 
who, though of German descent, is 100 
per cent American, has been a loyal sup- 
porter of this country throughout the 
war and in that attitude represents the 
loyalty and devotion to this country 
manifested by hundreds of thousands cf 
men of German birth or descent, whose 
position has not only been cruelly try- 
ing during the world war, with the 
antagonisms and the hatreds that it has 
aroused, but who, as Mr. Kahn so elo- 
quently said in an address not long ago, 
were robbed by the Prussians of to-day 
of their birthright, namely, of the honor, 
respect and affection for Germans and 
Germany which had been created through 
years by the great German composers, 
the great German scientists, the great 
German poets, the great German musi- 


cians. 
* + ~ 


Singers, players, not alone foreigners 
but Americans, may be divided into two 
classes with regard to the compositions 
which they present to intelligent and cul- 
tured American audiences. In the one 
class we have those who give the music 
which they think the audience ought to 
hear, to which, at times, in the way of 
a concession, they may add something of 
a more popular character, and the other 
class, who endeavor to give an audience 
good music, but at the same time music 
which they think will appeal to them and 
so send them home in a happier and more 
peaceful state of mind, and thus better 
prepared for the next day’s work, which 
“tween you and I,” as Max O’Rell 
would say, should, after all, be the pur- 
pose of music anyway. If it hasn’t a 
humanizing influence, what is it here 
for, pray? 

Personally, I am more in sympathy 
with this second class than I am with 
those who would present you, as an eve- 
ning’s entertainment, with a long and 
dry classical program, which some of the 
very musicians who present it do not 
particularly understand themselves, so 
how can they expect their audiences to 
do so? ; 

I am the more impelled to say this 
as I notice an increasing tendency on 
the part of the music-loving public to 
question the advisability and, indeed, 
good taste of those singers, not only for- 
eigners, but Americans, as I said before, 
who at a concert of miscellaneous music 
insist upon giving long arias with recita- 
tive from operas, some well known, 
others from a remote past, and which 
are used simply to display their vocal 
powers or their vocal facility. 

The giving by a singer of an operatic 
excerpt, which can only be really effec- 
tive when it is sung on the stage as part 
and part of the opera, of its story, 
with the scenery, the mise-en-scéne, and 
all that which makes it effective, always 
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At the Age of 21 
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appeared to me as if a man were to cut 
a cow out of a picture and proceed to 
try and milk it for breakfast. It is abso- 
lutely incongruous and meaningless. 

That there are certain arias of an ap- 
pealing character in the Italian, French 
and German operatic répertoire which 
the public likes to hear when some dis- 
tinguished artist tackles one of them 
may be admitted, but the general habit 
of singing these arias with a long and 
generally meaningless recitative is not 
to be commended, especially when the 
full-throated young tenor comes forward 
and raises the roof with a high note, 
which he holds, with all the grimness of 
a submerged gymnast who is holding his 
breath at the bottom of a tank full of 
water, and then when the applause for 
the top note has subsided, proceeds to 
deliver the balance of the aria almost 
in a whisper, perhaps because he has 
not got tone enough left to do it in any 
other way, but how the audience does 
applaud him and call him out again and 
again! Later he may sing a character- 
istic ballad of his own country. Then 
note the different effect on the audience, 
how pleased, how they wake up, how 
they express their satisfaction. So he 
retires in a very blaze of glory, 

Next, perhaps some young American 
artist comes on. It’s a trying situation 
to follow a great, renowned foreign 
artist. After she has done her stunt in 
the way of the expected debt to the 
classics or the operas she proceeds to 
sing some really good ballads with sim- 
plicity, with clearness of diction, with 
proper appreciation for the sentiment 
of the words, for a song is, after all, a 
poem set to music. 

Now then, watch the audience, espe- 
cially if the songs are sung “in Eng- 
lish.” Why, it is as if transformed. 
People look at one another. They appear 
as if they wanted to shake hands with 
themselves and with their friends, con- 
gratulating themselves that at last some- 
thing has happened which has given 
them infinite pleasure and satisfaction. 

I am particularly impelled to say this 
from the extraordinary success of a 
number of our younger American sing- 
ers who are singing ballads with clear 
diction and as they should be sung. And 
among these notably to-day is Merle 
Alcock, whose success wherever she has 
been singing this season has been so 
marked as to deserve special mention. 


* * * 


There is a movement among some of 
the music clubs in the country, particu- 
larly those which give a series of con- 
certs during the season and so engage 
talent, looking to the possible elimina- 
tion of some of the “stars” whose de- 
mands are so great that, however much 
the desire to hear them,, they inevitably 
take more than the entire receipts of the 
concert and so produce a deficit. The 
managers of these stars appear to have 
gauged the seating capacity of the audi- 
toriums where they appear to such a 
nicety that, after all expenses are paid, 
it is impossible for the local people to 
meet expenses. The argument of the 
managers is that the season tickets for 
concerts sold by the clubs would not 
have the same demand unless they had 
one or more of the great stars and, fur- 


thermore, that the price the managers 
fix is dependent upon the price fixed by 
the artists themselves. 

The managers of musical clubs, in 
the great majority of cases women who 
are interested in music and who work 
without fee or recompense, claim that 
even with an excellent membership they 
do not sell enough season tickets to cover 
all expenses and must depend a good 
deal on what is called “the night sale,” 
which would naturally suffer in the case 
of inclement weather or when there are 
other strong attractions on the same 
night. 

The further claim, however, is made 
by some of the clubs, especially those 
in what might be called the cities of the 
second or third class, meaning by that 
with regard to population, that it hap- 
pens that the great stars do not always 
make good in the sense that the sub- 
scribers feel they have not had the value 
of their money, which perhaps is only 
saying that when human expectation is 
raised to too high a pitch there is apt 
to be disappointment. Added to this 
comes a statement which I believe could 
be confirmed by many of the clubs, that 
artists whose fees are more moderate 
often make a greater success than the 
more expensive stars. 

Among the recent instances that have 
come across my notice is a town where 
several noted stars have appeared and 
where recently, under the contract for 
another noted star, the manager insisted 
that one of the dates be filled by Mme. 
Lazzari, the contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company, and Rudolph Ganz, the 
pianist. Ganz, of course, was known, 
but Mme. Lazzari was not. How did it 
work out? Delighted audience and an 
enthusiastic press! In fact, many of 
the music-lovers in the town did not 
hesitate to state that the Lazzari-Ganz 
concert was one of the most enjoyable 
they have had in years. And the man- 
agers of the club under whose auspices 
the concert was given were happy be- 
cause the cash account showed a fair 
sum to be placed to the credit of the 
club. 

In many towns,.during the musical 
season, the musical clubs manage to accu- 
mulate a fair surplus from the concerts 
given. Along comes the great star and 
wipes all the surplus out, and often 
leaves a deficit. 

The problem is not so easy of solution 
as might appear. Just so long as the 
public demands certain attractions and 
runs after them, just so long will it be 
imperative upon the managers of local 
organizations to engage their services. 
And especially where there is rivalry be- 
tween clubs in a town, the managers 
who handle the great attractions feel 
justified in just getting all they can out 
of the situation, they themselves being 
under obligation to the stars at certain 
fixed figures. 

One solution may be found in the fact 
that if the stars whose prices are not 
unreasonably high would do more in the 
way of publicity and make themselves 
better known, it would help to clear the 
situation. In the next place, the public 
and certainly music-lovers are being 
educated to the fact that the highest 
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priced stars do not always give the great- 
est satisfaction. 
. © 

Some years ago, whenever the name 
of the San Carlo Opera Company came 
up people, especially those who had be- 
come accustomed to hear the great oper- 
atic organizations in New York, Chi- 
eago and Boston, were inclined to smile. 
And when they met or saw Fortune 
Gallo, the impresario, and beheld a little, 
quiet, very unassuming gentleman they 
were scarcely restrained from express- 
ing their astonishment that such an en- 
terprise had ever been started, and their 
still greater astonishment that it had 
managed to keep on its legs. But For- 
tune Gallo has made good. His organ- 
ization, which to-day consists of over 
130 people, is welcomed wherever it 
goes. It recently played two weeks in 
San Francisco and could have played 
to crowded houses for two months. It 
has a large répertoire. As Fortune 
said to me the other day, “To build up 
a fine reputation you must not bluff the 
American people.” 

By the bye, he also has a very talented 
Japanese woman who sings “Butterfly,” 
and he prides himself that he gave “The 
Secret of Suzanne” in English. 

So successful has Gallo been that he 
contemplates putting out a second com- 
pany, which will no doubt be grateful 
news to a number of aspirants for oper- 
atic fame. 

* * * 

Apropos of a Japanese prima donna, 
do you know that little Mme. Miura of 
the Chicago company is studying Mimi 
in “Bohéme” and some other roles, in 
addition to her rdles in “Butterfly,” 
“T/Oracolo” and “Iris.” When she was 
asked why she was doing this, as opera- 
goers in this country would scarcely ac- 
cept her in such réles as Mimi, she 
naively replied: “I know that. But they 
will in Japan!” 

And that, you know, opens up a field 
of vast possibilities owing to the enter- 
prise of the Japanese in their sincere 
desire to acquire a knowledge of not only 
Western civilization, but of Western 
music. The best example is the presence 
in this country of that very noted musi- 


cian, conductor, composer and _ scholar, 
Yamada. 
* * * 


They say that Arturo Toscanini will 
go to London to conduct the annual opera 
season at Covent Garden in May. I doubt 
if there is any truth in the report that he 
will return to the Metropolitan next sea- 
son. There was, you know, some little 
feeling between him and Gatti toward 
the last, though I know Mme. Alda did 
the best to patch matters up. 

Max Smith of the American says that 
it is an open secret that the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is more than 
anxious to get Toscanini for a service of 
years and is ready to pay him any old 
price. The Rabaud contract had only 
one season to run. The contract is not 
likely to be renewed. Anyway, there is 
a very large deficit. Senator Lodge, 
they say, is using his influence to bring 
Toscanini back for the Boston Symphony 
in order that it may regain its old posi- 
tion and prestige. 

While I have every confidence in Tos- 
canini’s almost superhuman ability as 
a conductor of opera, I very much doubt 
if any Italian will be able to take the 
Boston Symphony, saturated with the 
traditions, methods and training of Ger- 
man conductors, and make good. 

Smith says that Gatti has secured for 
next year Muratore, Stracciari, Marcel 
Journet, of the Chicago company, and 
now has also secured the services of 
Octave Dua, the tenor, and Louise Berat, 
the French contralto, and is regotiazing 
for Constantin Nicolay, the idea beinz, 
of course, to strengthen the French wing 
of the organization. 

Well, we shall see what we shall see. 

Barrientos will probably not be with 
Gatti again, which seems to lend strenzth 
to the continued circulation of reports 
by some that Galli-Curci will at least 
sing a few performances with the Metro- 
politan at the close of her season with 
Campanini. 

My own opinion is that you will not 
see Galli-Curci or Muratore or Stracciari 
at the Metropolitan next season, and 
it isn’t a question of price either. 

The Metropolitan, as the leading opera 
house of the world, takes the position 
that it has not got to engage certain 
artists, however eminent, even though 
their managers may‘think so. 

Anyway, Campanini is very resourceful 


and as he has said, there are plenty of 
good singers left that he can obtain for 
this country, which is the Mecca to 
which the eyes of all artists in Europe 
involuntarily turn. 


Pasquale Amato, whose artistry, noble 
voice and talent I was among the first 
to proclaim when he canie here some 
years ago, is going back to Europe, al- 
though no doubt Gatti would like to have 
had him help finish the season. Isut, as 
Amato says, his brother-in-law has sent 
him an imperative cable to come in crder 
to straighten out some of his personal 
affairs, which need his presence. He will 
be back with us again, I am glad to say, 
in September. 

I have always had a great deal of 
admiration for Amato. Those who know 
him personally know what a fine, clean, 
clear-cut fellow he is. He is a high type 
of man. He has learned to speak Eng- 
lish well and is not, like some of the for- 
eign artists, eternally deriding this 
country. 

One of the reasons that Amato gives 
for hastening away now is that an artist 
cannot do himself justice when his mind 
is on business, or family, or other affairs, 
with which I agree with him. When a 
man, or a woman for that matter, is 
irritable, they show it in the voice. When 
a man is sad, he shows it in the voice. 
When he is happy, he shows it in the 
voice. In fact, psychologists know that 
you can often detect the mental condi- 
tion of a person by the color of the 
voice as well as by the manner of speech. 


* * x 


Evidence is coming from all parts of 
the country of a vastly increasing inter- 
est in music of all kinds, all the way 
from the establishment of community 
choruses, bands, to ambitious symphonic 
and operatic undertakings. 

The latest news is to the effect that 
an American Symphony ' Orchestra, 
playing American music, featuring 
famous American soloists, is being 
formed in Chicago, with the support of 
Mrs. J. Ogden Armour, the millionaire’s 
wife, a very public-spirited woman, and 
her many friends. The new organiza- 
tion is to be called “The Philharmonic 
Orchestra of Chicago.” 

Among the features of the new or- 
ganization will be the giving of the best 
music of native composers at popular 
prices. The singers and pianists are to 
be Americans. The list of names an- 
nounced as guarantors, besides Mrs. 
Armour, is impressive. It shows that 
the enterprise is bound to be a success, 
so far as good management and financial 
support can make it. 


* 4: * 


While on the subject of the growing 
vogue of music in this country, let me 
not omit to say that it is particularly 
demonstrated in the increasing attention 
being given to music by enterprising 
papers, a conspicuous instance of which 
is the News of Detroit, which besides 
reviewing the various musical attrac- 
tions that come to Detroit and the local 
concerts, has a good music page in its 
Sunday edition. I do not know who gets 
it up, but whoever he or she is deserves 
sincere recognition. 

In the issue of March 23 I noticed a 
very interesting article, entitled “Amer- 
ican Composers Are Coming to the 
Front.” In the course of this article the 
writer states that “American composers 
are coming into their own. Their work 
is being appreciated as never before, and 
conductors throughout the country are 
adding to their concert programs pieces 
which but a few years ago would have 
been accorded scant recognition, in spite 
of their undoubted excellence.” 

Incidentally, the article pays a well- 
deserved compliment to Arthur Foote of 
Boston. 


* * 


The story recently published in an un- 
reliable musical sheet to the effect that 
Mme. Fremstad, formerly of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, had_ been 
divorced from her husband, Harry Louis 
Brainard, has been absolutely denied by 
Mme. Fremstad. Madame, you know, 
was married in 1916, shortly after she 
divorced her first husband, Edson Web- 
ster Sutphen, a vealthy mine owner. 
Her present husband is a composer, 
music teacher and the son of Louis H. 
Brainard, banker of New Haven. 

Mme. Fremstad, who, by the bye, came 
to this country from Sweden when she 
was very young, in fact, only twelve 
vears old, has for some time past had a 
beautiful summer home in Bridgton, Me., 
not far from Portland, and not far from 
the celebrated Bretton Woods. She en- 





joys a splendid reputation among the 
summer colonists, and_ particularly 
among the young people of the summer 
schools and camps. Every year at the 
local musical festival she has an ap- 
pearance and a triumphant reception. I 
happened to meet her there last summer. 
She looked just as handsome, as splen- 
did and full of vigor as ever. Her glori- 
ous voice was still in fine condition. She 
spoke almost tearfully of her connection 
with the Metropolitan and when I and 
others suggested that she might have a 
splendid career on the concert stage, she 
seemed disinclined, on the ground that 
she had given her life to opera, that 
was her love, her passion, and if she 
could not have that she was satisfied to 
live in retirement. A prominent man- 
ager once told me that had Fremstad 
gone on the concert stage immediately 
after she had left the Metropolitan she 
could easily have cleared a quarter of 
a million in two seasons, so great was 
her popularity. 

At the festival the recognition given 
her was not one of compliment, but of 
sincere appreciation for the fine and 
forceful manner in which she rendered 
her numbers. One certainly would not 
have thought she was suffering any 
diminution of her powers if they heard 
the explosions with which she occasion- 
ally greeted the unfortunate musician 
who was her accompanist, when he did 
not quite meet her wishes. 

Her present husband is said to be 
California,” but as Madame says tho 
truly, “That is our private affair. There 
has been no divorce.” 

Madame, you know, ascribes her re- 
tirement from the Metropolitan to a 
cabal of some of the other prime donne 
who she says were jealous of her suc- 
cess. 

Gossip says that Madame has a high 
temper and that her “artistic tempera- 
ment” led her to berate Gatti once a 
week, when she always handed him her 
resignation. Finally, on one occasion, 
whether from ennui, or forgetfulness, or 
because he was thinking of another role 
for Alda, or because he got “that tired 
feeling,” Gatti accepted it. Voila tout! 


45 


* oO 


Henry T. Finck of the New York Eve- 
ning Post has been one of the most con- 
sistent and _ persistently enthusiastic 
supporters of Geraldine Farrar, and yet 
in a recent issue of his paper I find him 
referring to a performance of “Faust” 
at the Metropolitan as follows: 

“Mme. Farrar, who sang Marguerite, 
was almost voiceless at first, but recov- 
ered herself in the second act, so that 
she and Mr. Martinelli gave much pleas- 
ure to the audience. . Mme. 
Farrar’s costumes were not fortunate. 
They suggested Manon and Fiammette 
rather than Goethe’s modest Marguerite. 
Some years ago Mme. Farrar confessed 
her boredome with the role. It is, there- 
fore, a pity that the management has 
no enthusiastic, fresh singer to take this 
part off her hands.” 

Now this is the same Mr. Finck who 
also recently referred to something he 
had written about Caruso just about ten 
years ago, when he said: 

“The breakdown of Caruso—whether 
temporary or permanent no one, alas, 
can tell—is the musical sensation of the 
day. It is being said that a singer dies 
twice—the first time when he loses his 
voice. Everybody hopes that the reports 
of rig first death are ‘grossly exagger- 
ated.’ ”’ 

And then Mr. Finck proceeds to add 
that Caruso at his recent jubilee ap- 
peared “in the full enjoyment of a voice 
which is still the best on the stage.” 

This brings me to say what I have said 
before with regard to the reports about 
artists losing their voices, and which no 
doubt applies to Mme. Farrar, who 
probably may not be in what is called 
her “best voice’ because she has been 
singing a good deal in the last few years, 
and often perhaps when her own better 
judgment and her physician’s would have 
advised her temporary retirement, but 
in order not to disappoint her managers 
and the public, she has gone ahead and 
sung. That she has lost her voice is not 
probable. 

The life of noted singers is not only 
exacting but subject to conditions of 
which very few people are aware. The 
stage is often cold. There are drafts, 
those deadly enemies of the human voice. 
There are the disabilities created by 
travel. In some hotels that the singers 
have to put up with, the accommodations 
are not of the best. All these influences 
unouestionably affect the vocal chords. 

Then, too, there are two other phases 
which are not often considered, the one, 
that much more is expected of an artist 
to-day than used to be in former years 
when the répertoire was comparatively 
sma'l. To-day it is worderfully large, 





with new roles having to be stud 
the time. Then there is another 
which, in my judgment, exercises ; 
pernicious influence on the voi 
singers, particularly operatic sj 
and that is the constant growth a: 
velopment in tone volume of the 
tra. How often have opera and eve 
cert-goers been unable to hear th: 
ers when the conductor, carried 
with the enthusiasm of the occas; 
Toscanini often was, and with the 
derful musical instrument at his 
mand, almost double in volume to y 
used to be, has left the singers a 
between being not heard at all or | 


to outscream the orchestra, for th 
could not outsing it. 
It all comes to this, that, esp: 


with our most gifted and popular a: tis; 
of which Mme. Farrar is surely on:. a, 
a leading one, there is a period of «hs 
lute rest that should certainly |. jp. 
dulged in, not merely for a few \\vek. 
perhaps in the summer, but ever, ; 
or six years, so as to give nature a © jane 
to recuperate. I do not think La (ery). 
dine is “bored” with any role. She’ jus; 
a bit tired, needs a good rest. J}, 
all. 

There was a very distinguished ) rin, 
donna years ago who astounded )ecop\ 
by the freshness of her voice, by her yj. 
vacity and her seemingly indomitab|e 
physical endurance. She was _ peasa 
born, and in her younger days used ¢ 
wander about near her home in the fo, 
ests, barefoot. Later, when she hocund 
a great artist, she had the habit of dis. 
appearing. As a matter of fact, she 
went back to her peasant conditions 
donned the modest and almost coarse 
garb of her young years, ran about bare. 
foot and virtually lived in the open in the 
forest, ate the plainest of food, lived 
a diet principally composed of milk, 
vegetables, cheese, a very little red wine 
went to bed very early, and what vocal. 
ization she did was done in the ope 
face to face with the nature she loved. 

I wonder how many of our singers, i 
these days of super-heated rooms and 
other enervating conditions, would like 
to adopt the simple, perhaps strenuous, 
but wholly efficacious method of the great 
artist of whom I speak. 


* * * 


Occasionally I have met people wh 
were inclined to reflect somewhat ai- 
versely upon what one of them was 
pleased to call Caruso’s comical capers, 
that is, when in the exuberance of his 
joy at the vociferous reception he gets, 
he indulges in certain humorous antics, 
sometimes, by the bye, seriously disturt- 
ing the equanimity of his fellow artists, 
particularly of the ladies, who may have 
a long train, over which he seems dete! 
mined to stumble. 

These so-called drolleries on the 
part of Caruso are not assumed. They 
are not a pose. They are absolutes 
natural to him, as anybody would kn 
who has been among the Southern Ita 
ians, particularly the Neapolitans, for! 
was in Naples, you know, he was bol! 
And in this he expresses that kind 
simple, child-nature, one may cal! it, 9 0 
the Southern Europeans, particularly 
Italians, who are in many respects just 
like children in the unaffected express! 
of their feelings. 

Let me quote a conspicuous instant 
of this, as related by your fri end th 
distinguished cartoonist, Gianni Vi: 
who told the story as follows: 

“You know, da other day | wa 
down Broadway wid Cleofonte Campa” 
an’ he see a man who sella da dog, ® 
when you pulla da tail of da dog, da “" 
he maka da squeak. Jus’ a toy, } 
know. An’ Campanini, he stop an’ |aus! 
an maybe tink dat nice for some |" 
fren’ of his, so he say: 

“ “How mucha for da dog whe! 
pulla da tail an’ he maka da squ 

“An da man, he say: ‘Fifty ce: 

“An’ Campanini, he get one. An’ 
as we walka down Broadway, Campa!” 
pull out da tail of da dog and dere !§ 
squeak, so he go back to dat man 2! 
Say: =e 

“Dis is bum dog! This is da 1 
I pull out da tail an’ dere is no =que** 

“And da man, he taka da dog ®! 
pull out da tail, an’ there is da sue 
an’ he say da dog is all right. “0 ‘° 
panini, he taka da dog back an’ he * 
down Broadway an’ he pull ou! 
of da dog, an’ dere is no squeak. +! 

I say: 

“Cleofonte, he fool you! Da sd! 
is not in da dog but in da ma: 
Cleofonte he say to me: “Gia 
man he have made us a goat!” 

This will show you how, wit 
Machiavellian astuteness, tl 
tinguished impresario of the 
Opera Company, was fooled by « }! 
way fakir, says 
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‘NZ AND MIDDLETON 
STIR MINNEAPOLIS 


As Soloists with Oberhoffer Forces 
and Elks Glee Club, Two 
Artists Score 


ali 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 21.—The 
Min ieapolis Lodge of Elks presented its 
Glee Club in its third annual concert in 
the Auditorium before an audience of 
‘ous proportions, which was lavish 
n expressions of appreciation. In tone 
ual ty, balance and response this body 
f thirty men has reached in the three 
; of its existence a degree of excel- 
ence Which might befit an older and 
nore pretentious musical organization, 
and which is greatly due to the work of 
its leader, Dr. Rhys Herbert. The pro- 
rra contained twenty-nine numbers, 
ind so many were the repetitions and 
additions as to extend the number by 


Arthur Middleton, bass-baritone, was 
the assisting soloist. His numbers were 
properly fitting to the occasion, and 
were presented by a very beautiful and 
highly trained organ. 

The program arranged by Emil Ober- 
hoffer for Sunday’s popular concert 
brought Hazel Fleener, contralto, before 
the audience for her first appearance 
with the orchestra, although as a local 
singer she has been favorably heard in 
recital, concert and church. Her appear- 


ance with Mr. Oberhoffer marked one 
more successful step for this sincere 
musician. The Bruch. Aria, ‘“Andro- 


mache’s Lament,” from “Achilleus,” was 
sung in English. The voice was rich and 
pleasant throughout, and was used with 
intelligence and dramatic effect in a more 
than satisfactory appearance. A second 
Aria, “Amour viens aider’”’ from Saint- 
Saéns’ “Samson and Delilah” was dra- 
matically given as were the two encores, 
Elgar’s ‘“‘Where Corals Lie” and a 
“Faust” aria. 

Of the orchestral numbers, three stood 
out in exceptional beauty, Grieg’s Lyric 
Suite from Opus 54; Rheinberger’s 
“Vision” for string orchestra (arranged 
by A. Walter Kramer), and Bruneau’s 
symphonic poem, “The Sleeping Beauty 
in the Woods.” The opening number 
was Gaston Borch’s Festival March; the 
last, Massenet’s Overture to “Phédre.” 
Altogether the program and the per- 
formance was an alluring one. 

The symphony concert on the preced- 
ing Friday evening was one of the most 
successful of the season. A large au- 
dience responded to the announcement of 
the program and the appearance of 
Rudolph Ganz as soloist. Mozart’s G 
Minor Symphony, Beethoven’s C Minor 
Concerto, No. 3, for piano and orchestra; 
Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” and 
César Franck’s Symphonic Variations 
for Piano and Orchestra were used. Mr. 
Oberhoffer and Mr. Ganz shared honors, 
the audience bestowing upon both of them 
its expression of gratification. 

F. L. C. B. 





Paulist Choristers Give Program in 


Newark, N. J. 


_ Newark, N. J., March 22.—The Paul- 
ist Choristers, under the direction of 
kev. William Finn, gave a concert in the 
Broad Street Theater last Sunday eve- 
ning. The audience was small, owing to 
bad weather and the car strike, but the 
performance was quite meritorious. The 
program ranged from Bach to Brahms, 
and the soloists included Mark Black, 
tenor; Joseph McManus, Hallet Dolan 
and Billy Probst. 

Last Tuesday afternoon the annual 
musicale of the Contemporary was given 
before a large audience in Proctor’s Roof 
Theater. The soloists, all of whom dis- 
tinguished themselves by the merits of 
their performance, were Gretchen Mor- 
‘is, soprano; Margaret Jamieson, pianist; 
Charles Hart, tenor, and Helen Wolver- 
‘on, accompanist. P.G. 
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Reveals Hofmann as Skilled Machinist 
and Inventor of Shock-Absorber 
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Josef Hofmann, Photographed During His Recent Visit to California 
Los Angeles, Cal., March 19, 1919. 


S master pianist, Josef Hofmann is, 

of course, known to everybody every- 
where, but that he is also trained in 
mechanics is probably known to very few 
persons, especially in America. His play- 
ing has charmed and enthralled millions, 
but it is doubtful if one out of a thou- 
sand Americans who listen spellbound to 
the exquisite tones his fingers coax from 
the piano knows that these same hands 
are likewise capable of complicated lathe 
work. In Europe he had fourteen years 
of practical machinist’s experience, very 
largely in the operation of the lathe. Of 
course this was prior to his becoming a 
world-famous pianist. 

More than this, Hofmann is an inven- 
tor. His invention, which has_ been 
patented abroad and is of comparatively 
recent date, is a shock-absorber which is 
said to be applicable to use in many dif- 
ferent ways. Developed in Europe, the 
invention has not yet reached this coun- 
try, but, having proved so _ successful 
there, it is to be introduced here soon. It 


has already been applied to automobiles, 
airplanes and even stretchers. 

Speaking on the subject of pneumatics, 
during a recent concert visit to Los 
Angeles, Mr. Hofmann said, “Since the 
earliest civilization, mankind has mar- 
veled at the wonders the four winds could 
perform, but the unrestrained antics. of 
A£olus must yield the place of honor to 
the ultra-practical devices of our modern 
civilization. How wonderful, for in- 
stance, is the work of the pneumatic drill, 
with the aid of which America built ships 
in her great emergency! More wonder- 
ful still, in this line, is the player-piano, 
undoubtedly the Highest application of 
the science of pneumatics. This mecha- 
nism, with its tiny pneumatic fingers, is 
bringing joy to thousands of homes. 
With pneumatics recognized as a great 
force in the manufacturing world, the 
same principles applied to the artistic re- 
production of the work of our modern 
concert pianists and possibly new comfort 
brought to travelers through my shock- 
absorber, who can say that my faith in 
the possibilities of the science of pneu- 
maties is unfounded?” 

CHARLES ALMA BYERS. 





Imposing Program Given by Russian 
Symphony in East Orange, N. J. 


EAST ORANGE, N. J., March 24.—An 
enterprising feat of musical management 
was undertaken by Mrs. W. S. Nelson 
when she presented the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra, directed by Modest 
Altschuler, last Saturday evening. The 
program was devoted almost entirely to 
modern Russian compositions, including 
Stravinsky’s Symphony No. 1 in E Flat, 
Scriabine’s “Idyl”’ from the Second Sym- 
phony, Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches” and Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “Tsar- 


Saltan” suite. The soloist was Wassily 
3esekirsky, concert master of the orches- 
tra, who played Saint-Saéns’s “Hava- 
naise.” Both soloist and orchestra were 
encored, which demonstrated the inter- 
est and appreciation of an audience that 
was not as large as the occasion merited. 


P. G. 





Morgan Kingston, the Metropolitan 
tenor, will leave shortly on a long trip 
north. He will appear at the Winnipeg 
Festival in April. Mr. Kingston will ap- 
pear twice with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 


ELMAN ANDSHATTUCK 
CONQUER BUFFALO 


Russian Violinist and American 
Pianist Appear in Two 
Attractive Recitals 


BUFFALO, March 27.—Before a large 
audience among whom his own country- 
men figured largely, Mischa Elman gave 
a concert in Elmwood Music Hall the 
evening of the 18th. Since Mr. Elman last 
played here, two years or more ago, he 
has taken his place among the elect. His 
program presented no musical novelties 
but it was interesting and gave him 
ample scope to display a luminous tone, 
unerringly true from its most delicate 
pianissimo to its most sweeping fortis- 
simo. In Joseph Bonime the 
violinist had a worthy 
valuable assistant. 

Under the local direction of Dr. Ed- 
ward Durney, Arthur Shattuck gave a 
recital in the Twentieth Century Club 
Hall the evening of the 24th, before a 
good-sized audience. Mr. Shattuck pre- 
sented a program of unusual merit, which 
contained as its novelties Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor, Glazounoff; Sonata in 
G Major, Tchaikovsky; “Rain,” Emer- 
son Whithorne. Saint-Saéns-Gluck, 
Brahms, Poldini and Liszt were the other 
composers represented on his program. 
In his performance of these widely dif- 
fering numbers Mr. Shattuck displayed 
rare virtuosity. He is a virile player, his 
technical equipment is ample and in addi- 
tion he has a finely developed sense of 
musical proportions and values. It was 
a thoroughly enjoyable program and Mr. 
Shattuck was obliged to add several extra 
numbers. 

The Rubinstein Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mary M. Howard, gave a con- 
cert at the Iroquois Hotel the morning 
of the 13th, before a large audience, 
manifestly pleased with the musical of- 
ferings. Two choral numbers, Elgar’s 
“The Snow,” with its lovely violin obbli- 
gato delightfully played by Franz Wis- 
ter, and Miss Howard’s arrangement in 
four parts, for women’s voices, of her 
pretty waltz song, “Love Leads the 
Way,” were especially enjoyable. Mr. 
Wister played some violin solos and Clara 
M. Diehl accompanied the soloist and the 
chorus admirably. 

The last chronological program 
sented by -the Chromatic Club, repre- 
sented modern French and English com- 
posers. Rebecca Cutter-Howe, soprano, 
sang a group of French and a group of 
English songs, making her best effect in 
the latter. She was sympathetically ac- 
companied by Ethyol McMullen.  Flor- 
ence Wescott, in violin numbers, displayed 
some excellent musicianly traits. She 
was accompanied by Alice Trott of 
Niagara Falls. 

The free municipal concert of the after- 
noon of the 23rd was a gala affair. John 
Lund, the musical director, presented a 
program of more than usual interest. 
Fritzi Scheff, who had been in town dur- 
ing the week, singing in her new light 
opera “Venture Gloriana” was the so- 
loist, having graciously offered her serv- 
ices in compliment to Mr. Lund, who for 
nine years was her musical director in 
light opera. Her name packed Elmwood 
Music Hall, and her song offering, “Kiss 
Me Again,” by Victor Herbert, had to be 
repeated. Organ solos were played by 
W. J. Gomph wtih his accustomed author- 
ity. F.. H. Hi. 


Russian 
co-worker and 


pre- 


At the Octave Club in Norristown, Pa., 
an interesting program was presented 
recently. Kathryn Meisle, the well-known 
Philadelphia soprano, Lewis James How- 
ell, baritone, and a violinist and pianist 
were present to illustrate the paper, 
“Modern Composers,” written by Anne 
Swartz. Among the composers represent- 
ed on the program were Burleigh, Arthur 
Foote, Cadman, Cyril Scott, and Vander- 
pool. 











LOTTA MADDEN 


Short “Tour bo the “Pacific Coast in “Way 


Janagement: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 W. 34th Street, New York City 


“A 


“A truly great artist.” 


“A voice of rare beauty.”’ 


“A 


—Evening Mail 


—A merican 


singer above the average.” 
—Sun 


singer distinctly above the 
average. —Tribune 
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A Letter From ‘Percy Grainger to The cAeolian Con:pany 


Gentlemen: 


In many respects I consider the Duo-Art Piano the most rotable invention in the annals of MUSIC. 
My admiration for this instrument as well as my respect for the ideals and traditions of your great house 
make me more willing to bind myself to make music-rolls exclusively for the Duo-Art in the future. 


The value of the Duo-Art Piano, indeed the very reason for tts being, lies in its ability to reproduce 
That it does this, and does it to perfection, I am certainly 
in a position to know, af.er many months’ experience with the instrument, after having rec orded for it numerous 
compositions of my own and after hearing most, if not all, of the record-rolls produced by others. 


the actual performances of the leading pianists. 


One point I wish to emphasize —the educational value of the Duo-Art. If I were learning the piano 
at this time, I would not confine myself to any individual piano instructor, but would turn to the Duo-Art 
and acquire through its records an intimate knowledge of the style of all the world’s greatest pianists, as 
revealed by thse records. I consider such a course ty far tle lest methcd by which a p anit who has 
passed the first rudimentary stages can develip TRUE ARTISTRY, 
conservatory, as well as every home contain‘ng music students, should have a Duo-Art to supplement the work 


of the piano instructor. 


I have heard other instruments of the Duo-Art’s nature, but have no hesitation in s..ying that in repro- 
ducing the playing of a pianist—his rythm, d namics and pedaling and, above all, the subtleties of his tone 


effects: ~ the Duo-Art ts vastly superior to any other instrument of its kind. 


February 27, 1919. 


And I consider that every school and 


W ishing you the great success which the excellence of the Duo-Art merits, I am 


Very sincerely, 


Ch Gromper 


The Art of the Great Pianists 


HE Piano is the world’s favorite musi- 
cal instrument. Wherever civilization 
exists, wherever modern homes are 
maintained, there the piano has its place. 
Among the countless thousands who play 
the piano are a few who reach real mastery 
— who are born with a physical equipment 
that enables them to conquer its technique and 
a genius for creation that makes them artists. 
These few masters of piano-playing the 
worldesteems most highly. Under their fingers 
the true beauty of the instrument is revealed 
and all the works of composers, past and 
present, transformed from silent printed sheets 
into living messages of melodious sound. 


A New Piano of Immensely 
Broader Scope 


In the letter shown above from Percy 
Grainger — one of the few great pianists — 
the writer says many significant things about 
a new piano — the Duo-Arrt. 

He calls it the “most notable invention in 
the annals of music.” Says that its value lies 
in its ability to “reproduce the actual playing 
of the leading pianists.” And that if he were 
learning to play now he would “turn to the 
Duo-Art and acquire, through its records, an 
intimate knowledge of the style of all the 
world’s greatest pianists,” 

In these and the other things said by Percy 
Grainger, in what Paderewski has said in his 
published letter, what Josef Hofmann and 
Harold Bauer have said, is indicated some- 
thing of the extraordinary nature, the won- 


as revealed by 


derful capabilities of the Duo-Art Piano. 

Clearly it should be understood that first 
and foremost the Duo-Art is a piano—a con 
ventional piano as it might be called—with 
case and keyboard and musical qualities un- 
changed. A piano for hand-playing and prac 
tice and ordinary usage. 

Then, that it is a Pianola — the instrument 
that every one may play, putting his cr her 
own expression into the music, finding often 
for the first time a means by which to give 
voice In music to the interpretative instinct 
with which all humanity, in some measure, 
is endowed. 


And lastly it is a reproducing instrument. 
A piano upon which an artist may play some 


power to repeat of itself the identical per- 
formance without change, modification or 
loss of any pianistic detail. 


The Duo-Art’s Value in 
the Home 


Grainger says in another letter on the subject of 
the Duo-Art (for, like the other great pianists, he is 
most enthusiastic over this wonderful instrument): 
“To many, the atmosphere of public concerts freatly 
heightens their appreciation of music; but to more 
musical natures this is not so. The more musical 
individual desires to concentrate his or her faculties 
on the music only, to glean from sound alone the 
mystical messages that only music can convey. To 
such the Duo-Art provides an ideal way of hearing 
piano music—re posefully in the home, to be studied 
and enjoyed just as literature can be studied and 
enjoyed from the printed book.” 

And this is Percy Grainger speakiny~—-one of the 
world’s most famous pianists, protege and intimate 


HE Duo-Art Piano may be obtained as a Grand or Upright Piano in the following makes: 


Steinway, Steck, Stroud and the famous Weber. 


Every Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday afternoon, at three o'clock, Duo-Art Recitals 
are given in the beautiful Salon on the Fourth Floor of Aeolian Hall. The Aeolian Company extends 
a cordial invitation to all music-lovers to attend one of these Recital; and hear the Duo-Art Piano 
reproduce the playing of the famous pianists who are recording their interpretations or this wonderful instru- 
ment. Comparison recitals are held on Tuesday afternoons. Private demonstrations at your convenience. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


“Makers of the Aeolian Vocalion—The Greater “Phonograph 


In MANHATTAN 
29 West 42nd Street 


In THE BRONX 
367 E. 149th Street 





In BROOKLYN 
11 Flatbush Ave. 


In NEWARK 
895 Broad Street 


friend of Edward Greig, composer of international 


repule ° 


What he says shows wnat the Duo-Art means in 
the home. Ability to enjoy, quietly and without 
distraction, the privilege of listening at will to the 
playing of all the greatest pianists. 


THE DUO-ART PIANO 


the most beautiful of all piano playing. 


Some of the Artist-Contributors to the 


Duo-Art’s Repertoire 


Adriano Ariani 
Harold Bauer 
Caroline Cone-Baldnin 
Carolyn Beebe 
Magdeleine Brard 
Ferruccio Busont 
Winifred Byrd 
Charles Wakefield Cadman 
Teresa Carreno 
George Copeland 
Alfr:d Cortot 
Walter Damrosch 
Carl Friedberg 
Arthur Friedheim 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Rudolph Ganz 
Heinrich Gebhard 
Aurelto Giornt 
Leopold Godon sky 
Catherine Goodson 
Percy Grainger 
Enrique Granados 
Mark Hambourg 
Victor Herbert 
Josef Hofmann 
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Aiberto Jonas 


Alexander Lambert 


Raoul Laparra 
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Tina Lerner 


Guiomar Novaes 
Ignace Jan Paderewski 


John Powell 


Ro.ita Renard 
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Camille Saint Saens 


Ernest Schelling 
Arthur Shattuck 


Xaver Scharwenka 


Mana Zucca 


and many others 
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sl! ONZALEYS AND 
“ALDA IN LOUISIANA 


Diva and Quartet Score in Recitals 
‘Urge Civic Support for 
Orchestra 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., March 27.—Mme. 
ances Alda met all the challenges to 
r fame in concert at the Athenaeum 
a program varied and _ interesting 
roughout; “Un bel di,’ Puccini, has 
n sung here by every artist appear- 
x kefcre New Orlcans audiences this 
nter, but none has treated it with the 
t applied by the Metropolitan 
th her wealth of volume to meet its 
Swedish, Finnish and 
Norwegian songs were novelties and the 


star 
juirements. 


Gavcstte was irresist- 
Of course, Mme. Alda sang 
” Hartmann, 
which is dedicated to her, and closed the 
evening with a group of popular songs; 
“The Birth of Morn,” Leoni; “The Star,” 
Rogers; “A Khaki Lad,” Aylward, and 
“An Open Secret,’”’ Woodman. Miss Bal- 
lard played the MacDowell Polonaise and 


\Massenet ““Manon’”’ 
ly dene. 


“Somewhere in France, 


“Cracovienne Fantastique,” Paderewski, 
with charm, besides accompanying the 
diva. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was _ heard 
March 24 with the superb finish which 
has become characteristic of its ensem- 
bles, coupled with the unusual virtuosity 
of each member. The Flonzaleys played 
under the auspices of the Philharmonic 
and were fourth ef the season’s series. 
The Quartet in B Flat Major, Op. 18, 
No. 6, was superbly rendered, with in- 
finite reserve and respect to all the tra- 
ditions of the number. The Andantino 
doucement expressif from the Quartet in 
C Minor, Op. 10, Debussy, was an in- 


stantly sympathetic offering. Eugene 
Goossens’s “By the Tarn” was heard 


here for the first time and well accepted. 
Grainger’s “Molly on the Shore” was a 
delicious bit of transcription. The audi- 
ence filled the large Athenaeum to the 
doors. 

The Saturday Music Circle presented 
an excellent progfam, March 22, at 
Tulane University’s Gibson Hall, this 
organization’s winter habitat. Mrs. 
Mark Kaiser is president. Mrs. T. O. 
Adams, Mrs. Edmond Mazurette and 
Robert Brydon sang groups of songs in 
an artistic manner, accompanied by Miss 
Moloney. Florence Heitcheu, a young 
pupil of Musin, played a Vivaldi Con- 
certo, showing herself an earnest student 
with promise. The climax of the eve- 
ning was the Capriccio Brillante of Men- 
delssohn, Genevieve Pito at the first 
piano and Mrs. Anita Gonzales-Roe- 
schneider at the scond. 

James Long Wright, capitalist, has 
resigned from the presidency of the New 
Orleans Symphony Orchestra Associa- 
tion, due to necessary and frequent ab- 
ences from the city. Although the num- 
ber of concerts was reduced from twenty 
to five this year, the 300 members are 
hoping that the endorsement by the city 
and the Association of Commerce of the 
orchestra as one of the necessary edu- 
cational factors to uplift the standards 
of art here will interest more persons 
in the symphony music and win a more 
popular endorsement of the really ster- 
ling efforts of Ernest Schuyten, the con- 
lucter, and his artists. The artistic 

nsibilities of local youth will be stimu- 

ted and developed by the plans now 
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Maidens of Japan Learning the 
Musical Language of the Occident 


SS 




















A Class of Japanese Girls at Hiroshima, Japan, Learning the Scales and Harmonies of the West 


yw prima donnas had better 
lock to their laurels, for here is a 
whole class of maidens from the “Land 
of the Rising Sun” being trained to be 
Madame Butterflies and Suzukis, beiny, 
as they are, to the manner born. Pin- 
kerton’s arias ran no longer be sweet 


mysteries to them, for they are now pro- 
tected by a knowledge of the American 
“do re mi”. 

These little Japanese girls from the 
Hiroshima Girls’ School at Hiroshima, 
Japan, are heing taught the strange- 
sounding, to them, Occidental scale and 


harmonies, and are making fine progress. 
The head of the music department at the 
school, which is the largest Christian 
school for girls in Japan, has studied in 
America, and arranzes concerts by the 
students which are given every year and 
are eagerly attended by large crowds. 





afoot in behalf of the New Orleans Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Having the right 
leader and capable and sufficient musi- 
cians, a little assistance from everyone 
will relieve the founder and guarantor, 
Mrs. Hubbard Moylan Field, of all re- 
sponsibility and give the organization 
proper civic dignity. 

Catalina Agassini, a Mexican opera 
singer and founder a year ago of the 
I'ree Conservatory of Music in Mexico, 
which instructs 700 pupils, gave a re- 
cital in Werlein’s Ampico Hall recently, 
singing in a colorful voice selections 
from “Aida,” in one of which Ruben 
Monteil, baritone, assisted. Mary Fitch 
was accompanist. Senorita Agassini is 
traveling in the United States for the 
purpose of influencing city governments 
to send gifted students to the conserva 
tory in Mexico City. 

The Junior Philharmonic Society gave 
a recital at Loyola University, March 22, 
when a group of songs by Rosa Ivens, 
accompanied by Ethel Scott McGhee; a 
trio by Mrs. Meyer J. Prince, piano; 
Mrs. Joseph Conn, violin, and Otto 
I'inck, ’cello; songs by Mrs. L. Koenigs- 
berg, accompanied by Mrs. Prince, and 
a collection of songs in Creole patois by 
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responsibilities of conducting ; and there 


of effectiveness. 


A New Volume of he Music Students Library 


ESSENTIALS IN CONDUCTING 


By KARL W. GEHRKENS, A.M. 
Price $1.50 Postpaid 

This book is especially planned with the amateur in view, or with those into whose 
inexperienced hands new conditions of musical growth have placed the baton and 
s no other volume on the market which is 
sO practically helpful, so rich in suggestion and so stimulating to taste and talent. 
Not only can conducting in its elementary phases be taught, but even a musical 
genius can profit by the experience of others to arrive more quickly at his maximum 
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clearness 


its branches. 


NOW READY 
Catalog of French Music, classified and arranged with logical 
This catalog of our 
and complete guide to the treasures of French Music in all 
Sent free on request. 


publications is a trustworthy 








OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 178-179 Tremont Street, Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 8-10-12 East 34th Street, New York 
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Mme. Edouard May, with explanatory 
talk by Mme. Emilie Lejeune, composed 
the instructive and agreeable program. 
The young members were highly appre- 
ciative and applauded with enthusiasm. 

Mary Wood, dramatic soprano, with 
M. V. Moloney, New Orleans’s veteran 
accompanist, presented a program re- 
cently at Marquette Hall, her numbers 
ranging from Fourdrain’s “Marins 
d’Islande” to Debussy’s “Fantoches”; 
she fairly carried the audience away. 
Miss Wood is especially commendable in 
her dramatic numbers and was obliged 
to respond to many encores. 

The Polyhymnia Circle sang Waltz 
Rondo, Nentwich, with Charles McMur- 
ray soloist, and “In a Persian Garden,” 
Lehmann, soloists, Joseph Delery and 
Theodore Roehl, at its monthly concert 
before a large gathering. ‘Invocation,’ 
from “Faust,” and “Light,” by Sinding, 
were splendid offerings by Robert Bry- 
don, Jr. Instrumental numbers-by Net- 
tie Hans and songs by Kitty Levy and 
Marguerite Foucher were enjoyed. Milo 
Blanchard Williams, the Christus of the 
New Orleans “Passion Play,” gave a 
reading, “Dcctor Faustus,” Christopher 
Marlowe, with Mrs. Meyer J. Prince at 
the piano, the efforts of both being pro- 
fessionally smooth. B. F. S. 





Briiliant Program Ends Brooklyn Series 
by Boston Symphony 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra closed 
its Brooklyn season at the Academy of 
Music on the evening of March 21 with 
a brilliant program, the Saint-Saéns C 
Minor Symphony, No. 3, Op. 78, in its 
two parts being the opening number. 
César Franck’s Symphonic Piece from 
the Symphonic Poem, “La Redemption,” 
was an inspiring number and the Bach 
Concerto No. 2 in F Major for violin, 
flute, oboe and trumpet, with Messrs. 
I'radkin, Laurent, Longy and Heim as 
soloists, and harpsichord accompaniment 
by Charles W. Adams, was ravishing. 
For riotous color and sensuous grace the 
Rimsky-Korsakoff tone poem, “Sadko,” 
was a joy. Weer’s always lovely over- 
ture to “Freischiitz,” concluded the pro- 
gram, and Mr. Rabaud and his forces 
were long applauded. A. T. &. 


FOR OPERA IN MEXICO 


Distinguished Company of Singers to 
Appear Under Polacco’s Direction 


With Giorgio Polacco as general artis- 
tic director, an operatic troupe will 
leave on Saturday for Mexico City to 
give a six weeks’ season of grand opera. 
The season will be conducted by the 
Société de Spectacle d’Arte et Culture, 
under the management of José del 
Rivero. 

In the company will be Mmes, Raisa, 
Mason, Escobar, Perry, Besanzoni, Per- 
ini and Claessens and Messrs. Dolei, 
Palet, Castellani, Titta Ruffo, Rimini, 
Trevisan and Lazzari. 


Florence Macbeth Wins Pronounced 
Success in Ithaca Recital 


ITHACA, N. Y., March 22.—F lorence 
Macbeth, the young coloratura soprano 
of the Chicago Opera, appeared here at 
the Lyceum Theater this evening and 
scored a pronounced success. Excep- 
ional interpretative ability, a voice of 
great beauty, flawless diction and com- 
mand of tone and style marked all of 
Miss Macbeth’s work, and she proved 
one of the most brilliant recitalists ever 
heard in this city. The features of the 
program were Handel’s “How Lovely a 
New Blown Rose,” the Polonaise from 
“Mignon” and MacDowell’s “Midsummer 
Lullaby.” George Roberts provided ex- 
ceptionally sympathetic accompaniments. 

a. oe 


Musicians Will Ask Higher Wages 


Theatrical managers of New York may 
be called upon to pay a 20 per cent in- 
crease in the salaries of musicians in 
their theaters shortly, if plans which 
matured at a meeting of the New York 
Musicians’ Union on March 20 are car- 
ried out. There have been many rumors 
lately of the intention of the musicians 
to increase the cost of orchestras and the 
gathering, at which Samuel Finkelstein, 
president of the union, presided, con- 
cluded with the appointment of a com- 
mittee which is to wait on the managers 
within a few days for a conference on 
the subject. 
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What the Critics Have Said of the Supreme Art 


FRIEDA HEMPEL 





IS WELL KNOWN 


Now Note What the Local Managers—The Men and 
Women Who Pay the Bills—Have Done About It 





* * * * 


* 


A Complete Record of Miss Hempel’s Concert Activities From the Closing of Her 


Feb. 25th—Recital at Hartford, Conn., Mgt. of Geo. F. Kelley 





Mar. 2nd—Recital at Syracuse, N. Y., Mgt. J. Hennessy 
Mar. 3rd—Recital at Utica, N. Y., Mgt. B. Lumberg 

Mar. 8th—Recital at Boston, Mass., Mgt. C. A. Ellis 

Mar. | 4th—Recital at Washington, D. C., Mgt. T. A. Smith 
Mar. | 7th—Recital at Lynchburg, Va., Mgt. R. T. Hamner 
Mar. 20th—Recital at Atlanta, Ga., Mgt. Music Study Club 


Mar. 22nd—Recital at Greensboro, N. C., Mgt. Wade R. Brown 


Mar. 25th—Recital at East Orange, N. J., Mgt. C. B. Hayes 


* * * * 


Metropolitan Opera Season (Feb. 25) to March 25th 


Re-engaged for April 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for January 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for October 
Re-engaged for November 


* 


On March 12th, Miss Hempel Gave Her Services at Carnegie Hall, N. Y., 
with the Philharmonic Society for the Benefit of the Save-A-Home 
Fund. For the First Time in the Recent History of the Organization 
an Encore Was Permitted. 


* * * * 


* 


Crowded Houses and Delighted Audiences Attest to Miss Hempel’s 


Tremendous Popularity 
x " me x 


* 


Managers or Clubs who Desire a Demonstration of Supreme Vocal Art Are Invited to 
Write for Available Dates in the Season 1919-1920. 
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HOW THE MUSICAL ALLIANCE IS WORKING OUT 


 merre 
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ane movement for the erection of a large musical auditorium, with 
smaller halls for chamber concerts and recitals, also with a room 
which can be used as a ballroom and one where banquets can be given, in 
ther words, a social as well as musical center, is receiving considerable 
ttention all over the country. In many cities, as already noted, practical 
steps are being taken for the institution of such a plant, through the propa- 


-anda made by the President and members of the Musical Alliance. 


In the great majority of cities a musical auditorium is greatly needed, 
s the traveling artists, orchestras and other musical organizations know 
only too well. The great trouble with a single large auditorium is that it 
would only be used a certain number of times during the year and would 


Under such 


conditions, it is obvious that it would be very likely to be a burden on the 


often. be found either too large for the purpose or too small. 


city, in the shape of an annual deficit, which would fall on the owners or 
stockholders. 


what already exists in Milwaukee, would solve this problem, for it would 


The institution of a practical plant, something on the line of 


be earning money all the time. 


How the movement is progressing is shown in the present issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA, where in Norfolk, Va., the movement is already 
under way for the establishment of such an institution, and where for three 
days the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA made a number of addresses, 
arousing considerable enthusiasm for the project, and where he had the 
enthusiastic support of the local press. 


This demonstrates how the propaganda of the Alliance is working out. 
lts membership being distributed all over the country, it is obvious that 
whatever is undertaken can only find expression through these members, 
who will follow the action of the officers of the Alliance in their own 
localities and endeavor to further the objects suggested to the rest of their 
abilities—that is, when they agree with them. 


There are tens of thousands of people in this country who are not only 
willing, but even anxious to further the cause of musical progress in the 
United States. Their trouble is they do not know how, and are a good 
deal in the position of soldiers in a battle who have muskets but no ammu- 
nition. 

When the Alliance was founded, and indeed it was but the application 
of the idea of ‘“‘Organization’’ to the musical world of the country, which 
idea, through the problems created by the war, had already found practical 
food and fuel supplies. 


effect in industry, transportation, 


its main purpose was to provide those interested in the musical world with 


commerce, 


certain definite issues, and also to suggest certain definite lines on which 
they could work. The certificate of membership specifically states what 
the objects of the Alliance are, and that those who secure membership in the 
Alliance are pledged to further these objects in their own localities, to the 
best of their ability and means. 


For instance, take the case of Denver, quoted also in this issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. One of the leading members of the Alliance is the 
well-known music teacher, John C. Wilcox. He has been very active not 
only in organizing a community chorus but in the work of musical develop- 
ment in that city, which has finally resulted in the city appointing a Munici- 
pal Music Commission to look after music in the public schools and to give 
aid to any young people of particular talent, virtually undertaking the 
musical education of these young people at the city’s expense. Many 
instances can be given where in other cities the members of the Alliance are 
working, some to improve the music in the schools, others again, as in 
Washington, for instance, to further the propaganda for the institution of 
a Ministry of Fine Arts. In some cities members of the Alliance are using 
their best endeavors to cause musicians, especially local ones, to place the 
compositions of American composers on their programs. 

This brief exposition of some of the features of the Alliance and of the 
practical work it is already accomplishing, will perhaps answer some of the 
questions recently put by Professor D. W. Miller, a musician, a music teacher 
of standing and high repute also a’composer of distinction living in Norwood, 
Ohio, who will perhaps realize from what has already been stated, that the 
Alliance is a coming together of prominent musical organizations and indi. 
viduals in the musical field for certain definite -objects, all pledged when 
they accept membership to work on certain definite lines, and also to aid any 
ew movement which may come up, of which they will be duly informed 
(hrough the directors. 

One of the suggestions made by Professor Miller is, that the Alliance 
-,0uld use its power to get all music lovers interested in raising a million 


—— 


dollar fund as a foundation for the benefit of American composers, to get 
























their music produced and published. 

While this suggestion is well in its way, even if a million were not raised, 
it is one of the things which must wait for a time, owing to the fact that the 
American people have been positively swamped with all kinds of appeals 
for funds relating to the war or to the finances of the Government. How- 
ever, it should appeal to Professor Miller and others that largely through 
the work of the Alliance the recognition of the American composer is 
becoming more pronounced every day, the best proof of which is a compari- 
son between the programs of concerts and recitals of all kinds given to-day, 
with those of even five years ago. 

Now if Professor Miller desires to help the cause of musical progress, 
which he certainly can do by being a good and faithful member of the 
Alliance, which means that he is true to its principles and the pledges he 
himself made when he accepted membership, he will bestir himself in his 
own city to doing what is possible in the way of improving music in the 
public schools, in the way of getting more recognition for home talent, in the 
way of encouraging a movement for a memorial to the dead, which shall 
take the shape of something in the way of a living, breathing thing and not 
in the way of an arch, or statue, or pillar, all of which belong to a dead past. 
He will help the movement for the introduction of music into the industrial 
plants of his city, particularly during the working hours, and finally, he will 
do what he can to acquaint the prominent citizens of his town with the 
urgent need of our having a Ministry of Fine Arts in the National Govern- 
ment and so exercise that local influence on public officials, on Congressmen 


and Senators, which is so much needed. 


| ml 


President The Musical Alliance of the U. S. 








Should Be Pushed by the Entire Musical 
Fraternity 


Will Bring Immeasurable Benefits to 
Thousands of American Musicians 


I am pleased to enclose $1 for mem- 
bership in the Musical Alliance. 

I am certain the results of this great 
activity will bring benefit immeasurable 
to thousands of American musicians. 

URIEL DAVIs, 

Associate Director Military Relief, 

Musical Activities, American Red 
Cross. 
New York City, March 5, 1919. 





Wishes All 


I send you enclosed check, value $1, 
for membership in the Musical Alliance 
of America. Wishing you all success, 

WILLIAM A. C. ZERFFE, 
Sullins College. 
19, 1919. 


Success 


Bristol, Va., March 





Has Already Accomplished Great Things 


Enclosed please find post office order 
of $1 for my dues to the Musical Alli- 
ance, of which I am proud to be a mem- 
ber, for it has already accomplished 
great things and I am sure in the future 
its achievements will be even greater 
than the past. 

ADELE FORTIN, 
Fortin School of Music. 
Schenectady, N. Y. March 23, 1919. 


Declares Musicians Should Be Profound- 
ly Grateful 


I am glad to add my mite to the great 
movement you have inaugurated. The 
musicians of America should be pro- 
foundly grateful to Mr. Freund for his 
great work in freeing music. Wishing 
you all possible success, 

FRANCIS M. ARNOLD, 
Director of Music, 
National Kindergarten College. 
Chicago, Ill., March 18, 1919. 


I enclose my subscription to the Musi- 
cal Alliance, because without doubt the 
idea is a great one and should be pushed 
always by the entire musical fraternity. 

HENRY M. DUNHAM, 
New England Conservatory. 
Boston, Mass., March 18, 1919. 


Noted Educator Joins 


It will give me great pleasure to serve 
on the Advisory Board of the Musical 
Aliiance of the United States and to be 
of such assistance as you may wish. 
Best regards. 

CHARLES A. MILLS, 
Director of School of Music, 
University of Wisconsin. 
Madison, Wis., March 19, 1919. 
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JOHN 
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EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 
Manager, Charles L. Wagner 
D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager 
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Prima Donna Soprano 
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Some Government War Secrets 


—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


sy FE, HAD promised the Allied war-chiefs 
that we would have in France by July of 


last year, 600,000 men. On that date we 
had a little over 1,900,000. We had behind 
them nearly 2,000,000 in this country under 
training who would have been on the front 
before July, 1919, and we had behind those 
4,009,000 men as many more men as were 
necessary to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,009,500 tons dead weight of shipping to take 
care of them, and we had that program under 
way and were making our maximum output just 
about the time the armistice was signed. Twenty 
million tons of shipping at present cost means 
just about $4,000,000,000 or a little over. 


“Did you know that those 2,000,0cco men 
in France, who did so much to bring the war 
to an end, had only one small battery of Ameri- 
can-made artillery behind them; just one bat- 
tery of 4.7 and a few big naval rifles!) The rest 
of the artillery used by the American soldiers 
was made by Frenchmen in France. But, on 
the way was a great stream of guns and she Alls 
that would have blown the German army off the 
earth. But that stuff had just come into large 
production in November, 1918. And it is for 
the deliveries on that big peak production that 
we have to pay in December and January and 
will have to continue to pay for in February.” 


* * * 


“Our program for tanks, of which few got into 
action, was, I have been told, to provide for a 
tank in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


* * * 


‘Those are some of the things that cost 
money, and practically none of those great 
supplies of artillery, of shells or tanks, even 
of ships, practically none of that stuff was ever 
used. What an awful waste! We are asked to 
pay for a dead horse that never drew a load! 
It is discouraging, paying for something that 
is no good! 


“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the nan army was never really routed; 
that except for a little bit of a stretch down 





The Clean-u 


Button . 


in Alsace-Lorraine it was never fighting on 
German soil? They were brave soldiers, the 


German soldiers. They still had millions of 


them on the Western front. And yet they 
surrendered while they were on foreign soll. 
They had a fleet which had required years 
and years and years to build and it flew the 
white flag without firing a shot.” 


* * * 


‘I cannot believe that these great stores of 
munitions were wasted. In addition to the 
bravery of the American doughboy that ar- 
rived in France and got into action in numbers 
about the 1$th of July and turned the tide 
and drove the Germans back, in addition to 
his bravery and his almost reckless spirit of 
determination, for which the praise cannot be 
too high, I say in addition to that, I believe 
there was one other factor that brought this 
war to an end at least cne year before the 
most optimistic of us had dared to hope for. 
One other factor, and that was that Germany, 
her general staff, knew that back of the few 
hundred thousand Americans that really got 
into big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in 
Seiaen was eanslnds 2,000,000 ready; and de- 
spite the fact that we had practically no artil- 
lery of American make on the Western front, 
that there was a great stream of American- 
made artillery on the way. And it is my con- 
viction that the German staff knew that if they 
prolonged the war into Ig1g, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* * * 


“We are asked to pay for things that were never 
used; we are asked to pay for shells that never 
were fired; for cannon that never reached the 
battlefront, but we are asked to pay for those 
things that helped 1 in a major way to bring this 
war to an end in 1918 instead of tg1g. And the 
bringing of this war to an end twelve months 
before we could logically look for 1t means that 
we are asked to pay for saving the lives of 100,000 
or 200,000 .1merican boys who would have died on 


foreign soil had the war continued another year.”’ 


—Zxtracts from a speech by Hon. Lewis B. Franklin, Director 
War Loan Organization, U. S. Treasury Department. 
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Music's Future Belongs to the 
Extremists. Declares Alfredo Casella 


Italian Modernist Says War Has Conferred a Greatly Exaggerated Importance on Musical 
Nationalism—'* Beauty Knows No Country,’’ He Asserts—A Sketch of the Life of a 
Significant Musician of To-day and His Achievements as a Composer, Pianist, Con- 


By YVONNE A. LUMLEY 
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VJ ALTER DAMROSCH, in presenting 
“Pagine di Guerra” a few weeks 
, with splendid understanding and 
at mastery, not only proved once more 
excellent judgment and taste, but 

de New York music-lovers realize the 
existence of Alfredo Casella, an artist 

,jitherto known only to the American mu- 

sical élite, among whom MUSICAL 

AMERICA’S readers must be counted, 
ce he has been correspondent for the 

paper for two years past. 

‘his significant figure in the modern 
musical situation was born in Turin, in 
July, 1883, of a family of musicians. His 
father was an excellent ’cellist and pro- 
fassor at the Liceo Musicale of Turin; 
his mother was an accomplished pianist, 
pupil of Carlo Rossaro; and his ancestors 
had nearly all been ’cellists. 

At the age of four Casella started to 
study the piano under the guidance of his 
mother, but this musical preoccupation 
did not keep him from following his other 
inclinations; for instance, he was always 
passionately fond of electricity and chem- 
istry, and worked with so much persever- 
ance at these studies that Galileo Fer- 
raris, a friend of his father’s, insisted 
that he devote himself seriously to sci- 
ence, 

In 1895, on the advice of Giuseppe Mar- 
tueci, Casella gave up all else to dedi- 

a. P ‘ 
cute himself entirely to music, and took 
up the study of harmony with Cranero. 

In 1896, Louis Diémer, the noted profes- 

sor of the Conservatoire National of 

Paris, having heard Casella play in vari- 

ous eoneerts and much impressed with 

his extraordinary talent, invited him to 
become a pupil at his school. There 

Casella took first prize in piano and in 

harmony at the age of fifteen, and re- 

mained another year to study composition 
with Gabriel Faure. | 

At last, freeing himself of the influ- 
ence of any one school, he entered on an 
independent career with astounding en- 

rey. Within a few years he had visited 
nearly all the European countries, ap- 
pearing in something like 200 concerts, 
end in the course of this work met prac- 
tically all the musical celebrities of 

Hurepe. He conducted many of the lead- 

ing orchestras — Colonne, Lamoureux, 

Monteux, Amsterdam Philharmonic 
nong them. He visited Yasnaya Poly- 

ana, the home of Tolstoy, with the So- 

‘iété des Instruments Anciens, and 

played the harpsichord to the great de- 
ht of the Russian philosopher. 

These activities as pianist and con- 
‘uctor did not divert him from his main 

erest in composition, from writing 
most interesting critical articles for 

Clémenceau’s paper, “L’Homme Libre, 

for many other reviews in various 

tries. At the same time he was 

hing a class of advanced pupils of 
biano at the Paris Conservatoire and had 
may private pupils. 

In 1914-15, Casella gave several piano 
als in his native land and made such 
mpression with them that he was 

minediately offered position as profes- 

‘or of piano at the Liceo Santa Cecilia, 

Rome, left vacant by the death of Gio- 

i Sgambati. On accepting this honor 

lla left Paris to make Rome the 

r of his activities. He has done 

| there to stimulate in Italy, as well 

France, England and America, an 
est in the works of the young Ital- 
hitherto almost unheard of. 


The existence of the Societa Italiana 
di Musica Moderna (‘‘S. I. M. M.”’) is due 
to Casella’s efforts. With the backing 
of his government he was able to organ- 
ize splendid concerts in many European 
cities, despite the war and the many re- 
sultant complications. He has also been 
delegated to lecture in Paris and London 
on the modern Italian musical situation. 
“Ars Nova,” the monthly organ of the 














inspired by cinematographic views of the 
war, originally written as a four-handed 
piano number, but later transcribed for 


orchestra. This is the work lately pro- 
duced and received with great enthu- 
siasm. 

“La Notte di Maggio,” a poem for 


voice and orchestra on the lines of Car- 
ducci, is another significant Casella com- 
position. Its orchestral material is sup- 


Alfredo Casella, Distinguished Italian Composer, Pianist, Conductor and Critic 


S. I. M. M.—a most advanced publication 
on art in general and music in particular 
is widely read all over Europe. 


“Future Belongs to Extremists” 


A few of his ideas here given will go 
to prove the sincerity and the broau- 
mindedness of this “independent” artist. 

“We already know that in art, as in 
politics, the future belongs to the ex- 
treme parties.” 

Casella has often been accused by his 
enemies at home of not being altogether 
Italian in his works. In his opinion, “the 
war has conferred a greatly exaggerated 
importance on the problem of musical 
nationalism.” He further says: “The 
only raison d’étre of a work of art is to 
be new—that is, different from those 
that have preceded it—and beautiful; 
that is, realizing a perfect harmony of 
sensations, of images, or of forms. 

“For there is no art without novelty. 
And tradition means perpetual evolution 
of beauty through the personal sensibility 
of the different artists and not a sterile 
imitation of the past. If a work of art 
appears genuinely new and beautiful. it 
is secondary that it should be more or less 
national. Beauty knows no Country nor 
Religion.” 

Although still quite young Casella has 
a large number of compositions to his 
credit. Among his principal orchestral 
works are two symphonies, a “Suite in 
De Maggiore’; “Italia,” a characteristic 
rhapsody; “Le Couvent sur |’Eau,” a cho- 
reographic comedy based on the theme 
of a charming early eighteenth-century 
Venetian story of the French poet, Jean 
Louis Vandoyer; “Elegia Eroica,” an im- 
portant work in commemoration of the 
men who have given their lives for Italv 
in the war; and the “Pagine di Guerra,” 


ple and vaporous, yet has a distinct out- 
line, although the declamatory phrase is 
closely molded by a flexible and sinuous 
melodic line of canto. New York will 
very shortly have a chance to appreciate 
the musical value of “La Notte” when it 
is performed by the New Symphony Or- 
chestra. Balakireff’s Oriental fantasy, 
“Islamey,” has been brilliantly orches- 
trated by Casella, who has also set sev- 
eral Schubert marches for orchestra. 

For the piano Casella has written a 
“Pavana,” “Variations on a Ciaccona,” a 
Toccata, a “Berceuse Triste,” “Barca- 
rolle,” a Sarabande, “Nove Pezzi” (nine 
short pieces, remarkable for their variety 
of rhythm), a Sonatina and “Notte 
Alta,” the last-named an inspired tone- 
poem which Leo Ornstein will soon in- 
terpret for the American public. 

The humorous and often satirical side 
of Casella’s character is shown in his 
“Pupazetti,” five easy pieces for four 
hands, supposed to accompany an action 
of puppets. and comprising a Marcietta, 
Berceuse, Serenata, Notturno, Polka and 
“A la maniére de,” very clever imitations 
of various composers. These pieces ap- 
peared in two groups, of which the second 
was written in collaboration with Maurice 
Ravel. 

Most interesting are Casella’s five 
pieces composed for the pianola. In these 
the writing is so complicated as to be 
only vlayable on the mechanical piano, 
and brings forth in their integrity all 
the sonorous possibilities of the instru. 
ment. Here we have more evidence of 
Casella’s scientifically constructive mind. 

To the literature for other instruments 
Casella has contributed a ’cello sonata, 
dedicated to and several times played by 
Pablo Casals, once in New York a couple 
of years ago, and a “Siciliana e Bur- 
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lesca,” written originally for flute as a 
morceau de concours of the Conserva- 
toire in 1914, and later arranged for trio. 
He has also a number of songs to his 
credit. Of these, the most important and 
the most significant are “Pianto Antico” 
and “Il bove,” setting of Carducci poems, 
and “L’Adieu a la Vie,” four settings of 
Tagore’s ‘‘Gitanjali’” poems, translated 
into French by André Gide. 

Alfredo Casella is, beyond a doubt, one 
of the most representative young com- 
posers of our epoch; his plastic construc- 
tion, his surety of line and the dynamic 
quality of his rhythms make of him one 
of the masters of musical thought and 
expression. Even though the abstract 
form of his message to the world may 
not be understood and therefore not ap- 
preciated by the stubborn conservatoire, 
his art as a pianist alone would suffice to 
make him stand out as a most prominent 
and interesting figure among the great 
musicians of the day. 


SAN CARLO FORCES IN DENVER 


Six Performances Draw Large Audiences 
During Week’s Engagement 


DENVER, COoL., March 24.—The San 
Carlo Grand Opera Company gave six 
very successful performances here last 
week, the répertoire comprising “Aida,” 
“Butterfly,” “Lucia,” “Secret of Su- 
zanne,” “Pagliacci,” “Marta” and “Tro- 
vatore.” The favorable impression cre- 
ated here by the San Carlo company in 
its shorter visits during preceding sea- 
sons bore fruit in a sustained patronage 


throughout the week. Hundreds who 
applied for tickets were turned away 
from “the “Butterfly” performance, 
which was given as a number in the 


Slack Subscription Series. Among the 
principals of the company, conspicuous 
individual successes were won by Eliza- 
beth Amsden, who sang the role of Aida 
splendidly and later proved her versa- 
tility by a light and vivacious portrayal 
of Suzanne; by Queena Mario, whose 
true, colorful voice was heard with equal 
delight in the parts both of Lucia and 
Marta; by Salazar, who redeemed his 
uneven singing as Rhadames by a thrill- 
ing performance as Canio in “Pagliacci”; 
by Doria Fernanda, whose rich contralto 
lent interest to the presentation of “But- 
terfly,” in which she was the Suzuki, and 
who later scored brilliantly as Azucena, 
and by Haru Onuki, who rarely sang in 
time, but nevertheless won the enthusias- 
tic plaudits of the audience by her im- 
personation of Cio-Cio-San. Antola’s 
Tonio in “Pagliacci” was also a perform- 
ance of outstanding excellence. To such 
isolated communities as our own, where 
metropolitan opera productions are not 
available, the annual visit of the San 
Carlo company is a veritable blessing. 


J. C. W. 


APPLAUDS OPERA IN SCHOOL 





“Trovatore” Draws Biggest Audience in 
Hunter College Series 
“Trovatore” brought out the fullest 
attendance that has yet appeared at 
the Hunter College evening session opera 
course. The pleasure of taking a cul- 


tural course in opera’ has appealed 
with great force to a large num- 
ber who registered for the course 
as they would for French, Ger- 
man, mathematics, science’ or any 
other study. Not a night has_ been 


missed in either term by hundreds who 
come with their scores and follow, pen- 
cil in hand, the readings of the artists 
who take part. The “Trovatore” eve- 
ning, March 20, offered Lila Robeson in 
the role of Azucena. Long before the 
hour for opening the auditorium was 
completely filled with an audience that 
represented every borough of the city 
and many out-of-town places. Miss Robe- 
son’s imperscnation of the gypsy was 
filled with dramatic intensity and emo- 
tional force. 

The role of Leonora was in the hands 
of Agnes Robinson, who delivered both 
of the arias and the aged prison scene 
with commendable taste and brilliance. 
Krnest Davis represented Manrico with 
dignity. His attractive voice made a 
telling effect in the “Di quella pira” aria 
and also in the trio of the last act. 
Pierre Remington’s Fernando added 
much to the general excellence of the 
performance, and so also did Mr. 
Fobert’s Count 

Arrangements have been made to con- 
tinue these operatic evenings next year 
in all the boroughs, thus giving singers 
an opportunity to get experience in sing- 
ing the rdles of the standard operas. 
This can be done without expense to 
those who lack both means and oppor- 
tunity to acquire the traditions of Ital- 
ian, French and German opera. 
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Enthralls San Francisco af 
Unprecedented Success on the Pacific Coast . f. 

“An Artist Supreme’| | “Perfection of Art” “Queen of Song” | 
Anna Case is ANNA CASE Anna Case Stirs 
Delightful in GREAT TRIUMPH CAPTIVATES Savoy Audience 

Song Recital SCORED BY AUD IENCE With Rare Voice 
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heard her in her first San ‘ cas. y 
every emotion the human voice is Ca- 


having 
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Francisco song recital at the Savoy 
Theater last evening. Vocally, she is 
an artist supreme, with a voice tender 
in love, vivacious with leaping joy or 
instinct with pain, whatever the artis- 
tic demand may be; physically, she 
has beauty and charm, combined with 
an alluring personal magnetism that 
are not ordinarily met with on the 
concert stage. 

Her program covered a wide vocal 
field, with songs in English, French, 
Italian and Swedish. More than half 
of them were entirely new to a San 
Francisco audience, and all combined 
to display to the best advantage a 
vocal versatility that more than met 
the anticipations with which Miss 
Case was awaited. She is indeed the 
“miracle girl.” 

PURE SOPRANO 

At the first it seemed probable that 
the magnetic effect of the notes was 
due largely to the personal grace and 
beauty of the singer, but close atten- 
tion to the singing quickly convinced 
the audience that the Case voice is a 
rare instrument of music. It is a 
pure soprano, rich, vibrant, strong. It 
is as flexible as a strip of velvet, and 
is backed with a technique so per- 
fectly handled that it can scarcely be 
recognized as technique. The _ sus- 
tained notes, almost incredibly drawn 
out, are free of any sense of strain. 
She is a natural singer with a rare 
wealth of personal charm. 


DRAMATIC SINGER 


Miss Case displayed a fine dramatic 
ability in Grieg’s “The Princess.” All 
the tenderness of enduring love was 
sung into KRubinstein’s “I feel thy 
breath blow round me,” in the “Syn- 
noves song,” with its 
\We thought our play 

close, 
We thought our flowers would bloom 
forever. 
Ending in its chill “our garden is 
white with snow,” she sang of the 
loves that can’t endure, reminiscent of 
Swinburne’s 

There go the loves that wither. 

A fine humor, too, naive in its sim- 
ple presentation, was shown in a num- 
ber of songs. Miss Case sang six 
encores, one of which, “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic,” she turned 
into an impromptu community sing. 
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would never 


San Francisco 


pable of expressing last night in her 
concert at the Savoy Theater, and 


proved herself mistress of all. 

Greeted on her appearance with an 
enthusiasm that few could provoke in 
less than an evening’s exquisite enter- 
tainment, Miss Case enthroned herself 
into the hearts of her hearers long 
before her recital was half over. 

At the end she gave two encores— 
the last “Annie Laurie” to her own 
accompaniment, which could not have 
been excelled for pathetic sweetness— 
that metaphorically swept her ad- 
mirers off their feet, and that means 
every one within sound of her voice. 

Combined with a charming personal- 
ity and the ability to transform her- 
self into a veritable human image full 
of soulful expression of every motif 
she interprets, Anna Case is the pos- 
sessor of a voice that marks her out 
as an exceptional singer. 


BORN VOCALIST 


Of pure, bell-like clarity, wondertul 
flexibility and unusual range, even for 
a soprano, her tones proclaim her a 
born vocalist. [very expression has 
the “human” impress and yet her ar- 
tistry is so great as to be beyond 
criticism. It is the perfection of art 
that conceals art and yet presents all 
that art can encompass. 

There were eighteen compositions 
on the program, many of them new 
and still in manuscript form. Thev 
varied from the almost Gregorian sim- 
plicity of Durante’s “Virgin, Font of 
Love,” to the florid “I Feel Thy 
sreath” of Rubinstein and the exuber- 
ence of the old Swedish dance song by 
Halfdan Kjerulf, *Dalpolska.”’ 


GREAT VERSATILITY 


Twenty-four were sung before the 


audience would let up with encores, 
which demonstrated still further the 
artist's great versatility, for she 


showed herself equally at home with 
the Scotch song, “Oh, My Laddie”; 
the Irench ballads and the sonorous 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic,” which 
she gave the audience the great privi- 
ledge of singing with her. And it 
must not be forgotten that she sang 
the “Louise” aria, “Ever Since the 
Day,” with a dramatic intensity and 
soulfulness that could be no more than 
equaled. 

The Call, March }, 
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forcefulness is needed to convey the 
simplicity of fact. Anna Case certainly 
held her auditors in thrall last evening 
at her first recital in the Savoy Thea- 
tre, and no circumlocutions would en- 
hance the completeness of the con- 
quest. It was a capitulation without 
reservations, a glad surrender to a 
charming queen of song. 

We dwellers on the western verge 
of the continent frequently have to 
wait so long for the coming of the 
famous, feeding our impatience and 
curiosity upon words, that we are 
sometimes disappointed when the real- 
ity fails to measure up to the long- 
nurtured expectations. This makes 
all the more notable the arrival of a 
singer who fulfills all hopes and satis- 
files anticipations. 

Anna Case is richly dowered with 
the qualities of person and artistry 
that attract a ready admiration. She 
has beauty of face and contour, grace 
of manner, a personality radiant with 
magnetism, the poise of conscious 
mastery of her resources and a voice 
of rare loveliness. An artistry at once 
so consummate and so unobtrusive 
as to make its contemplation a delight 
guides her every movement and utter- 
ance. 

Whiteness is not a term of com- 
plimentary import as usually employed 
in the description of vocal characteris- 
tics, since it, implies the absence of 
color. But if I may be allowed to use 
it in the physicist’s sense to mean the 
blending of all colors in vivid union, 
Miss Case’s voice is white. It has the 
pure candescence of the lily fresh with 
the dew of morning. For sheer so- 
prano quality—high, clear, serene, pel- 
lucid—it can have few equals. 

Her control of nuances and expres- 
sive emphases is that of the perfect 
painter over the hues of the palette. 
Her intelligence is ever alert to direct 
the shadings and stresses of her phras- 
ings, but her keenness of attention 
has no effect of coldness and calcula- 
tion. 

It is useless to discuss in detail a 
program which, with extra numbers, 
extended to twenty-four compositions. 
But it must be remarked that a pro- 
gram so varied and thoroughly enjoy- 
able is seldom offered at a _ recital. 
More than half the selections were 
either new or so rarely heard as to 
have the impress of novelty. 

San March 4 


Francisco Examiner. 


Chronicle, San Francisco, March 4, 1910. 


AMERICAN DIVA 
PACKS THEATER 


Miss Anna Case Wins Heartfelt 
Aplause from Splendid 
Audience. 





‘‘LIEDER’’ HER FORTE 


Lyric Soprano Shows Great Excel- 
lence in Technique and 
Temperament. 


Spokesman-Review, Spokane, Wash., 


March 22, 1919 





Anna Case Charms Big 
Audience Friday at 
Auditorium 


Breathless exclamations greeted the 
very first appearance Anna 
last night. She was more than beau- 
tiful, she was radiant. Graceful and 
stately, gowned in a golden creation 
with a filmy embroidered 
blue drape falling from the shoulders, 
she seemed as if she might be the 
goddess of art. 

When the first bell-like tones of the 
old Italian song floated out, the au 
that a rare artist 
Seldom is such legato 


of Case 


peacock 


dience knew was 


before them. 


and warmth of tone combined with 
such clearness and distinct enuncia 
tion. 


The arrangement of the program 
was in itself a work of art over which 
the most experienced connoisseur 
could ponder a long time. There was 
a subtle interlaced variety about it all 
—just enough of the old, just enough 
of novelty, and just enough of vocal 
contrast. 
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ECHOES OF MUSIC ABROAD 


Conductors on Wagner—Kufferath Again Heads the Monnaie—French 
Musicians Defend Wanda Landowska—Audience Tries Hissing as a Means of Extract- 

ing Encores—Musical Plans for Peace Celebration at Versailles—Champs Elysées | 
Theater May Be Opera House Again—Rachmaninoff on the Banjo 











\KING a run over to London to cast 
an eye of fatherly supervision on the 
preparations for his “Beaucaire”’ opera 
(which comes off in London this month 
ra Birmingham try-out) André Mes- 
few moments on the side 
to talk with a writer in the Daily Tele- 
ph about music and the war. 
said nothing in particular 
lesigned to shed light on the darkness 
this much-tormented topic, but he did 
end up by dragging Wagner in by the 


£0 r took a 


Messager 


hair. The composer of ‘Tristan’ seems 
to be a thorn in many people’s con- 
sciences these days and even when they 
have all but fastened the guilt of the 


war on him (as Ansermet of the Russian 
Jallet actually did when in America!) 
he remains, as it were, a problem to 
plague them. Messager, it is related, 
“consistently championed the later Wag- 
ner at a time when the ‘Ring’ was anath- 
ema to most Frenchmen. Nor has the 
war had the effect of modifying in the 
least his estimate of the 
lramas as music. 


‘Nibelungen’ 
‘But,’ he unhesitating- 
ly said, ‘the war has kiiled Wagner so 
far as Mv country is concerned, at any 
rate for this generation. How could you 
expect them to attend performances of 
the tetralogy with recollections of the 
‘Wotan’ line and the ‘Siegfried’ line still 
fresh in their minds?’” 

Audiatur et altera pars! The ensu- 
ing from some poilus who helped shatter 
those same ‘Wotan’ and ‘Siegfried’ lines, 
in reply to any interrogation from the 
Monde Musical: 

“For these past four years I have 
never ceased humming the great themes 


of Wagner. . . . We,yshould commit 
an artistic sacrilege in excluding him 
from our theaters.” (Gabriel Offant, 


music-lover and fighter, on behalf of the 
men in his company). Also: 

“The gesture of suppressing German 
music in our artistic life would not be a 
handsome one and there would be far too 
many victims.” (M. G. Carlier, who re- 
signed from his duties as army band 
leader to lead the first line troops and 
who “hates the Boche.’’) 

Apparently some still forget that the 
homecoming soldier is going to be a 
force to be reckoned with in art as well 
as in political and economic life. 

- kk @ 


In Defense of a Clavecinist 


Wanda Landowska, the Polish clave- 
‘In virtuosa, whose center of activity 
before and even during the war has been 
Ber] n, was recently accused of pro- 
“ermanism by the Paris Intransigeant, 
much to the indignation of her French 
irends, among whom Vincent d’Indy, 
‘abriel Pierné, Paul Dukas, H. Expert, 
Jean Marnold, Prod’homme and a num- 
er of other musical figures of influence 

tted and signed a vehement protest 
her defense. 

Several years before the war Lan- 
“Owska Was appointed professor at the 
“oval High School of Berlin. She was 
“lowed to remain at her post during the 


_——. 


tyre 


1 


UW 


period of hostilities, but did not refrain 
from teaching the musical literature of 
K'rance on Pieyel harpsichords. Her re- 
turn to Paris is eagerly desired by her 
many French admirers. 

* * + 


Tito Schipa Hissed 


A Madrid opera audience tried recent- 
ly a new and—as it proved—efficacious 
method of coercing a singer into a de- 
sired encore. ‘Tito Schipa, one of Cam- 
panini’s tenor specialties for next sea- 
son, was the recipient of the paradoxical 




















since the outbreak of the war. For war 
benefits he has played practically all the 
organ music written in France since the 
seventeenth century. Also he conducted 


two Gregorian masses, cantatas by 
Carissimi, “Rebecca,” ‘“Redemption,”’ 
Pergolesi’s “Stabat Mater,’’ Gounod’s 


“Gallia,” and much else. 

On the creative side he has both musi- 
-al and theoretical works to his credit— 
a mass, a pantomime, two lyric dramas, 
some sonatas, a treatise on organ tech- 
nique, published by Senart; an ‘‘Esthetic 
of the Organ” (with a preface by Wi- 








festival symphony concerts by the Pas- 

deloup Orchestra, under Rhené-Baton. 

Elysées Theater’ to Be 
Restored? 

It looks as if the Théatre des Champs- 
Elysées, which had a hectic and none too 
happy career before the war, were to be 
restored to musical uses. A society has 
been formed, capitalized at 3,000,000 
francs, to exploit this valuable piece of 
property on the Avenue Montaigne. The 
Society was to have begun its work about 
April 1. Its directors are Lucien Wurm- 
ser, Georges Bravard and Gabriel Trari- 
eux. “Le Monde Musical” is still in the 
dark as to the precise nature of the per- 
formances to be given at the theater. 
But it surmises that Mr. Wurmser will 
look after the musical interests of the 
establishment, if not immediately at 
least as soon as_ sufficient time has 
elapsed to allow the formation of a com- 
pany and a repertoire. 

* * oa 

Rachmaninoff for the 


Rachmaninoftf’s 
womanhandled 


Champs 


Music Hall 


manhandled 
Prelude 


and 
(needless to 


Guy Ropartz, the Noted French Composer, Conductor and Teacher, at His Desk and Directing a Rehearsal of the Nancy Conserva- 


toire Orchestra. 
Alsace Was Restored to France. 


Slack in His Duties 


honor, which took the shape of vigorous 
hissing, whistling and catcalls. The 
opera was “Tosca” and Schipa, the 
Cavaradossi, succeeded in_ pleasing 
his hearers in the “Lucevan le 
stelle’ to the extent of holding up the 
opera. Reluctantly he went through the 
blubbering aria a second time, but put 
his foot down when the applause indi- 
cated the public will for a second repeti- 
tion. Schipa braved a vicious Milanese 
claque with success and has other records 
of bravery to his credit. But for once 
his tenacity availed him nothing. The 
house, enthusiastic at first, grew ugly 
when he persisted in refusing. Gradu- 
ally there arose a storm of sibilant pro- 
tests. It is related that the tenor, in 
order to save the situation and his own 
skin, complied at length with the best 


grace possible and agonized all over 
again. 
* + * 
Jean Huré’s Activity 
Jean Huré, whose name is more fa- 


miliar than his works in American musi- 
cal circles, has not been deterred from 
strenuous labors despite his ill health 
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dor), an “Elementary Treatise on 
Music,” “Saint Augustin as Musician,” 


“Georges Sand Musicographe,” “Con- 
siderations sur quelques theories ra- 
mistes,” and a translation of Guido 


d’Arezzo’s “Micrologues.” A fair record 
for an invalid. 
x * * 
Brussels Opera Plans 


Maurice Kufferath, great Wagnerian 
commentator and student, is once more 
at the head of the Monnaie in Brussels, 
after a four years’ exile in Geneva. The 
first two novelties to be mounted at 
Brussels’ leading opera house will be 
“occasional pieces’—‘“1914,” a _ lyric 
drama with music by Francois Rasse, 
and “Vers la gloire,’”’ by Leon Dubois, 
director of the Liége Conservatory. 
Later will come a portion of the “Paci- 
fication of Ghent,” in memory of its 
author, Van den Eeden. 

“T,’Invasion,” a four-act opera by Fer- 
nand Brumagne, comes next, and then 
Rabaud’s “Marouf,” which the Belgians 
have not yet heard. Poor Belgians! Has 
not their lot been hard enough already? 

x * * 
Peace Treaty Music 


Some time this century or next, when 
the Paris Conferees get down to busi- 
ness and finish their famous treaty, 
there is going to be a “series of artistic 
manifestations” of all sorts at Versailles, 
where the Germans will presumably do 
what signing they have to do. Camille 
Erlanger is master of the musical 
ceremonies, which will take the shape 
of performances’ in_ the _ palace’s 
theater of Gluck’s and Monteverdi’s 
“Orfeo,” Méhul’s “Joseph and His Breth- 
ren,” Gounod’s “Sapho,’ Lecoq’s “Petit 
Duc” and his unpublished “Faublas.” 
There is likewise talk of eight grand 


Mr. Ropartz Was Transferred from the Nancy to the Strassburg Conservatory Shortly After the Capital of 
The Last Director Under the German Régime Was Hans Pfitzner, Who Showed Himself 


specify the key) has become popular in 
London music-halls as a banjo solo. To 
that point, heaven be thanked, we have 
not yet come. There are still a handful 
among us who realize that this composer 
wrote a piano piece in G Minor and 
called it a Prelude also. 

od ok K 

New Critical Eloquence 


Here is a new style of English music 
criticism, the object of which is terse- 
ness: 

“The London Trio played a new work 
by Sse, oe Apart from some good 
movements (sic), it is undistinguished 
and archaic. The Dvorak, Op. 90 
(‘Dumky’) is entertaining in the livelier 
sections. It was played better than the 
other. Miss —-— destroyed two French 
songs and one Verdi aria; Miss -gave 
’cello solos two rubbishy, and one Caprice 
in A (Fisher) fascinating.” H. F. P. 











Flatbush Women Launch New Music 
Club 


A new musical club was recently or- 
ganized in Flatbush, Brooklyn, under 
the name of the Morning Choral. It is 
composed of about forty women, all of 
whom have cultivated voices, and many 
of whom are soloists of good standing. 
The club plans to give an annual con- 
cert, beginning th‘s spring, as well as a 
series of morning recitals. The con- 
ductor will be Herbert Stavely Sam- 
mond, organist and choirmaster of the 
Clinton Avenue Congregational Church. 
At the organization meeting the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mrs. Harland B. Tibbetts; vice-president, 
Mrs. Hazel Bouton; recording secretary, 
Mrs. George H. Tomes; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Benjamin W. Calvin; 
treasurer, Mrs. L. K. Lewis. 
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INDIANAPOLIS HEARS 
TRIO OF NOTABLES 


Shattuck, McCormack and Heifetz 
the Features of Interesting 
Week of Concert 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 25.—Nota- 
ble attractions are features of the sea- 
son’s close, three artists succeeding each 
other within the past week. Arthur 
Shattuck appeared in an entire program 
before members of the Academy of 
Music on the evening of March 14. In 
his choice of compositions Mr. Shattuck 


showed a decided penchant for Liszt, 
which he played with mastery. After 
the piano groups the male chorus, un- 
der the direction of Rudolf Heyne, sang 
several numbers @ cappella. 

On Sunday afternoon a large audi- 
ence gathered at the Murat Theater on 
the occasion of the second appearance 
here of the renowned violinist, Jascha 
Heifetz. Deafening applause followed 
every number, so that six extra num- 
bers were given to satisfy the audience. 
The wealth of beauty in the E Minor 
Mendelssohn Concerto was fully brought 
out, young Heifetz making it a marvel. 
In all the accompaniments André 
Benoist was equal to the soloist, espe- 
cially in his flawless reading of the Men- 
delssohn Concerto, in which the tutti 
passages were admirably played. 

The Murat Theater was filled to over- 
flow on March 24, when the famous 
tenor, John McCormack, was heard in 
a song recital. He delighted his hear- 
ers, despite a slight throat disturbance, 
especially with the favorites known to 
thousands through his records. The two 
assisting artists were Donald McBeath, 
violin, and Edwin Schneider, at the 
piano, splendidly supporting the soloists. 

The Sunday evening musicales of the 
Athenaeum presented Helena Sipe, pian- 
ist, on March 16, and Mrs. Arnold Spen- 
cer, soprano, on March 23. 

Massenet’s opera, “Le Jongleur de 
Notre Dame,” was the subject of the 
Harmonic Club on’ March 24 at Hollen- 
beck Hall. The soloists were Mrs. H. 
B. Coldwell, Mrs. T. O. Baxter, Mrs. 
Milton Elrod, Mrs. S. K. Ruick, Rachel 
Hamilton, Dorothy Knight and Thomas 
Nealis. Fr. & 





TWO ARTISTS IN PROVIDENCE 


Galli-Curci and Levitzki Give Recitals, 
Drawing Large Audiences 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 27.—One of 
the biggest crowds ever seen in the Shu- 
bert Majestic Theater attended the Galli- 
Curci recital on March 25. The concert, 
originally scheduled for the previous 
Sunday, was postponed because of a 
slight cold which Mme. Galli-Curci 
claimed endangered her top notes. It 
must have been a slight attack, indeed, 
for after the two days’ rest her voice 
was as clear as a bell. 

The big audience was not particularly 
enthusiastic, but a portion of it was suf- 
ficiently persistent to force the singer 
to return for several encores. In oper- 
atic arias of the colorature variety her 
execution was flawless and her intona- 
tion pure. Her assistants, Messrs. 
Berenguer, flautist, and Samuels, pian- 
ist, performed their work very accept- 
ably. 

Mischa Levitzki, the young piano 
genius, played for the first time in Provi- 
dence, March 27, at the home of Governor 
R. Livingston Beeckman for the benefit 
of the Rhode Island Branch of the Amer- 
ican Friends of Musicians in France. 
His program, played brilliantly, included 
the Beethoven “Sonata Appassionata,” 
a group of Chopin pieces and others by 
Liszt. The latter’s “Campanella” was 
added at the close. A. P. 





Bangor Company Organized to Stimu- 
late City’s Music 


BANGOR, ME., March 18.—The musical 
and theater-going public of Bangor is re- 
joicing over the announcement, recently 
made, that Joseph P. Bass, owner and 
publisher of the Bangor Daily Commer- 
cial, has brought the old Opera House 
property on Main Street, which was de- 
stroyed by fire in January, 1914. In ad- 
dition to the purchase and in order to 
stimulate this city’s artistic growth, a 
corporation has been formed under the 
directorship of Dr. E. B. Sawyer, J. P. 
Bass, Harry A. Chapman, J. P. Frawley 
and A. L. Freeze. Known as the Ban- 
gor Opera House, Inc., its purpose is in 


part “to hold, own and acquire by lease, 
purchase or exchange, real estate or per- 
sonal property of whatsoever kind in the 
city of Bangor for the purpose of erect- 
ing, equipping and furrshing an opera 
house, theater, moving picture house or 
other building or buildings for the pur- 
poses of amusement, entertainment, edu- 
cation or recreation of a public or pri- 
vate character, and to operate, manage 
or conduct the same.” 

The Opera House is to be repaired in 
the most up-to-date manner and will be 
leased for performances by A. S. Black 
of the Maine Theater Company. 

J.L. B. 





The fourth annual report of Dr. Hum- 
phrey J. Stewart, official organist at 
the Spreckels Organ Pavillion of San 
Diego, Cal., recently submitted to the 
board of park commissioners, shows that 
the open-air recitals given throughout 
the year are growing in popularity and 
are constantly getting better attend- 
ance. 


MISS NOVAES AIDS 
PARIS PROFESSORS 





Guiomar Novaes, Pianist. Recital, 
ZEolian Hall, Evening, March 25. 
The Program: 


Prelude, Chorale and Fugue, Cé- 
sar Franck; Nocturne in F, Two 
Mazurkas, Fantasie in F Minor, 
Chopin; Nocturne, Fauré; “Pha- 
lénes,” I. Philipp; “La Soirée dans 
Grenade,” “Les Collines dAnaca- 
pri,’ “Minstrels,” Debussy. 











The Association of Professors of the 
Paris Conservatoire benefited to the ex- 
tent of several thousand dollars through 
the efforts of Miss Novaes, whose re- 
cital on Tuesday evening of last week 
in their behalf realized that large 
amount. Probably the sum would have 


been even larger had not the pi: 
chosen for the event the day of the 
parade, when the exciting vibratior 
the moment did not allow the mir 
withdraw peaceably into the stiller 

tuaries of beauty. For all that, th 
tendance was large and a numbe 
persons sat on the stage. To record 
Miss Novaes played with moving | 
ness and inexhaustible artistry j 
state what has now become a com: 
place. Her performance of the 

lude, Chorale and Fugue of Fran 
music certainly not attuned to su 
palpitating day—won her much 
plause, but neither that nor the C} 
scored as heavily as the pieces 
Fauré, Isidor Philipp (Miss Nov 
teacher) and Debussy in a lighter 

There were numerous encores, inclu 
a Paderewski composition. H. F. 





TORONTO.—Jessie McAlpine, pi: 
pupil of W. O. Forsyth, in her i: 
recital at Foresters’ Hall on Marc 
was well received. 
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NAMARA 


Singing before 


audience of 


4,000 


people in 
Scranton, Pa. 


March 18,1919 


achieves a 
tremendous 


SUCCESS. 


‘Made a wonder- 
ful impression.”’ 


Scranton, Pa., Times 


“Marguerite Nam- 
ara has made 
friends for life in 
Scranton. She is 
a beautiful young 
woman with a high 
soprano voice of 
great range.”’ 


Scranton, Pa., Tribune 


Aeolian Hall, New York 
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; aan ieee ab tints CAMPANINI ARTISTS FORM SEXTET 
Lezinska, Namara, Martinelli, ia wuearies x OS SPEER | | ) 
Morgana and Althouse Are FRI. | TH E AUDITOR IUM. ee 7 | 
Welcomed in Concerts iM 3 = A | : 


ScRANTON, Pa., March 22.—Marguer- 
te Namara, Paul Althouse and Ethel 
tee nska, with Charles Baker as accom- 

st, gave a program before a very 

» audience at the Thirteenth Regi- 

ment Armory, in this city, on the evening 
fMareh 18. Mr. Althouse sang “Celeste 

| Aida,” Ward-Stephens’s “Christ in Flan- 
lel and, by request, “Fay Foster’s 

“The Americans Come!” “The Crying 

f the Water,” Campbell-Tipton ; 
“Duna,” McGill; “Do not go, my love,” 
Hageman; an aria from “Rigoletto” and 
the part of Rodolfo in the “Bohéme” 
juet completed his offering. 
ime. Namara sang an aria from “Ma- 

ma Butterfly” and a number of little 
songs, some Old English, “The Kilties’ 
March,” by Murchison, and “Little 
Birds,’ by Buzzi-Peccia. 

Mme. Ethel Leginska never played 
with more fire and brilliance. She 
pened the concert with the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in a version which 
sounded like a whole orchestra, and then 
played a Rameau Gavotte and Varia- 
tions, a Moszkowski Valse, a Prelude by 
Rachmaninoff and the Liszt Rhapsody 
No. 18. 

Martinelli and Nina Morgana came 
here on the evening of March 19 as the 
attractions for a concert given at the 
Armory by the American Bank of Com- 
merce to its depositors in celebration of 
s first anniversary. There were 3000 
n attendance. Martinelli sang with his 
isual fervor and great breadth of tone. 
His Italian numbers were by far the best, 
although “Mother, My Dear,” by Tre- 
harne, and the new Roxas song, “Adora- 
tion,’ were very well done. Nina Mor- 
gana made a distinct success. She was 
at her best in the big aria from “The 
Barber.” With Martinelli she sang a 
“Carmen” duet. Roxas proved an excel- 
lent accompanist. BE. G. FP. 





Musical Art Society to Resume Activities 
Next Season * 


The Musical Art Society, Frank Dam- 
rosch, director, is to resume its activities 
during the coming season. The concerts 
of this organization were omitted this 
year because of the appointment of the 
director to Government service. Prepa- 
rations are now being made for the sea- 
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Artist Sextet from Chicago Opera Association, with Their Manager; ‘Left to Right, They Are Jules Daiber, Manager; Forrest Lamont 


and Warren Proctor, Tenors; Jessie Christian, Soprano; James Goddard, Basso- Irene Pavloska, Mezzo-Soprano; Desire 
Defrere, Baritone; Cesare Sturani, Accompanist 


ANTON, OHIO, April 3.—A sextet of 
artists of the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciation have recently welded their vocal 
powers together ana are giving interest- 


ing concerts presenting glimpses of well- 
known operas. A rather unusual and in- 
teresting program was given by them re- 


cently here under the auspices of the 
People’s Musical Course, on the evenings 
of March 21 and 22. This aggregation of 
artists presented the Sextet from “Lu- 
cia,” Quartet from “Rigoletto,” the Trio 
from “Faust” and other operatic num- 
bers, in addition to gach artist appearing 
in a group of songs. The immediate re- 


engagement of this Sextet for next sea- 
son and four other dates in the vicinity 
of Canton for next season has prompted 
Jules Daiber, manager of these artists, 
to book a tour for the months of October 
and November throughout the Middle 
West. The same Sextet will appear on 
April 14 at Waterbury, Conn. 





son of 1919-20, with the purpose of main- 
taining the high standards which the so- 
ciety has set for itself in the past twenty- 





four years. The choir, of seventy pro- 
fessional soloists, will be carefully select- 
ed and will perform d@ cappella music. 





NOTED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


ANNOUNCES 


The concerts will be given in Carnegie 
Hall on the evening of Dec. 16, 1919, and 
the afternoon of April 3, 1920. 








SERGEI KLIBANSKY 





Latest Successes of Artists from the Klibansky Studio 


Lotta Madden : 





Pa.—‘One of the 
arest musical treats presented 
n a generation.” 


Scranton, 





! ‘ooked to Pacific Coast dur- 
ng May. 
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Betsy Lane Shepherd ¢ 





Baltimore, Md.—‘‘Miss Shep- 
herd captivated her large au- 
dience with selections in the 
native tongue which bespoke 
the finished artist.” 

Southern Tour, 
June. 
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Virginia Rea é 


Bangor, Me.—‘‘Her staccato 
notes were beautiful and her 
high tones were especially soft 
and pleasing.” 





Lewiston, Me.—“Sings with 
great finish and intelligence.” 
Tour through Maine: 

=e 








>. cr 2 « 
Bangor Me. 
tunate 
tralto voice of rich quality. 


bers 
impressive, and in her group 
of songs she was delightful.” 
Tour through Maine. 

>> 


Over 500 Pupils in Opera, Concert, Church and Colleges 


Studio Address: 212 West 59th Street, New York City 





Ruth Pearcy . 


“She is the for- 
of a con- 


possessor 


In her dramatic num- 
her interpretation was 
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VANCOUVER MAYOR WINS 
FIGHT FOR SUNDAY MUSIC 





Refuses to Cancel Symphony Concert 
as Requested by Delegation of 
Clergymen 
VANCOUVER, B. C., March 25.—Al- 
though a delegation of clergymen pro- 
tested against the holding of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s recent concert at the 
Orpheum Theater, Mayor Gale told them 
emphatically, when they waited on him 
Friday afternoon, that he took full re- 
sponsibility for granting the permission 
and would do nothing to cancel it. The 
delegation comprised the Rev. C, H. 
Huestis of the Lord’s Day Alliance; the 


Rev. A. E. Cooke, the Rev. H. R. McGill, 
the Rev. Dr. S. S. Osterhout, the Rev. 
Dr. J. S. Henderson and Captain Welt of 
the Salvation Army. 

Dr. Henderson contended that the con- 
cert was a commercial entertainment to 
be conducted for pay on the Sabbath, and 
was, therefore, an infraction of the law. 
While he regretted anything that would 
have even the semblance of an infraction 
on the act, the mayor declared he was 
prepared to take full responsibility for 
the holding of the concert on Sunday. 
Permission had been given on the dis- 
tinct understanding that there was to be 
no ticket selling. He had given the per- 
mission because he believed symphony 
music was not only elevating from a mu- 
sical standpoint, but the hearing of such 
music added to a man’s religion. For 
months he had been trying to arrange 
for symphony performances in the city in 
order that lovers of music might have an 
opvortunity of enjoying the art. Un- 
fortunately musicians who formed part of 
the organization were busy during the 
afternoons and evenings, and Sunday, 
therefore, was the only day on which they 
could give these concerts. The orchestra 
could not be prosecuted without a fiat 
from the Attornev General, and his wor- 
ship did not believe such a fiat would 
be given without a request from himself, 
and such a request would not be made by 
him The performance had been ar- 
ranged so that it would not interfere with 
church services. and it would be an as- 
set to the city to have a nerformance by 
men trained by Conductor Green, a leader 


with a European reputation. The mayor 
had also arranged for a concert on a Sat- 
urday morning for children who could 
not attend Sunday evening’s event. 
mcD. 





PRESENT SLAV MUSIC 





Francis Pangrac Sings at Festival with 
Huss Choral Union 


A “Festival of Liberty” in honor of 
the Peace Conference now being held in 
Paris was celebrated by interesting pro- 
grams, part of which brought forth mu- 
sic of the Slavs, on the afternoons of 
March 19, 20, 21 and 22, in Wanamaker’s 
Auditorium. 

Francis Pangrac, New York baritone, 
an authoritative interpreter of Czech, 
Slovak and Serbian songs, was the fea- 
tured soloist. He won praise for his con- 
vincing delivery of a Serbian group 
which included Stojanowitch’s “The 
Meadow” and “O Sea!” Ludmila Wetche 
proved a sterling accompanist. 

At Saturday’s concert Mr. Pangrac 
gave charming interpretations of songs 
by Smetana, Fibich and Dvorak. Of ex- 
ceptional interest was a traditional Bo- 
hemian Chorale, one of the first chants 
written in the Czech tongue, dating from 
the ninth century. This, together with 
a cycle of five folk-songs for soli and 
chorus, harmonized by Mme. Pangrac, 
was impressively sung by the Jan Huss 
Choral Union under the efficient direc- 
tion of Anna Fuka-Pangrac. M. B.S. 





Frederick Gunther Ends Successful War 
Work in New Haven 


Frederick Gunther, the New York 
bass-baritone, who has been in service for 
the past seven months as director of 
musie for the National War Work Coun- 
cil of the Y. M. C. A., in charge of all the 
musical activities of the War Work In- 
dustries at New Haven, Conn., has re- 
turned to New York in his professional 
capacity as a concert-singer and teacher. 
Mr. Gunther did valuable work while in 
New Haven at the Winchester plant. He 
was given a luncheon on Feb. 14, prior to 
his leaving New Haven, by a dozen prom- 
inent business men of that city at the 
Yale Graduate Club. 





tion. 


visor, 


free of charge. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





“Aims and Policies’”’ 


This is the title of a new booklet we 
have just published for free distribu- 
In it we set forth in a simple 
yet comprehensive way the scope and 
purpose of the 


Progressive Series 
of Piano Lessons 


This booklet is of vital interest to 
The Private Piano Teacher, 
The Piano Student, 

The Public School Music Super- 


Parents Interested in the Pianistic 
Education of Their Children. 


In fact, it should be read by everyone concerned with the 
development of music in America. 
Address Dept. A, Art Publication Society, 


A copy will be mailed 















































A Remarkable Achievement 


BY THE 


Ellison-White 
Musical Bureau 


' LAWRENCE A. LAMBERT, General Manager | 


Broadway Building PORTLAND, OREGON 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
W nnipeg and Calgary, Can. Boise, Idaho Sydney, Australia 














General Eastern Representative 


CATHARINE A. BAMMAN 
53 West 39th Street, New York City 


FIRST YEAR’S RECORD 


OPERA DEPARTMENT 
SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO.— Eleven 


weeks of guaranteed time, including: Vancouver, 
B.C.; Seattle, Portland, San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Kansas 
City, St. Louis, Chicago, etc. 


CONTRACT RENEWED FOR SEASON 1919-20. 
With Increased Territory. 








CONCERT DEPARTMENT 


PARIS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—6 Dates 
—Northwest—cancelled by ‘“‘Flu.”’ 


FRENCH MILITARY BAND—50 DATES 
vere United States and part of Western Can- 
ada. 


ALLIED WAR VETERANS’ BAND— 110 Dates 
—Western United States. 





Blocks of Dates Booked on Concert Artists 


Muratore ........ 3 Fanning ......... 18 
Godowsky ....... 20 Menges.......... 10 
ter, 2 LS, 17 =Parlow ......... *20 
Leginska ........ > ie OO 8 


And Smaller Groups on—Karle, Maud Powell 
and others. 


*Cancelled; Artist couldn’t come. 





TERRITORY OPERATED: 


Western U. S.—San Francisco to Chicago. 
Western Canada—Victoria to Winnipeg. 


9, 


“ARTISTS’ COURSES”’—Conducted in 8 cities. 


Individual Attractions placed in 20 other cities. 








ATTRACTIONS NOW BEING 
ARRANGED for SEASON 1919-20 
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pLAN RICH OFFERINGS FOR 
ILLINOIS MUSIC FESTIVAL 


List Of Soloists Is Announced—Minne- 
apolis Orchestra and Choruses 
Also to Be Heard 

vANSTON, ILL, March 28.—Plans 
have just been completed for the 1919 
Ch cago North Shore Music Festival to 
be neld in the Northwestern Gymnasium 
Bu.lding here on May 30 and 31 and 
Jure 2, 4 and 5, when four evening con- 
cer s and one matinée will be given. 

he soloists engaged are John McCor- 
mack (two nights), Rosa Ponselle, the 
new soprano of the Metropolitan Opera; 
Herbert Witherspoon, bass; Rose Lut- 
iger Gannon, contralto; Mabel Garrison, 
soprano; Arthur Hackett, tenor; Flor- 


ence Hinkle, soprano; Paul Althouse, 
tenor; Cyrena Van Gordon, mezzo- 


soprano of the Chicago Opera, and Rein- 
ald Werrenrath, baritone of the Metro- 
poliian Opera. 

' On the opening night, Memorial Day, 
the principal choral number will be 
Verdi’s “Requiem.” Preceding the “Re- 
quiem” Perey Fletcher’s “A Song_ to 
Victory” will be sung. The entire Min- 
neapolis Symphony Orchestra will fur- 
nish the accompaniments, and Peter C. 
Lutkin will conduct. 

The next concert will be the usual 
Saturday matinée, which will include 
the Children’s Choir of 1500 voices from 
the Evanston Grade Schools, Wilmette 
and Glencoe schools, which will be heard 
in a cantata as well as in children’s and 
patriotic songs. The cantata to be sung 
at this matinée is “The Forest Rondo,” 
by Louise Ayres Garnett, its first per- 
formance anywhere. The children will 
also sing a choral arrangement of the 
“Pomp and Circumstance” March, by 
Elgar, and the Waltz Song and Soldiers’ 
Chorus from “Faust.” 

Orchestral numbers will be given by 
the Minneapolis Orchestra, under Emil 
Oberhoffer’s baton. Osborne McCon- 
athy will direct the children’s chorus. 
Monday night, June 2, will present Mc- 
Cormack as the only soloist. He will 
sing arias by Mozart and Beethoven and 
will conclude the evening with a group 
of songs. The Minneapolis Symphony 
will furnish the accompaniments and 
will provide special numbers. 

Elgar’s “The Dream of Gerontius” will 


be given on Wednesday with the Festi- 
val Chorus of 600. 

The final night, “Victory Night,” will 
bring forward a new choral work en- 
titled “Hymn of Thanksgiving,” by Peter 
C. Lutkin. The “American Fantasy,” 
by Victor Herbert, will be one of the 
orchestral numbers. Arne Oldberg has 
composed a “Festal Rhapsody,” which 
will be given its first performance on 
this occasion. The evening will end with 
the “Hallelujah” Chorus from “The Mes- 
siah,” sung by the Festival Chorus, the 
A Cappella Choir and soloists. 





Mrs. Sprotte Interprets Programs of 
Gertrude Ross’s Works 


SANTA BARBARA, CAL., March 28.—A 
program of compositions by Gertrude 
Ross was presented before the Woman’s 
Club by Mme. Anna Ruzena Sprotte, 
with the composer at the piano. The con- 
cert proved a most refreshing one, and 
was one of the best concerts heard here 
in a long while. Opening with the only 
“outside” number, Mrs. Sprotte gave the 
“Mendicant’s Air” from “Prophéte.” The 
talented composer was represented by 
four groups. The first included “Peace” 
(from a War Trilogy) most forceful, 
“God’s Service Flag,” “A Golden 
Thought,” “Yo no se si me quieres,” an 
arrangement of a _ delightful Spanish 
folk song. Two Vivid “Western 
Sketches,” were “Ride of the Cowboy” 
and Spanish Serenade; followed by a 
Valse from the Ballet, ““Legende.” Color- 
ful “Songs of the Desert” were “Sunset 
in the Desert,” “Night in the Desert” and 
the well known “Dawn in the Desert.” 
The last group included “My Madonna,” 
“Slumber Song of Izumo” (from art 
songs of Japan), “Go not Happy Day,” 
“Good Morning Life,” dedicated to the 
singer, and “Easter Morn,” followed by 
several encores. Both artist and com- 
poser were much applauded. 





Rosa Ponselle, dramatic soprano of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, by 
arrangement with her personal repre- 
sentative, William Thorner, has_ been 
booked by the Metropolitan Musical Bu- 
reau for the following festival appear- 
ances: April 29, Richmond, Va.; May 
2, Norfolk, Va.; May 5, Macon, Ga.; 
May 14, Ann Arbor, Mich.; May 17, 
Springfield, Mass. Miss Ponselle will 
also appear at the Evanston (Ill.) Fes- 
tival in June. 





SASHA VOTICHENKO, 
TYMPANON EXPONENT, 
VISITS PALM BEACH 
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Sasha Votichenko, Tympanon Soloist 


PALM BEACH, FLA., March 20.—Sasha 
Votichenko, Russian composer and ex- 
ponent of the tympanon, is spending a 
few weeks here. He has also been a 
guest of Mr. and Mrs. J. Thornley Anyon 
at their villa, “Geyholm.” Mr. Votichen- 
ko plans to return to New York in time 
to give a concert at the Hdtel des 
Artistes in the latter part of April. 

In the meantime he has been engaged 
in work on his latest composition, “The 
Dawn of Humanity,” which will be heard 
for the first time at his April concert. 


Carl Hahn Compositions Presented in 
Concert at Arion Society 


An afternoon of the compositions of 
Carl Hahn was given at the Arion Society 
in New York on March 23. Mr. Hahn 
presided at the piano and was aided in the 
interpreting of his music by Mrs. Louise 
Julien and Mrs. William Clifford, so- 
pranos, Mrs. Samuel Harris and Adelaide 
Tydeman, contraltos, and the Manhattan 
Quartet of male voices, Messrs. Weiman, 
Gross, Janson and Schwarzkopf. Among 
the works performed were the trios for 
women’s voices, “The Lark,” “The 
Cuckoo,” “Mister Mockin’ Bird,” “For- 
get Me Not” and “Whip-poor-will,” and 
for male quartet, “Cupid and the Bee” 
and “Song of the Main.” Mrs. Harris 
won praise in “Sleepytown,” “Trees” and 
“Tis All That I Can Say,” Mrs. Clifford 
in “The Return,” Miss Tydeman in 
“There’s a Rosie Show in Derry,” and 
Mrs. Julian in “Japanese Love Song,” 
“Rain Song” and “Tossing Him a Rose.” 





Sophie Braslau Sings at Civic Concert 
in Portland, Me. 


PORTLAND, ME., March 28.— The 
eleventh subscription organ concert of 
the Municipal Series on Thursday eve- 
ning was a distinct success, with Sophie 
Braslau as the assisting artist. She 
brought out a large house and aroused 
them to high enthusiasm with her won- 
derful voice. Her program was well se- 
lected, opening with the aria “Che faro 
senza Euridice” of Gluck, and “Brindisi,” 
from Donizetti’s ‘“Lucrezia Borgia.” 
After each group Miss Braslau respond- 
ed to the enthusiastic applause with an 
extra song. Giuseppe Bamboschec played 
the accompaniments artistically. Mr. 
Macfarlane, the organist, was in fine 
form and played Wood’s Concert Over- 
ture in C Minor; an Offertory in B Flat, 
by Hall; “Evensong,” by Johnston; Nor- 
wegian Dance, by Grieg, and Rogers’s 
Suite. A. B. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Pier Adolfo Tir- 
indelli won the plaudits of a capacity 
audience at the Cincinnati Conservatory 
of Music on March 20, when he con- 
ducted the Conservatory Orchestra in 
one of the most artistic concerts in all 
its history. The soloists were Mabel 
Black, soprano; Herbert  Silbersack, 
pupil of Mr. Tirindelli, and Lois Neilly, 
pianist. 
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songs. 


the audience were her 


A concert of unusual charm and freshness was 
housed by the Savoy Theater last night when May 
Peterson made her first appearance in San Fran- 
cisco with a program of sixteen widely diversified 


The outstanding feature of the concert was Miss 


Peterson’s delightful and intimate personality, 
which at once bridged the lacuna, which nearly 
always exists between singer and audience. Her 


smile was genuinely warm: it seemed to take in 
everyone in the most personal and gracious man- 
ner; and after she had been on the stage a short 
time it would not have mattered greatly whether 
she was a great singer or not, for by that time 
friends and 
She had won them over through the sheer force 
of her gemuetlich personality. 


But Miss Peterson has a very beautiful voice, 


Said Willard Huntington Wright, the Most 
Noted Critic on the Pacific Coast, in the 
San Francisco Bulletin, March 16, 1919: 


PIAY PETERSON SCORES SUCCESS 


Voice Plus Personality Win 


Savoy Audience 


powers. 


supp yrters. 


MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, Inc., One West Thirty-fourth Street, New York 
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and one which fully justifies the success she has 

attained with the Metropolitan Opera Company. 
The manner in which she completely captivated 

her audience was in itself sufficient proof of her 

The audience refused to leave the theater 
at the close of her program until she had added 
three more encores. 

So far as one may judge from a single concert, 
her success has been indubitably deserved, and that 
the richness and beauty of her voice fully justify 
the encomiums it has called forth. 

Another concert by Miss Peterson, with an en- 
tire change of program, will be given next Satur- 

- day afternoon in the same theater, and no true 
lover of the art of singing should fail to hear it. 
To her capabilities as a singer of the -first class she 
adds a physical loveliness and charm of personality 
which are all too rare in artists of her high tech- 
nical attainment. 


— 
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MISS NASH PROVES 
ARTISTRY IN RECITAL 





Frances Nash, Pianist. Recital, 
ZEKolian Hall, Evening, March 28. 
The Program: 


Sonata (“Eroica’) in G Minor, 
MacDowell; Nocturne, Op. 62, No. 
1, and Scherzo, Op. 39, No. 3, Cho- 
pin; “Evocation” and “El AIl- 
baican,” Albeniz; “Le Soir dans 
les Pins,” Gabriel-Dupont; Toc- 
cata, Saint-Saéns. 











Though it is more fashionable now- 
adays to announce oneself as a pupil of 
Auer than as a pupil of Leschetizky, the 
pianists still pour in as steady a stream 
as of yore from studio to stage; it ap- 
pears that only the will and the teacher 


need to be added unto an intelligence 
and natural endowment of simple passa- 
bility in order to produce a concert pian- 
ist who shall meet all technical require- 
ments. Therefore, although Frances 


Ha Nash is a very competent technician, it 


is on other grounds that her admirer 
would commend her to a public attention 
yet wider than that she has already 
won since her metropolitan début some 
two seasons ago. There is evident in 
her playing a quality which is individu- 
ality and yet not individuality; it is 
something more pointed, more spontane- 
more American: “pep.” Perhaps 
because of this, her MacDowell playing 
was the most interesting that one chron- 
icler remembers having heard, this sea- 
son, at any rate. Miss Nash didn’t lay 
him on the anvil of the piano and pound 
him flat, nor did she, with a worshipper’s 
mistaken zeal, attempt to pad and poke 
out the flat and weak places of which 
not even this idol is devoid. Musicians 
trained in other lands and Americans 
who have more faith than dispassionate- 
ness of judgment have so insistently and 
vociferously claimed a distinctive na- 
tional character for the music of our 
late composer-laureate that a reaction 
has quite naturally been in order—a re- 
action whose precipitation Miss Nash’s 
interpretation was calculated to stay. 


sonata came out 
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He projected the mood of each particular 
piece upon his programme. 
them Henry found a certain sympathy 
which brought them to the audience in a 
new and attractive light. The Schumann 
in the rhapsodizing 
spirit of the improvisator. 
to one of the Brahms intermezzi, Henry 
at once became grave and thoughtful, re- 
strained to a degree, but with a complete 
appreciation of the melodic line. 


This music is of such naive fervors and 
intervening mechanical gestures as 
American culture is apt to show in all 
departments. To say that the “Eroica” 
as played by Miss Nash was uneven (as 
one listener did) is not, therefore, to say 
that unevenness is a characteristic of 
her technique or art. 

But what shall be said of her Chopin? 
That many of her hearers liked it was 
obvious. Perhaps it is equally obvious 
that if a person likes to hear Chopin 
played in one style, any other interpre- 
tation is bound to rub him the wrong 
way. Miss Nash didn’t keep the pedal 
down; she frequently released it, but 
only to subject it again to a pressure 
which effectively lifted the veil of in- 
timacy from the Nocturne. Naturally 
enough, the chosen Scherzo proved more 
congenial to her personality. 

With the Albeniz numbers verve was 
again enthroned. There is many a per- 
son in this world to-day, yea, in the 
musical world, who does not find in the 
Spanish composer a wakener of any un- 
suspected energies or a sounder of any 
special depths. Under Miss Nash’s fingers 
these two numbers became what Albeniz 
typically should be—things of immediate 
rhythmic appeal, as dances or anything 
resembling dances ought to be. 

Considering the weather, a_ notably 
good-sized audience attended. Miss Nash 
repaid their efforts by again proving 
herself an artist in the most interesting 
if not the most comprehensive sense of 
that word. 3 ae Ale of 





Serato to Visit This Country Again Next 
Fall 


Arrigo Serato, the Italian violinist, 
who made his American début in the 
early fall of 1914 and who then remained 
in this country only three months, will 
make a tour here beginning next fall. 
Mr. Serato has been unable to leave Italy 
before because of the impossibility of 
obtaining passport. As during his first 
tour, he will again be under the manage- 
ment of Annie Friedberg. 





Mrs. Raymond Fort, for many years 
soprano in Emanuel Baptist Church of 
Albany, N. Y., sang for the Monday 
Musical Club, March 24, “The Unfore- 
seen” and “Lullaby,” by Cyril Scott, and 
“Charming Chloe,” by Edward German. 
She is a pupil of Frank Hemstreet. 


In each of lated. 
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Passing on 
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EDWARD C. MOORE, Chicago Journal. 


“GOOD TASTE IS ONE OF THE RARE QUALITIES FOR WHICH THIS PIAN. 
IST IS CONSPICUOUS.” 
Transcontinental Tour For 1919-20 Now Being Booked By 


HARRY CULBERTSON, HOTEL DEL PRADO, MIDWAY BLVD., CHICAGO 


Personal Address, Steinway Hall, 109 East 14th Street, New York 


HENRY T. FINCK. 


Another Success 


ARTHUR MIDDLETON 


AMERICAN BARITONE 





WILLIAM CHURCHILL HAMMOND 


Organist and Choir Master SECOND CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH 
Professor of Music MOUNT HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
Organist and Choir Master SKINNER MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
Address HOLYOKE, MASS., 231 Cabot Street. Telephone 1900 


March 7, 1919. 
Haensel & Jones, 
Aeolian Hall 
New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: - 

Mr. Middleton's recital was 
away and beyond anything that we 
expected. He came across 100% plus. 

The program was magnificently chosen and 
sung, and it was one of the very finest 
concerts we have had in our seven years 
series. I have met twenty-five people 
who know what they are talking about who 
said the same thing. Holyoke will 
shout itself to the limit for Middleton. 
I am much obliged to you and Mr. 
Middleton for cooperating and arranging 
just that kind of a program. He gave us 
just what we wanted, and he gave it ina 
manner never to be forgotten. 

Cordially yours, 


William C Hammond 


Management: 


HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


“BEYOND DOUBT AN ARTIST OF GREAT INTELLIGENCE AND SUPERB EQUIPMENT.” 


MAURICE HALPERSON. 


HAROLD HENRY 


Schubert impromptu danced and scintil- 
The highest point was reached in 
the César Franck prelude, chorale and 
This is music conceived along 
large lines and requiring breadth, steadi- 
ness and firmness to give it proper effect. 
Henry caught the feeling perfectly and 
played the work nobly and finely. 
an interpretation to be remembered with 
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Werrenrath Creates Excellent | 
Impression in ‘“‘ Faust’’ Début 








Baritone Makes First Appearance as ‘Valentin’—Lazaro 
Essays “Rodolfo” in “Bohéme”’ for First Time—'’Car- 


men” and ‘Martha’ Repeated 











\TEREST in Wednesday’s matinée 
. ‘ “aust” centered on Reinald Wer- 
nath’s début as Valentin. The esteemed 
rt artist’s great popularity was 
nifested by the overwhelming ap- 
se of his numerous admirers. With 
his splendid assets, and with the prog- 

he seems to be making, Mr. Werren- 


ed artist on the operatic stage that he 
n the concert platform. His finely 
spered and excellently equalized bari- 
., his splendid technique of singing 
re and simple, no doubt will prove far 
re effective when he comes to the reali- 
ion that an opera singer paints with 
yy, saturated colors where the con- 
t singer merely designates, delineates 
th subtle delicacy. 

‘eraldine Farrar as the sumptuously 
parelled, modest and_ simple little 
rquerite Was again the glorious para- 
_ While the artist’s present-day im- 
sonation of the rdle is a marked im- 
vement over her erstwhile exagger- 


ated conception of this character, her 
Marguerite is still rather too sophisti- 
cated to ring true. Vocally, Miss Farrar 
was in decidedly better form than for 
some time past, in the trio even proving 
a very pleasurable surprise. 

The Faust of Martinelli might safely 
be appraised just as meritorious as every- 
thing this accomplished artist does, were 
it not for his very Italianized French and 
a disconcerting tendency to flatten on the 
medium and lower registers. Rothier’s 
Méphistophélés is rather more heroic 
than sinister, more theatrical than mys- 
tic. He sang the role splendidly, how- 
ever, in pure, clear-cut French, his im- 
pressive basso often enough attaining 
moments of decided grandeur. Quaint 
and droll, though of fine distinction, was 
Kathleen Howard’s Martha and winsome 
and vocally fluent the Siebel of Ray- 
monde Delaunois. The ladies’ chorus 
sounded very thin, while the vox populi 
of the opposite sex might have been more 
harmoniously rounded. 

A treat for others besides old gentle- 
men was the tone poem in human curves 
of the ballet in the Walpurgis Night— 
the elf-like grace of Rosina Galli even 
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scoring a separate and well-deserved 
ovation. Pierre Monteux conducted with 
much care and alertness, thougn on tne 
whole the performance might have been 
considerably enlivened and generally im- 
bued with more color. Feds 


“Rigoletto” Again 


Verdi’s “Rigoletto” was the opera on 
Wednesday evening. Mr. de Luca gave 
a remarkable performanec of the title 
role, Mr. Hackett was very admirable 
as the Duke and Mme. Barrientos 
earned praise as Gilda. As Maddalena 
Sophie Braslau did both fine singing and 
acting. Mr. de Segurola was the Spara- 
fucile, while Mmes. Mattfelt, Egener, 
White and Messrs. Rossi, Laurenti, Bada 
and Reschiglian filled the other rdéles. 
Mr. Moranzoni’s conducting was worthy 
of esteem. 


“Marta” Once Mcre 


A cast, calculated to 
whelming number of standees to 
Metropolitan, presented ‘Marta” on 
Thursday night. Caruso, as_ Lionel, 
made his first appearance since his jubi- 
lee, and had to bow innumerable times 
to the bravos of his worshippers. Mme. 
Barrientos in the title réle also made an 
excellent impression, having to repeat 
her ever popular aria. Mme. Homer was 
a delightful Nancy, Didur was excellent 
as Plunkett, and Malatesta as Tristan. 
Mr. Bodanzky conducted. 


A Début in “Carmen” 


The José, Martinelli, and the Micaela, 
Marie Sundelius, divided the honors at 
the “Carmen” performance on Friday 
night. Clarence Whitehill, under the 
handicap of a severe vocal indisposition, 
acquitted himself with distinction as 
Escamillo. Mary Mellish took the part 
of Frasquita for the first time and cre- 
ated a favorable impression. Farrar 
seemed to be indisposed on this evening; 
at times her voice could scarcely be 
heard. The rest of the familiar cast 
was commendable. Monteux conducted. 


lure an over- 


the 
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“La Bohéme” Repeated 


That the cast of “La Bohéme” for 


Saturday afternoon last was chosen with 
reference to the ear and not to the eye 


was evident before the first act was well 
over. But that “singers should be seen 
and not heard” is no more unwise than 
that singers should be heard and not 
seen. Miss Muzio’s Mimi was undoubt- 
edly in most respects a delight to the 
ear; and it is equally true that Mr. 
Lazaro, who made his début in the part, 
by the way, sung many portions of Ro- 
dolfo’s lines with real and even vivid 
tonal beauty; but to cast a small Rodolfo 
with a big Mimi whom he must continu- 
ally address, according to the libretto, as 
“piecina,” is a manifest absurdity. An 
odd slip in the duet ending the first act 
was covered over-well by both singers, 
but in general their work in the third 
was more even. Mr. Lazaro’s apostrophe 
to the listening Mimi was also sung 
with much smoothness and beauty as 
well as his lovemaking warbling in the 
first act. 

Mr. Scotti’s remarkable impersonation 
of Marcello again gave vivid character- 
value to a role too often handled solely 
for its comic element. The duo with 
Rodolfo in the last act was all too short, 
both singers giving of their best, and 
Mr. Scotti’s acting in the death scene 
was a triumph of artistry in detail. Miss 
Romaine’s Musetta again was well con- 
ceived aid in its delightfully natural 
brusquerie much more convincing than 
the artificial fille de joie usually por- 
trayed in the réle. The waltz song was 
in the main well sung. Mr. de Segurola 
made Colline a kindly bookworm and 
sang the overcoat apostrophe effectively, 
if with less of the serio-comic than the 
tragic in its delivery. 

Mr. Papi conducted with brilliancy. 

i Fe 


Hugo Working on “Special” Score 

John Adam Hugo, whose “Temple 
Dancer” score was recently presented at 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is at 
present busied with a composition “of a 
special nature,” it is said. 








An organ recital was given by Joseph 
Bonnet on the evening of March 25 at 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Graham McNary at El Paso, Tex., un- 
der the auspices of the Women’s Board 
of the El Paso School for Girls. 




































Adele 
PARKHURST 


Soprano 


SUCCESS! 











“A charming singer 
of simple songs.” 
—New York Times 


“She is essentially a 


singer of grace and 
taste.” 
—New York Tribune 


“Astonished by the 
power and _ penetration 








of her voice as well as 


the sweetness and bird-like facility of her singing; she sings 


as if she enjoyed doing so.” 


—New York Herald 


“Her programme was delightful to hear.” 


“The 


insouciant singing.” 


“She knows how to sing a song with delicate phrasing and 
a striking purity of diction as if she sang because it was one 
of the happy arts and not at all difficult.” 


Management of Music League of America 
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audience loved her 








—New York Sun 


‘out loud’ for her nimbly 
—New York Telegraph 


—New York Mail 
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LEVITZKI MAKES HIS 
‘FINAL’ APPEARANCE 





Russian Symphony Orchestra, 
Modest Altschuler, Conductor. 
Concert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
March 25. Soloist, Mischa Le- 
vitzki, Pianist. The Program: 


Overture from “Ruslan and 
Ludmilla,” Glinka; “Spring,” Glaz- 
ounoff; Suite No. 3, “The Tem- 
pest,” Tchaikovsky; Concerto in E 
Flat, Liszt; “Pictures from an Ex- 
hibition,” Moussorgsky. 











Making the last appearance before 
his departure for an Australian tour, 
Mischa Levitzki was heard as soloist 
with Altschuler’s forces on Tuesday 


night. Owing to a delay in the arrival 
of the orchestral parts, the announced 
Rubinstein Concerto was not played, and 
the Liszt E Flat Concerto was substi- 
tuted, a change apparently proving most 
acceptable to the audience. 

As usual, Mr. Levitzki lent to his 
work brilliant musicianship, displayed in 
luminous technique and subtle tone. This 
last appearance, with its splendid show 
of artistry, sums up the achievements 
of the young Russian pianist for the 
season, and he leaves behind him the 
impression that he is one of the finest 
of the younger pianists. The audience 
seemed extremely loath to let him go, 
apparently regretting as much his dis- 
appearance behind the stage as his trip 
to the Antipodes, and he was recalled 
more than a dozen times. 
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The orchestra gave excellent support 
and a reading of especial worth was 
given to the delicate Glazounoff. The 
playing of the concertmaster in the 
Tchaikovsky suite added much to the 
interpretation. 





NOON-DAY MUSIC AT CHURCH 





Clarence Dickinson Presents a Series of 
Three Interesting Programs 


In the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
Thirty-sixth Street and Fifth Avenue, 
three noon-day recitals are being given 
by the organist, Clarence Dickinson. At 
the first of the series, given on March 
28, Dr. Dickinson played numbers by 
Hollins, Stamitz, Arkadelt, Bach, Dick- 
inson, Liadoff, Nevin and Vierne. The 
second recital was announced for April 
4 and the last for the 1lith. These 
events last from twelve-fifteen to one 
o’clock. Longer comment will appear in 
a future number of MUSICAL AMERICA. 





NEw YorK.—Madge Daniell, soprano, 
gave a program March 27 at the West 
End Presbyterian Chapel for the benefit 
of the Missionary Society. She was ac- 
companied by Harry Horsfall, organist. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Brooklyn Phil- 
harmonic Symphony Orchestra, George 
C. Flint, conductor, was heard in final 
public rehearsal of the season, March 19. 
Mrs. Alma Wallner Flint, contralto 
soloist of the Lewis Avenue Congrega- 
tional Church, assisted, giving an aria 
from Verdi’s “Don Carlos” pleasingly. 
The orchestra played three compositions 
by Mr. Flint among other numbers and 
was warmly applauded. 


BARBARA MAUREL IN 
NOTEWORTHY DEBUT 





Barbara Maurel, Mezzo-Soprano. 
Recital, Molian Hall, Evening, 
March 27. Accompanist, Charles 
Baker. The Program: 


“Lungi dal caro bene,’ Secchi; 
“Sweet nymph, come to thy lover,” 
Morley; “Cavatine d’Armide,” 
Gluck; “Come and trip it,’ Han- 
del; “Springtime,” “First Meet- 
ing,” “With a Water Lily” and 
“Thy warning is good,” Grieg; “La 
Chevelure” and “Green,” Debussy; 
“Entends, mon dame, qui pleure,” 
Fourdrain; “Fleur Jetée,”’ Fauré; 
“The day is no more,” Carpenter; 
“Expectancy,” La Forge; “Thy 
Beaming Eyes,’ MacDowell; “By 
the Waters of the Minnetonka,” 
Lieurance; “The Velvet Darkness,” 
Reddick. 











interesting debut was 
Said to be an Alsatian, 
known to have been a member of the 
Boston Opera Company, she achieved a 
success founded on less factitious ground 
than reputation. Neither were hers the 
flimsy gilded laurels which fall to the 
share of the artist wno would attract 
by mere novelty. Miss Maurel’s pro- 
gram was certainly not designed to shock 
the conservative, beginning, as it did, 
with arias of the classic school and pro- 


A distinctly 
Miss Maurel’s. 
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gressing through groups of Grieg 
I'rench songs to a near half-doz 
numbers by safe and sane Ams 
composers. 

The outstanding feature wa 
economy of means, one might ev: 
the thrift, which Miss Maurel, t: 
the finest traditions of Gallic art, 
onstrated. She has not a very 
voice nor one of strikingly w 
beauty, but it is impossible to ol 
her use of it without feeling tha 
singer has reached the highest 
nical perfection in making it a jus 
lovely vehicle for what she woul 
press. Her tone production is ade 
easy and natural. 

Especially commendable is her  .n,, 
of style. There is a strong vein « 
dramatic in her artistic personality ;; 
her eminently discreet use of othe: 
vocal means in interpretation ga. ; 
the numbers cf her French grou; | 
ticularly a completeness of expr | 
a perfection of finish which are | 
ing in the work of other artists, 
ever conscientious they may be. 

Very particular commendation 
go to Charles Baker, who played t 
companiments. Mr. Baker did wha 
of his colleagues manage to—th 
supported the soloist—in fact as \ 
as in name. The accord between p. inis; bs 
and singer gave evidence of int 
understanding by each of the othe: 
sources. Dp. J 











Violins Now Made in Japan 


“Japan,” says Le Canada Misicy 
“has replaced Germany in the manuf: 
ture of violins. The great major lé 
these instruments new sold in any par of 
of the world come from the land of th na 
chrysanthemum.” in 
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‘AROLINE CURTISS IN 
DISTINCTIVE DEBUT 


( .roline Curtiss, Soprano. Recital, 
Eolian Hall, Afternoon, March 
25. Accompanist, Emil J. Polak. 
Che Program: 











‘The robin sings in the apple- 
e,’ MacDowell; “The lark now 
| ves his wat’ry nest,” Parker; 
| “Ohl let the night speak of me,” 
| « W. Chadwick; “The year’s at 
| tie spring,” Mrs. H. H. A. Beach; 
| «“/iove sono,” aria from “Le Nozze 
Figaro,’ Mozart; “Les Trois 
Ciansons,” Pierné; “L’Oiseau 
Rieu,” Dalecroze; “C’est Vextase 
iguoreuse” and ““Mandoline,” De- 
sy; “Le Nil,” Leroux; “Depuis 
our,” aria from “Louise,” Char- 
pentier; “Chanson Indoue,” from 
“Sadko,” Rimsky-Korsakoff; “Li- 
3,” Rachmaninoff; “Le Canari,” 
T aikovsky; “A Question” (new), 
P lak; “Love and Song,” Ganz; 
“The Luke,” Salter; “A Spring 
Song”? (MS.), Thompson; “The 
Lust Hour,” Kramer; ‘Ecstasy,’ 
Rummel. 











Very young, but even more ambitious 


ae than young, is Caroline Curtiss, who 
. made her metropolitan début on the day 
of the Twenty-seventh’s parade, and 
who had, probably by reason of that, 


only a moderate-sized audience. Rarely 
have more interesting lists of songs been 
offered than that Miss Curtiss had pre- 
pared. She made a laudable innovation 
in beginning as well as ending with a 
group of American songs; commendable 
also was her presentation of the little- 


i e 


known “Sadko” aria. In “Les Trois 
. Chansons” the program revealed her 
F} further accomplishment as_ translator. 


Her English version of the lyric was in- 
teresting and significant on two grounds 
—it showed an excellent grasp of the 
spirit of the poem and it also betrayed 
a certain lack of technical proficiency. 
She possesses much personal charm and 
made a dainty and engaging picture on 
the stage. Her youth and very evident 
sincerity furnish a good augury for con- 
tinued advancement in her art. Emil 
Polak, the accompanist, was responsible 
for one of the two novelties. His song, 
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“A Question,” appeared attractive, 
though not notably distinguished. He 
proved a valuable assistant. Of course 
there was applause for artist and accom- 
panist, and flowers to deck the piano. 


CONSTANCE BALFOUR 
GIVES FINE RECITAL 
AT HAGERSTOWN, MD. 




















bie to by 
. F. Foley 


Constance Balfour, ot 


HAGERSTOWN, Mp., March 28.—Under 
the auspices of the Treble Clef Club, Con- 
stance Balfour, soprano, was presented 
in recital on March 25 at the Trinity 
Auditorium. Before an audience ‘that 
taxed the capacity of the auditorium the 
artist gave a program comprising some 
six admirable groups and extended still 
further by the insistent demands for en- 
cores. Admirable was her singing 
throughout and her versatility was ap- 
parent in such a number as the Valse 
Chantée of Perronnet, in which her color- 
ature passages were splendid. Her group 
of old songs also gave ample oppor- 
tunity for a display of her charming 
personality and fine vocal qualifications. 
A feature of her program was two num- 
bers from Breil’s “Legend,” given for 
the first time in concert. The rest of 
her numbers included “The Four Winds,” 
written for Miss Balfour by Grace Adele 
Freebey; an aria from Massenet’s 
“Manon, ” an aria from “Norma,” Leh- 
mann’s “If I Were a Bird,” “Jeunesse,” 
by Barry; “Shepherd, Play a Little 
Air,” Stickles ; Rodenbeck’s “To You,” 
“Willow Song,” Coleridge-Taylor; Ward- 
Stephens’s “Christ in Flanders” and 
Cadman’s “Call Me No More.” 





PITTSBURGH, PA.—Mrs. James Stephen 
Martin presented the following soloists 
in recital: Mrs. Emma Albert Dean, 
soprano; Mrs. Elsa Stand Denton, con- 
tralto; Chester Humphreys, tenor, and 
James Chalmers Baird, baritone. They 
are four of the city’s best singers. They 
sang Cadman’s “Morning of the Year,” 
songs by Spross, Squire, Howard White, 
Clough-Leighter, Gaynor and Wells. The 
work of these four singers was much 
commented on. 


PROKOFIEFF LAUDED 
IN RUSSIAN PROGRAM 





Serge Prokofieff, Pianist. 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, 
30. The Program: 


Recital, 
March 


First Sonata, F Minor (in one 
part); Three Gavottes, F Sharp 
Minor, D Major, G Minor; “Two 
Grandmother’s Tales,’ Toccata, 


Prokofief. “Poéme Satanique,”’ 
Scriabine. “Pictures from an Ex- 
hibition”: “Promenade,” “Bydlo,”’ 
“Ballet de Poussins dans leurs 


Coques,” “Vieux Chateau,” “Lim- 
oges,” Moussorgsky. “Sarcasms’’: 
Tempestoso, Allegro rubato, Alle- 
gro precipitato, Smanioso, Precipi- 
tosissimo-Andantino, Prokofieff. 











For the third time this season Mr. 
Prokofieff played to New York music- 
lovers in recital on Sunday afternoon 
last. And in the above program, “all- 
Russian,” by the way, he had a triumph. 

The writer heard him for the first 
time on this occasion and, barring his 
three individual songs sung last week 
by Vera Janacopulos, had his first in- 


troduction to Mr. Prokofieff’s music. Here 
is a musician who is positively thrilling 
as pianist and composer. He interested 
and fascinated us—and, above all, he re- 
vealed a distinct personality that once 
met cannot be forgotten. Of his music 
we prefer his later idiom, that of the 
adroit “Sarcasms,” of which the first, 
second and fourth are extraordinary in 
every way, and the “Two Grandmother’s 
Tales.” The sonata is very beautiful 
music, by turns Tchaikovskyan, Chopin- 
esque, Rubinsteinesque, plus a modern 
touch here and there. The three 
gavottes are alluring examples in this 
dance-form, in which the deft musician- 
ship of Mr. Prokofieff has full play. 
There is most of piquancy in the one in 
I’ Sharp Minor. The Toccata, an amaz- 
ing study of supertechnical difficulty, 
was so much liked that it had to be 
played twice. 

Mr. Prokofieff is as distinctive as a 
pianist as he is as a composer. There 
is a healthy vitality in his playing, a 
massive and well-nigh infallible tech- 
nique and much color. In the Scriabine 
“Poéme Satanique” he did some of the 
greatest piano playing that we have 
heard. Pity that it was not spent on a 
more meaning work! The overpowering 
genius of Moussorgsky never shone forth 
in fuller radiance than it did following 
Scriabine, and his five pieces Mr. Proko- 
fieff interpreted magnificently, repeating 
the “Ballet de Poussins.” Of course, 
there were encores at the close, when 
the many Prokofieff “fans” gave him a 
royal ovation. He merited every bit of 
it. A. W. K. 





MAUD POWELL VISITS SEATTLE 





Axel Skjerne Proves Able Assistant to 
the Famous American Violinist 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 20.—An en- 
thusiastic audience that packed the 
Metropolitan Theater heard Maud 
Powell in recital last Thursday evening, 
A number of more than usual interest 
in the charming program offered was 
the G Major Sonata of Lekeu, the Bel- 
gian composer. The work was given 
a superb reading, the piano part being 
admirably handled by Axel Skjerne, 
pianist. The remainder of the program 
included Mozart’s “Allegro aperto,” 
Palmgren-Powell’s “May Night,” Sara- 
sate’s “Spanish Dance,” Rimsky-Korsa- 
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koff’s “Song of India” and Bazzini’s 
“Dance of the Imps.” Perfection of tone 
and beauty of nuance characterized the 
performance of the entire program and 
in response to many recalls the artist 
added several encores. Axel Skjerne 
played a group of piano solos in a fin- 
ished manner and gave fine support in 
his accompanying. The recital was un- 
der the local direction of Mrs. John M. 
Spargur. 

John J. Blackmore, pianist, scored a 
decided success when he appeared as 
soloist at the regular monthly concert 
of the Ladies’ Musical Club on Wednes- 
day afternoon. His numbers included 
compositions of Bach, Paradisi, Godow- 
sky, Debussy and Verdi-Liszt. The pian- 
ist also presented two compositions of 
his own, “Nepenthe” and “Prelude,” 
both displaying originality and _ style. 
Mrs. Romeyn B. Jansen, soprano, sang 
a group of songs by Troyer, and Mrs. 
Bruce Fitzgerald Morgan sang several 
songs by American composers. Mar- 
garet McCullough Lang, violinist, played 
a group of charming pieces by Amani- 
Elman, White and Grieg-Elman. Jo- 
sephine Wardall, Irene Rodgers and 
Edna McDonough acted as accompanists. 

Josef Waldman, violinist, assisted by 
Carmen Frye, pianist, was heard in a 
farewell program at the Masonic Tem- 
ple on Monday evening. The program 
featured the Paganini D Major Con- 
certo with a cadenza by Waldman. Miss 
Frye played a group of solos by Men- 
delssohn, Liszt and Rachmaninoff in a 
pleasing manner. Anna Grant Dahl was 
the accompanist. 

An enjoyable musicale was given Fri- 
day afternoon at the Women’s Univer- 
sity Club. Those participating were 
Irene Rodgers, pianist, who played Mac- 
Dowell’s “Sea Pieces” with excellent fin- 
ish, and Mrs. Joseph Barlow Harrison, 
soprano, giving an aria from Gounod’s 
“Queen of Sheba” and a group of Rus- 
sian songs effectively. 

Leopold Godowsky has_ been = an- 
nounced as the soloist for the opening 
concert of the Seattle Symphony Or- 
chestra on April 5. c. F. 
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NEW YORK 


“Frances Nash is an artist to make even the recital 
dreamer alert, anxious to hear every note she plays. 
It is not merely her warm, richly colored tone, but 
something happily personal, a sort of tender brilliance.” 


TUTTLE LULL LL LL LLL ALLL L LLL 


Why have the season’s ubi- 
quitous pianists so seldom played 
MacDowell? Listening to 
Frances Nash play the “Eroica” 
sonata last night in Aeolian Hall 
gave us such a pleasant sense of 
refreshment that we felt inclined 
to attribute it all to the young 
pianist’s luxurious tone, forget- 
ting her excellent taste in select- 
ing her programme. Miss Nash 
is an artist to make even the re- 
cital dreamers alert, anxious to 
hear every note she plays. It is 
not merely her warm, richly col- 
ored tone but something happily 
personal, a sort of tender bril- 
liance. She played a Chopin 
nocturne and the scherzo in C 
sharp minor that concertgoers 
are beginning to sing in their 
sleep, but she interprets her 
Chopin with an individual charm 
that is like a little space of clear 
thinking. ‘Two Albeniz num- 
bers, Dupont and Saint-Saens, 
completed a particularly delight- 
ful program.—N. Y. Evening 
Mail, March 29, 1919. 
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Frances Nash, who gave a re- 
cital in Aeolian Hall, last night, has 
real artistic things to offer. Her 
playing, unlike that of most women 
pianists, has an almost masculine 
strength—not that she pounds the 
keyboard, but there is a_ sturdy 
quality to her pianistic efforts. 

Thus it was fitting for her to 
present MacDowell’s “Eroica” son- 
ata as her chief offering. Its herorc 
spirit was well carried out by Miss 
Nash, 

Miss Nash is not a sentimentalist, 
to judge from her playing of 


Chopin. She played the Nocturne, 
opus 62, No. I, in a straightfor- 
ward manner and with a good deal 
of virility. The composer’s Scherzo, 
opus 39, No. 3, and short works by 
Albeniz, Dupont and Saint-Saéns 
were likewise played clearly and 
creditably—N. Y. Herald, March 
29, I9I9. 


Frances Nash, who is not un- 
known to us and whose stage pres- 
ence is gracious, gave a piano re- 
cital at Aeolian Hall, last night. 
MacDowell’s 
“Eroica” sonata, portraying it with 


She began with 


many virtues. A Chopin nocturne 
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and scherzo she played charmingly, 
as she did two numbers by Albeniz, 
and finished with Saint-Saens’ toc- 
cato.—N. Y. Evening World, 
March 29, 1919. 


Frances Nash, whose pianistic 
ability has already made a favor- 
able impression in New York, gave 
her annual recital in Aeolian Hall, 
last night. She is young and 
serious, diligent and determined. 
Her attainments are many and of 
a quality that are sure to develop 
to the mutual advantage of the 
pianist, and the delight of her pub- 
lic. She played MacDowell’s “Ero- 
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Frances Nash gave an 
lent account of herself, fi: 
presenting a program unco 
tionally planned; second 
playing it in a_- satisfa 
fashion. The pianist is \ 
comely and a “fine figure 
woman.’ Miss Nash has ; 
developed technique, mus 
power and fleet fingers. 
left hand is well develop 
staccato work and octaves 
first clangorous chords i 
opening of Edward MacDo 
“Eroica” Sonata gave us 
hopes for the performan 
follow. In several of the | 
lyric episodes of Macl 
where extended harm 
abound the playing was 
pheric, poetic and clarity 


In the two Chopin nu 
the B major Nocturne, 0; 
No. 1, and the C sharp 
Scherzo, there was plenty | 
mire. She is brilliant, 
Spanish and French ¢g: 
demonstrated.—N._ Y. 
March 29, 19109. 
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ica” Sonata with prodigal to1 
dramatic effect—N. Y. A 
March 29, 1919. 


Miss Nash is a familiar 
and a pleasing one, but mot 
personal charm is her direct 
ful means of piano playing. 
program began with MacD 
“Eroica” and ran through 
of Chopin and French and > 
modernists. Throughout the 
list she added to technical ¢g 
a high order a commanding 
of the essentials of interpr: 
—Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Ma 
IQTO. 
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MISS RIVIERE SHOWS 
RICH VOCAL QUALITY 


| Berta Riviere, Soprano. Recital, 
Princess Theater, Evening, March 
29. Accompanist, Francis Moore. 
The Program: 





“Rossignolet du bois joli,” Tier- 
| sot; “Rendi’l sereno al _ ciglio,”’ 
| Handel; “M’ha presa alla sua 
| regna,’ Paradies; “Rossignol,” 
| arietta from “Hippolyte et Aricie,”’ 
| Rameau; aria, “Adieu, foréts,” 
| from “Jeanne d’Are,” Tchaikov- 
| sky; “Mignonette,” Weckerlin; 
“Apres un Réve,” Fauré; “D’une 
Prison” and “En Sourdine,” Hahn; 
“Bros,” Grieg; “Lo, here the gentle 
lark,” Bishop, with flute obbligato; 
“Heart Throbs,”’ Bendel; “Song is 
so old,” Wachtmeister; “Berceuse,” 
Dillon; “I Know,” Ferrari; “I 
plucked a quill from Cupid’s 
wing,” Hadley. 











Making her initial bow to a New York 
audience, Berta Riviere had a friendly, 
and even beaming, houseful of listeners. 

And so far as her natural vocal en- 


dowment is concerned, it must be said 
that Miss Riviere furnished justification 
for the applause which was accorded her, 
for, while her voice does not appear to 
have much variety, it has great richness 
throughout, except when a possible ner- 
vousness constricts her high notes. 
Those high notes, by the way, afford a 
key to her whole vocal and artistic situ- 
ation. They came out clear and true 
often enough to show that she knows 
how they ought to sound, but they do 
not always sound that way. Nervous- 
ness and a somewhat imperfect control 
were probably jointly responsible for 
this condition. Colorature work is not 
within Miss Riviere’s happiest effects. 
Her French diction is remarkably pure 
and intelligible, and in this the singer 
has an asset which should prove of great 
worth as she develops her art. 

Francis Moore was of material assist- 
ance. a Pe 2 





Minna Irving, poetess,»of Tarrytown, 
N. Y., and Rose Villar, composer, of 
New York, are collaborating on several 
new songs, one of which, entitled “To 
America,” will shortly appear. 





RICHARD 


KNOTTS 


Baritone 
Scores a success in his 
First New York Recital 
Aeolian Hall, March 10 


PRESS COMMENTS 


Vision Fugitiva from Masse- 
net’s Herodiade, Se Vuol Ballare, Signor 
Contine trom The Marriage of Figaro, and 
Di Provenza from Traviata were included in 
his first group. Warmth and_ flexibility 
were displayed in these rather florid, typi- 
cal baritonic offerings. His French and 
Russian group had variety, and Mr. Knotts 
sang them with intelligence. His voice has 
a nice quality and the expected resonance.” 
—New York Evening Mail, March 11. 

“Mr. Knotts sang with method. A voice 
he has and he gave evidence of intelligence 
and good taste.’—New York Evening 
Globe, March 11. 

“Mr. Knotts encountered and conquered 
various vocal difficulties.’ New York 
Sun, March 11. 
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Lydia Locke Turns Winter Into 
Summer During Palm Beach Sojourn 
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Lydia Locke, the Colora- ; 
tura Soprano, with Her Hus- 
band, Arthur Hudson Marks— 
Below: Miss Locke 
from an Aeroplane Flight 


YDIA LOCKE, the coloratura so- 

prano, returned to New York last 
week in her private car, “The Pilgrim,” 
after spending two and a half months 
at Palm Beach, Fla. Miss Locke has 
been recuperating from a severe attack 
of influenza and pneumonia, which she 
had in December and which made it nec- 
essary for her to spend the winter 


months South. In the accompanying pic- 
ture she is shown on the left with her 
husband, Arthur Hudson Marks, ready 
for a swim, and on the right with Lieut. 
David McCulloch, U. S. N., returning 
from a flight in a Curtiss aeroplane at 
Palm Beach. 


Returns 





NIESSEN-STONE ENDS SERIES 


Third American Song Program Is Excel- 
lently Given 


The final concert of the three Amer- 
ican song programs given by Mme. Nies- 
sen-Stone was given on Saturday eve- 
ning, March 29, at Chalif Hall, New 
York. Again a splendid list of songs 
by native composers was finely sung by 
artist-pupils of this New York teacher. 
Frances Parker and Lillian Cutler 
opened the program with Sinnhold’s 
duet “The Autumn Sea.” Frieda Rochen 
was heard in Treharne’s “O Men from 
the Fields,’ Grace Foster in James P. 
Dunn’s “A White Rose” and Alice M. 
Shaw’s “One April Day,” followed by 
Miss Cutler in Oscar E. Schminke’s 
“Wee Little Flow’ret” and Cecil For- 
syth’s “Rest.” Two more Dunn songs, 
“Myosotis” and “Till I Wake,” were 
heard from George Dale. Else Gardner 
sang Ferrata’s “Night and the Curtains 
Drawn” and Alice M. Shaw’s “Pussy 
Willows.” For Gloria Perles there were 
two Claude Warford songs, “A Rhap- 
sody” and “If I Could Fly,” followed by 
Miss Foster and the Messrs. Dale and 
Friedman in Gruender’s trio, “On the 
Mountain.” Agnes Robinson sang Tre- 
harne’s “Roll, Rock, O Weary World,” 
and A. Walter Kramer’s “Joy” and Mar- 
Hussar in Kramer’s “For a 
Dream’s Sake” and Fay Foster’s “My 
Menagerie.” Anna Halpern was heard 
in Treharne’s “Renouncement” and 
Kramer’s “There Is a Garden in Her 
Face,” while Bernhard Friedman closed 
the program with Forsyth’s “A 
Masque” and Fay Foster’s “The Amer- 
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icans Come! 
the piano accompaniments admirably. 


Francis Moore played all 
There was much applause for the 
singers, who did Mme. Niessen-Stone 
great credit, and special applause for 
what she has done in the three recitals 
of American music, which she has car- 
ried through so successfully. 


Mrs. MacDowell in Oklahoma 


MUSKOGEE, OKLA., April 2.—A _ de- 
cidedly successful program of Mac- 
Dowell’s works was given recently by 
Mrs. Edward MacDowell, pianist, at the 
Severs Hotel, under the local manage- 
ment of Mrs. Claude L. Steele. The 
musical program was prefaced with a 
brief talk on the work of the MacDowell 
Association. 





MISSLA CROIX SHOWS 
HER ART AGAIN: 


Recital, 
March 





Aurore La Croix, Pianist. 
ZEolian Hall, Afternoon, 
29. The Program: 

Ten waltzes from Op. 39, Brahms; 

Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2, Schu- 

bert; “Rondo Capriccioso,”’ Men- 











delssohn; Sonata in G@ Minor, Op. 

> a Schumann; “Au lac de Wallen- 
stadt,” “Au Bord dune Source,” 
Liszt; Impromptu, Op. 36, Three 
Etudes, Ballade, Op. 23, Chopin. 
Aurore La Croix gave her third re- 


cital of the year in AXolian Hall last Sat- 
urday afternoon. Few pianists except 
those of established standing venture 
such numerous appearances in the pro- 
cess of a single season. Yet Miss La 
Croix can afford this recklessness, if 
recklessness it be in her case. She has 
quickly made herself a favorite, as the 
size and temper of her public indicated. 
She is one of the most fetching and de- 
lightful woman pianists heard here since 
Tina Lerner. whom in some ways she re- 
sembles. Enchantingly musical, she cap- 
tivates by the ceaseless finesse, delicacy 
and taste of her playing and the simple 
graciousness that envelopes whatever | 
she does. The Amazonian note, the he- 
roic gesture, are not in her line and she 
refrains from counterfeiting them. Never 
does she overstep the modesty of nature 
and by her charming, artless reticence 
she wins. 

Miss La Croix devoted her program to ! 
the romanticists and chose compositions 
with a becoming sense of her capacities. 
She set herself no exigencies passing 
the scope of her talents. Ten waltzes 
from Brahms’s Op. 39 set of sixteen 
headed the list and they were played with 
surpassing grace. The young woman 
elected to omit the most familiar of them 
all, in A flat. It is a pity to lose a single 
one of the delicious miniatures. In Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu, Op. 90, No. 2 (the E 
Flat), and Mendelssohn’s “Rondo Ca- 
priccioso” there were dexterous, pearly 
passage work and fairy-like fancy. On 
the heels of these she gave a glib but 
somewhat pallid performance of Schu- 
mann’s G Minor Sonata, which is the 
sonata ad la mode this season. Liszt’s 
“Lac de Wallenstadt” and “Au Bord 
d’une Source” (what a jewel!) found ex- 
act and sympathetic expression, and the 
program ended with a Chopin group, the 
feature whereof was the Impromptu, Op. 
39. A program and a performance with- 
out a dull moment, an entertainment 
from which a hard-pressed critic retired 
with reluctance. H. F. PF. 


Geoffrey O’Hara Out of Service 


Geoffrey O’Hara, who has been govern- 
ment song leader at Newport News, Va., 
is out of the service and is now visiting 
at Kingston, Canada. Mr. O’Hara put 
several popular song-hits to his credit 
while in service, among them the stutter- 
ing song “Katy” and “Send Me a Curl.” 
He is now writing some new songs of a 
ballad nature. 


Grant Hadley, Chicago baritone, has 
been singing “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
repeatedly and has also added Mr. 
Penn’s new song, “Mine Honor and My 
Love,” to his répertoire. 
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CRITICS OF THE CRITICS. 


A subscriber in Germantown, Pa., moved by an “out- 
raged sense of justice,” writes us a lengthy letter of 
protest against the strictures invoked by one of our 
critics, Mr. Peyser, against the performances in New 
York of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

We congratulate ourselves upon having so happily 
instituted an “Open Forum” in which the critics of the 
critics may have their day in court. Mr. Haines is 
clearly entitled to relieve his volcanic rage. He writes, 
we suspect, not without a certain degree of civic parti- 
sanship. 

Criticism, as everyone should know, is not an exact 
science. The proof is to be found in a comparison of 
newspaper criticisms on any one musical performance. 
It is merely a matter of pérsonal opinion. Its value to 
the reader depends upon one’s faith in the integrity of 
the critic and the medium which presents the criticism. 

If the critic writes favorably about the things we 
personally like we are inclined to view him as a con- 
structive agent whose perspicacity, musical knowledge 
and rigid sense of justice are a credit to his publica- 
tion. Destructive criticism, by the same token, is that 
which does not concur with our own opinions. It ac- 
cordingly discloses bias, lack of musical knowledge, nar- 
rowness of vision and viciousness of purpose. 

And so it goes with human nature. 


By a peculiar coincidence we acknowledge the receipt, 
in the same mail which brought us Mr. Haines’ letter, 
of a letter from another subscriber, a distinguished and 
highly esteemed teacher of singing, who credits the 
same Mr. Peyser with an “amazing analytical ability 
which makes his writing of great value to instructors 
and those under their guidance.” 

In this perplexing situation we may content ourselves 
with the consoling philosophy that if criticism be not 
an exact science, so the critics of the critics have not 
yet reached a point of common agreement that would 
constitute scientific accuracy. And may we add a per- 
sonal preference for the views contained in the second 
letter introduced into the discussion? 
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A WAGNER MATTER OR TWO 


. the ‘Mastersingers’ Overture, the first mighty 
chord of which sends scurrying to their caves all the 
squeaking imitators, the near-Wagnerian composers 
who have been pestering our ears the entire season.” 
Thus the excellent James Huneker in the Times one. 
day late last week. And further: “Come, let us be 
frank and put the cards on the table: If we tolerate 
Bach, Mozart, Haydn, Handel, Weber—‘Oberon’ at the 
opera—Meyerbeer . . . and von Flotow . . . both Prus- 
sian-born—why then in the name of Apollo can’t we 


listen to Wagner, who died in 1883? The reason is not 
patriotism at all; it’s simply a revival of the Wagner 
hatred which the music critics of the early eighties 
had to combat. Music haters, not patriots!” 

On Sept. 22, 1917, MusicAL AMERICA said editorially 
about certain folks at the opera: 


“Whatever semblance of musical gentility ... the 
possession of boxes has conferred upon them in the 
eyes of a disingenuous public, it remains a disconcert- 
ing truth that a number of these directors as well as 
their wives, their sisters, their cousins and their aunts 
detest Wagner from the very depths of their ardent 
breasts and would move the heavens to free the house 
of him and all his baneful works. Fifteen, twenty, 
twenty-five years ago they were more viciously in 
evidence than in the present emancipated age. But 
though the powerful trend of public taste necessarily 
stifled their protests, these egregious folks have con- 
tinued to foster their animosity. It has been held in 
more or less decorous check, but never killed. Beneath 
the surfaces it lives and moves and has its being as 
surely as in the days when the notorious social wag 
requested a performance of the ‘Mastersingers’ with 
the third act sung first as ‘that was the only act that 
had any music in it.’ Now the war places in the hands 
of such individuals a weapon useful beyond belief to 
their ancient purpose. By affecting outraged patriotic 
scruples they not only illuminate their large humani- 
tarian instincts and register their bellicose fury, but 
they conveniently kill the second bird with the same 
stone by ridding themselves of the dread incubus of 
great music which has tormented them for close on a 
generation. A most comfortable contingency, truly!” 

Satis quod sufficit! 
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AMERICAN MUSIC ON PROGRAMS 


Ours is a slogan-ridden land. In the circles yclept 
musical, which are no freer than others from such 
dominion, no cry has been echoed more wearyingly often 
than “This war is the chance for the American com- 
poser.” It was the staple of most speeches at musical 
gatherings; the main topic of writings by the musically 
gifted or otherwise, the never-failing resource of the 
exhausted interviewer. One might have supposed at 
one time that a few million men were killing and being 
killed in a hideous welter of horrors, chiefly that the 
American composer might have that long-delayed 
“chance,” free of the domination of his foreign com- 
petitor. 

“Well,” as the tramp remarked to his friend who 
urged at table the courtesy of taking the smaller slice, 
“ain’t you got it?” And what has resulted? Look at 
the New York opera field first. How many operas by 
American composers have been produced there during 
the past season? At the Park Theater, where the ver- 
nacular prevails, there have been a few revivals of old 
favorites, such as the De Koven “Robin Hood”; the 
Lexington Theater played to its crowded houses the 
music-dramas of French and Italian authors; the Metro- 
politan Opera House gave us a “triptych,” of which the 
name was more imposing than two-thirds of the product. 





As for the orchestras, only the Philharmonic availed 
itself to any extent of that much-heralded “chance”; 
fifteen works by American composers, old and new, 
found place on its programs. The Damrosch organiza- 
tion limited itself to seven, of which three were com- 
posed by Mr. Damrosch; Mr. Stokowski, in his visits to 
this city, thoughtfully omitted to present any, and M. 
Rabaud’s leadership of the Boston Orchestra favored 
New York with one work by an American composer. 


On the other hand, the programs of the concert- 
givers have been crowded with American names. Few 
singers were complete without their “American group”; 
such ensembles as the Flonzaley Quartet, such a vir- 
tuoso as Josef Hofmann furnished forth entire pro- 
grams devoted to the works of the American com- 
poser. Are we to assume, therefore, that the Amer- 


ican’s musical genius limits itself to the composition ° 


of songs, of pianos and chamber music; or are we to 
conclude that the managers of orchestral and operatic 
organizations have failed to follow where American 
popular sentiment plainly leads ? 


The question leaves a wide field for interesting specu- 
lation. 


> 





Toscanini at Covent Garden and Destinn—beg pardon, 
Destinova—at Covent Garden! Is it possible that next 
season will see neither of these peerless artists back 
here, at the old stand? So far there have been legiti- 
mate reasons for their absence—patriotism in one case 
and internment in the other. But the war is over even 
if the treaty will not be ready till some later age. The 
main prop has been knocked from under the edifice of 
excuses. Toscanini and Destinova would fit wondrously 
well in their erstwhile niches. And bethink ye, the head 
of Hammerstein may rear itself on the horizon, oh keep- 
ers of the One Holy Temple! 
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Maud Powell Finds a Retreat in Seattle 


A tiny room at the top of the Y. W. C. A. afforded 


refuge to the famous violinist, Maud Powell, on her re 
cent visit to Seattle, Wash., where she gave a re 


The busy and crowded hotels of the city afforded. be 
no more quiet, as she remarked, than she would have 
found in Chicago or New York; but in this feminine 
retreat, she could rest to her soul’s content. Five o'clock 
tea in the little cafeteria with her friends rounded out 


the joys of this “find,” as she called it. 
Bruch—Age cannot wither the composer, Max Bruch 


By way of celebrating his eighty-first birthday, recent. 


ly, he gave a piano recital in Berlin. 


Busoni—The celebrated pianist, Ferrucio Busoni, is 
living retired in his villa at Zurich, in Switzerland. He 
plays no more in public and is occupied in the composi- 
Rumor 


tion of a new work, entitled “Doctor Faust.” 
has it that Busoni will become a Swiss citizen. 


Widor—From the honorary list of the Berlin Academy 
of the Beaux Arts have disappeared the names of W idor, 
Saint-Saéns and Sir Charles Stanford, who have for- 
warded their resignations. They were originally nomi- 
nated by the violinist, Joachim. 


Rolland—The celebrated French writer and musi 
critic, Romain Rolland, author of “Jean-Christophe,” 
has been elected an honorary member of the Russian 
Academy of Sciences, organized several months ayo by 
the Bolshevist Commissioner of Education. 


Lazaro—The Metropolitan’s Spanish tenor, Hipolit: 
Lazaro, says that “pure Castilian Spanish is popularly, 
but unjustly, held to be a bad singing language. ‘0 
opera in Spanish in Madrid is as rare as opera in En¢g- 
lish in New York. Italian is the operatic languay: 
the Spanish speaking countries.” 


Votichenko—Sascha Votichenko, the Russian tyn 
panon player, recently had a battle with a shark while 
deep-sea fishing in the Gulf Stream off Palm [each 
The shark towed Mr. Votichenko’s boat half a mile be- 
fore it was killed by rifle fire from the attendants ! 
the boat. 

Barrientos—‘When I was Mireille’s age,”’ Maria Bar 
rientos is quoted as saying apropos of oad newest role, 
“T just went ahead and married the man I wanted t 
in spite of the bitterest opposition, just as Mireille di 
That is why, of the many operatic roles I have p! ayed 
I feel so great and genuine a sympathy with this litte 
maid of Provence, who had such a terrible ti 
account of parental ire and displeasure.” 


Rawling—The Evening World’s critic, Sylveste! 
Rawling, rejoices in a unique letter, received Tew 
days ago from a member of the cast of “The Bohemia! 
Girl” at the Park Theater. It reads: “I want to te!! yo 
how happy you made me by the nice things you put ” 
your paper about me. I should like to kiss you for ! 
It may be added that the writer was the tiny t 
plays the five-year-old Arline, Georgine Haldorn 


Middleton—One of Ethel Leginska’s new songs, | 
on an old English poem, “The Gallows Tree,” is de’ 
cated to Arthur Middleton, the American barito! . Tt 
is a dramatically gruesome story of a hanging, ad | 
dedication has more point than Miss Leginska int nde 
in that, Mr. Middleton’s father having been She 
Logan County, Iowa, the singer was literally bo 
hind prison walls. Of his dark past Mme. Le 
was totally ignorant, however, when she dedicat 
song to the baritone. 

Hoyt—Grace and Frances Hoyt, who have be " & 
tertaining the soldiers at the front for months, g ve * 
amusing account of their first experience in ! rthe 
bombarded Paris. Although they had been told ') t4* 
refuge in one of the caves, and had fully inten °¢ “ 
when the first explosion came they were so taken 204° 
that they hastily put up their umbrella, “very uch, 
as Grace Hoyt said, “like the man who saved a p 5° 
stamp when his house was burning.” Afterward: ti 
attacks became only part, she added, of the ge" 
routine. 
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BY CANTUS FIRMUS 


HAl THE ORGAN IS EXPOSED! 


(Contributed by Harvey Peake, therefore we 
: wash our hands of the whole affair] 


ihe pipe-organ is a whited sepulchre. 
It pretends to be an instrument for 
the promotion of Divine worship, but in 
reality it is an ecclesiastical caliope. 
With all the gilding and gaudy color its 
builders bestow upon it, it needs only to 
be put upon wheels and equipped with 
some motion apparatus to be to the tail 
end of a circus parade what the band- 
wagon is to the beginning. 

Of course the organ would be insulted 


if called a caliope, for it takes itself very 
seriously and thinks it is a whole sym- 
phony orchestra. But for that matter 
isn’t there a legend of some kind where- 
in a mocking-bird thought itself a night- 
ingale? 

Most congregations go to church to 
worship their pipe-organ, especially 
when they are new or particularly large. 
They are their Golden Calves, and the 
organists are the mere twisters of their 
vlittering tails. And the more kinds of 
bleats and cries these manipulators of 
the auriferous appendages can wring 
from the tortured animals, the more 
ecstatic become the congregations. 

On their way home from the sanctu- 
aries they do not comment upon the elo- 
quence of their ministers, the shortcom- 
ings of the ministers’ wives or the les- 
sons of the sermons, but upon the glori- 
fied bellowings (if mere calves can qual- 
ify for this adult performance) of their 
various gilt “bossies,” as made aural 
through the efforts of their tail twisters. 

When a man plays upon a pipe-organ 
he may make of it anything from a choir 
of angels to the Hun bombardment of a 
French village. When a woman at- 
tempts it, only one thing can result— 
calamity. 

Under certain circumstances a pipe- 
organ may be a thing of artistic worth. 
When this is the case, the organ and its 
player are always invisible. There is a 
“dim, religious light,” long aisles, great 
rose windows, a high altar with lighted 
‘andles, the odor of incense mingled with 
lilies and—silence. In this case the low 
tones of the organ give the necessary 
musical aid for a play of the more ex- 
alted and reverential emotions. But 
think how this artistic exaltation would 
be shattered if the organ were before 
the congregation, and one had to witness 
the rolling, pitching and heaving of the 
player in his efforts to propitiate the 
frisky animal and cause it to quit paw- 


So much for the circus accessory to 
the House of Worship. 
HARVEY PEAKE. 
New Albany, Ind. 


* * * 


Henry Ford announces that he will 
turn out smaller machines. Now is the 
time for the Henry Ford of teachers to 
announce that he will turn out smaller 
violinists. 

7” . a 


Have You a Little Grudge Against Ludwig, 
or Richard, of Johann? 


We hasten to become a member of the 
Anti-Beethoven Society, just founded. 
It is our private understanding that mem- 
bers of this organization are obligated 
to expose the Beethoven myth; to show 


that he is greatly overrated; to point out 
that his Fifth and Third Symphonies are 
inferior in art and craftsmanship to 
“Lodoletta”; to prove that he was a Hun 
militarist and baby-killer; to demon- 
strate that the great musicians of Allied 
birth who insist on presenting his com- 
positions are secret agents of Wilhelm. 

To supplement the noble work of the 
foregoing society we suggest that W. H. 
Humiston be called up to head an Anti- 
Wagner Alliance. And while we are 
about it, let us invite Joseph Bonnet to 
lead an Anti-Bach League. 


* * * 


A New Jersey resident is being prose- 
cuted by neighbors as a “common scold.” 
No, the candidate for a ducking-stool is 
not a music critic. 


* ok a 
Black-Listing Liszt 


The Board of Education of New York 
City has banned Abbé Liszt’s rhapsodies. 
No need. From what we know of the 
music department of the New York pub- 
lic schools we will dare to say that few 
in the department can play a Liszt rhap- 
sody. 

We are grateful, though, that our in- 
telligent educators have tabooed Schu- 
mann’s “Traumerei.” 

* * * 


No, Otto, the tone-dry law is not yet 
in effect. 





TRIO DE LUTECE ENDS TOUR 


Barrére, Salzédo and Kéfer Wind Up 
Triumphal Trip 


From Portland, Me., to San Diego, 
Cal., the Trio de Lutéce has trod the 
path of minstrelsy during the present 
season, culminating last week in its 
fourth annual appearance in Detroit, 
where each year it gives three perform- 
ances. It has been a triumphal tour not 
alone for chamber music, but for French 
art, for these three musicians Barrére 
of the “magic flute,” Salzédo of the en- 
chanted harp and Kéfer of the ’cello— 
while they are now all good American 
citizens, never let a chance go by to ad- 
vance the musical cult of France. 

In Salt Lake City the concert given 
by the organization before the Musical 
Art Society divided honors with Harry 
Lauder and a prize fight in that it rep- 
resented the only occasion on which the 
overflow audience was allowed to use 
also every bit of available room on the 
stage before the S. R. O. sign was hung 
up. Denver, Omaha and a score of other 
Western cities yielded almost equally 
large audiences, and equal enthusiasm. 
The trio began by dedicating its activ- 
ities “To all who love the beautiful and 
distinctive in music.” 





Florence Hardeman Marries 


BANGOR, ME., March 28.—The many 
friends in this city of Florence Harde- 
man, the violinist, who is well known as 
a visitor here, unite in extending to her 
their heartiest congratulations and best 
wishes on the news of her recent marri- 
age to Paul Hardeman, a business man 
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Lous PERSINGER, violinist and 
conductor, born in Rochester, III, 


dee 11, 1888. Received his education in 
publi 


schools of Oklahoma and Colorado 
and with private 
tutors abroad. 
Took his first les- 
son on his elev- 
enth birthday at 
Victor, Col. Upon 
advice of his 
teachers two 
years later, was 
taken to Leipsic 
for serious study. 
There he studied 
violin with Hans 
Becker, piano 
with Carl Be- 
ving, theory with 
Gustav Schreck, 
- + conducting with 

Loule Manna Arthur Nikisch 
aa at the Lcipsie 
Conserva- 

om which he graduated in 1904. 
is début at Leipsic, playing Bruch 
r Concerto with orchestra March, 
In 1905 went to Brussels, where 
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he studied with Eugene Ysaye. Con- 
certized during this period in Brussels, 
Liége and London. In 1908 became con- 
certmaster at the Concerts du WauxHall 
(Orchestra du Théatre Royal de la Mon- 
naie). Went to Berlin in 1909. became 
concertmaster of newly formed Bliithner 
Orchestra there. Gave concerts in im- 
portant cities of Germany, in Copenha- 
gen, Vienna and London, 1911. Coached 
with Thibaud during summer months. 
Made first American tour appearing with 
the New York Philharmonic, Philadel- 
phia, Cincinnati and San Francisco or- 
chestras and recitals in the principal 
cities of the United States and Canada. 
Went abroad again, concertized and was 
chosen concertmaster of the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. Following war, re- 
turned to America after forty solo ap- 
pearances with Berlin organization. Be- 
came concertmaster of San Francisco 
Orchestra under Alfred Hertz. Is also 
director of Chamber Music Society of 
San Francisco and director of the Com- 
munity Music School orchestra there. 
Has made several transcriptions of piano 
work and songs for violin. Present home 
in San Francisco. 








“MUSICAL AMERICA’S” 
EUROPEAN MANAGER 
RETURNS TO HIS POST 














Dr. O. P. Jacob, European Manager of 
‘Musical America”’ 


Dr. O. J. Jacob, the European man- 
ager for MUSICAL AMERICA, was a pas- 
senger aboard the Aquitania when it 
left New York this week. He will re- 
turn to his duties abroad, dividing his 
time between London, Paris, Milan and 
Madrid and later visiting other music 
centers throughout the continent. 

Dr. Jacob came to New York in May, 
1917, having been war-bound in Europe 
at the time America entered the great 
conflict. With his return to his post 
MusIcAL AMERICA will be placed in di- 
rect communication with the musical 
centers of Europe, in all of which the 
process of demobilization is gradually 
bringing about a resumption of artistic 
activities to a normal level. 

For the present Dr. Jacob’s European 
address will be Comptoir National, 
d’Escompte de Paris, Paris, France. 





Engage Fausto Castellani for Mexico 
City Opera Season 


Fausto Castellani, dramatic tenor, a 
pupil of William Thorner, has just been 
engaged for a season of grand opera in 
Mexico this spring in a notable com- 
pany of which Giorgio Polacco will be 
the conductor. Mr. Castellani will be 
heard in “Norma,” “Otello,” “Pagliacci” 
and “Samson and Delilah.’ 





In the harp recital room of Charles 
H. Ditson & Co. in New York on the 
afternoon of March 15, the Original 
Plectra Club, an ensemble of twelve, 
gave a concert, with the assistance of 
Anna Welch, harpist. The program in- 
cluded numbers by Kitchener, Gilder, 
Grunshaw, Lacombe, Hasselmans, God- 
ard, Rolfe, Elgar, Zabel, Von Blon and 
Bagley. cont 


MAY SEIZE OPERAS 
OWNED BY GERMANS 


Government Said to Consider 
Taking Over of Wagner and 
Other Scores 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Not a 
little interest has been created here by 
the announcement that the next steps of 
the Alien Property Custodian may be to 
seize the German-owned opera copyrights 
recorded in the Library of Congress 
under the same authority and in the same 
manner as the German-patented 
and medical formulz have 
over by the United States 
authorities. 

That there is ample authority for such 
action on the part of this Government is 
admitted at the offices of the Alien 
Property Custodian here, but the MusI- 
CAL AMERICA representative was unable 
to secure a direct statement that such 
steps would actually be taken, although 
it was not denied that they were under 
consideration, 

Walter R. Whittlesey, acting chief of 
the Music Division of the Library of 
Congress, and who is thoroughly familiar 
with the operation of the copyright laws, 
said to the writer: 

“Of course, while no action of this 
kind has as yet been taken by the Alien 
Property Custodian, it is possible that it 
may follow the taking over of the Ger- 
man-owned dye materials patents, as the 
same law would undoubtedly cover both 
cases. We have here in the Music Divi- 
sion of the library quite a few operas the 
copyrights of which are owned by Ger- 
mans, and which were deposited accord- 
ing to the requirements of the copyright 
laws. Many of these are old German 
productions, some of them, of course, 
famous operas. Whether the country 
could profit to any worth-while extent 
by taking over the ownership of these 
copyrights as it did the dyes and chemi- 
cal formule patents owned in Germany 
is a question. 

“My own opinion is that these operas, 
especially the Wagner productions, are 
now produced so infrequently in the 
United States that it would seem hardly 
worth while to bother with taking over 
the ownership of the copyrights. At all 
events, I think, in view of what New 
York did to the proposed production of 
German opera a few weeks ago, we will 
not be inclined to indulge in that par- 
ticular pastime for quite a while to come, 
if ever again. 

“As far as the right to take over the 
copyrights is concerned, however, there 
can be no question but we have equally 
as much right to do this as to seize 
the dyes and other patents as we have 
done, and I would not be at all sur- 
prised if Alien Property Custodian Gar- 
van proceeds to take this course.” 

James W. Crooks, in charge of the 
copyright division of the Library of Con- 
gress, said: “The same law’ which 
enables the Alien Property Custodian 
to seize the German-owned patents would 
also cover the taking over of such copy- 
righted German works as we have here, 
whether they be music, operas, scientific 
works or other productions, of which, in 
the aggregate, there are a large number 
in the various divisions of the library. 
The library has not been officially in- 
formed that such steps will be taken, 
however, although there has been some 
discussion of the subject.” 

ALFRED T. MARKS. 
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Soldiers Witness Production of Jewish 
Opera in Petersburg, Va. 


PETERSBURG, VA., March 26.—On the 
evening of March 25, at the Victory 
Theater, Camp Lee, the Jewish Welfare 
Board presented with much success the 
New York Jewish Operatic Company in 
“Shulamith,” an opera in four acts, writ- 
ten by Abraham Goldfader on a Talmudic 
legend and first presented in Odessa. The 
cast included Estelle Shriener, soprano; 
Elda Laska, mezzo-contralto; Abraham 


Rosenstein, baritone; Leon Rosenstein, 
tenor, and Mr. Kaminsky, basso-buffo, 
and Mr. Glick, a dancer. Lieutenant 


Trutner was in charge of the orchestra, 
and Jean Paurel was at the piano. 





Adela Bowne Kirby, soprano, is giv- 
ing a series of three recitals of opera in 
song and story at her New York studio 
on Thursday afternoons during March. 
The opening of the series occurred on 
March 13. The operas considered are 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” “Aida” and 
“Madama Butterfly.” 
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AMATO 


HIS RECENT CUBAN TRIUMPHS 




















The triumph of AMATO is the greatest achieved by any baritone in 
Havana for thirty years.—La Discussion. 
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It is impossible to sing with more ability, elegance and artistry than you 
did last night. Bravo, AMATO! Magnificent your tragic impersonation! 
—La Prensa. 





Figaro should be sung and acted always as was sung and acted by AMATO. 
—La Discussion. 





Among Italian baritones who have visited Havana he is the one who 
has most artistically depicted the role of “Tonio.” After Maurel, the 
best “Tonio” ever I heard.—La Discussion. 


Bravo Amato! The critic bows before your superlative art.—The Cuban. 
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KEEPING THE 





SINGING VOICE 


By FRANCESCO SAUCHELLI, D.C., Ph.C. 


‘ABOVE PAR” 

















[EpiItor’s NoTE: Chiropractic is a 
comparatively new science. Many of its 
claims are disputed by the medical pro- 
fession. With knowledge of the large 
number of prominent singers, including 
several of the leading members of the 
Metropolitan and Chicago Opera com- 
panies, such as Caruso, Scotti, de Segu- 
rola, Montesanto, Amato, Stracciari, 
Mme. Namara, Guido Ciccolini, Carolina 
Lazzari, Anna Fitziu, Giuseppe de Luca 
and others who have been patients of Dr. 
Sauchelli, MUSICAL AMERICA has invited 
him to describe from the chiropractor’s 
viewpoint the significance of this science 
to singers. ] 


wy singers knew there was a fountain 
of brilliancy in which to lave their 
jaded tones or, to change the simile, a 
treasure house of vocal youth from which 
the tired singer might draw fresh stores 
of round and velvet notes—what a 
stampede of frayed and weary voices 
there would be to the magic spot! 

There is such a magic spot. In using 
the term “magic,” however, nothing mys- 
tical, occult or mysterious is implied. 
Throughout all the ages progress has 
been barred by skeptics who proclaimed 
it impossible to do anything out of the 
ordinary without the aid of the super- 
natural. It is only about a hundred 
years since innocent women were burned 
at the stake in New England—accused 
of being witches. 

If science proves anything, it is that 
there is no such thing as “‘magic.’”’ Won- 
derful things are being done every day— 
and science can chart for us the why 
and the wherefore 





It would seem that the singer should. 


be willing to consider a science—any 
science—which promised him immunity 
from his throat difficulties. From time 
immemorial his life has been one long, 
vexatious series of anwieties concerning 
the upkeep of his delicate instrument, a 
protracted search after safe and effica- 
clous methods of treating its ailments, a 
disappointing and often heart-breaking 
history of failure in the quest, and of 
victimization at the hands of certain 
well-intentioned specialists. 

Painful operations for the relief of 
catarrh and nasal obstructions are fre- 
quently unproductive of benefit. Power- 
ful astringents used in spraying the 
throat and nose cavities are almost in- 
variably harmful to delicate tissues and 
their membranous covering and any 
relief which they afford can be only 
temporary. How many artists have had 
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diseased tonsils removed only to find a 
new and more aggravated trouble crop 
up instead? How many have either 
partially or completely lost the use of 
their vocal organs through some ill- 
considered or experimental piece of 
surgery? 

It is the purpose of this article to 
bring to the attention of vocal artists 
a science the results of which may ap- 





Dr. Francesco Sauchelli 


pear as a manifestation of magic, but 
which is, in reality, based upon sound 
and proved principles. It is the com- 
paratively new science of chiropractic. 
In considering it you are not asked to 
believe anything unreasonable. You are 
only requested to lay aside prejudice. 


The Dreaded Cough and Cold 


With the advent of chiropractic, the 
singer need not dread to fill a distant 
engagement, lest his favorite specialist 
be absent in a critical hour; need not 
live in constant terror of coughs and 
colds; need not despair if he develops 
catarrh, or nodules, huskiness, clouded 
tone, paralysis of the vocal cords, dys- 
pepsia, neuralgia, or any of the numer- 
ous tribe of ailments which are the bane 
of the artist’s existence and which dog 
his wearied footsteps from year to year. 

One of our well-known tenors was, not 
so long ago, cut off in the prime of a 
beautiful career and reduced to speak- 
ing in a whisper as the result of having 
his vocal cords scraped! This was done 
by the knife of a celebrated specialist— 
one who lists artists innumerable among 
the ranks of his patients. 

Under the care of chiropractic, he has 
at last regained his speaking voice and 
has even recently begun to make a few 
singing records. Without the help of 
chiropractic he might never have been 


able to utter another natural sound. 
So it goes. The above is but one 
sample. There is scarcely a_ profes- 


sional vocalist who could not recount 
some experience, more or less harrow- 
ing, undergone in the office of the spe- 
cialist. 

It is, of course, impossible within the 
limited space of this article to enter into 
an exhaustive explanation of chiroprac- 
tic—the newest and perhaps the most 
remarkable science of healing and phy- 
sical rejuvenation in the world to-day. 
To those who may wish to study the sub- 
ject more thoroughly, there are available 
a multitude of books, pamphlets and 
periodicals. The singer is interested, 
presumably, in chiropractic mainly as it 
concerns him personally—in the obtain- 
ing of help and relief for himself. 

The nerves radiating from the spinal 
cord regulate the functions of each 
bodily organ and _ supply necessary 
energy so that all parts may function 
properly. The spinal cord is encased 


within the spinal column, composed of 
twenty-four little bones separated by 
cartilage. The nerves branch off from 
the spinal cord, passing between these 


bones. If one or more of the bones be- 
come displaced, nerves are pinched, in- 
terrupting the flow of necessary vital, 


The result is disease. 
The chiropractor adjusts misplaced 
spinal bones, thus removing pressure 
from nerves, through a scientific sys- 
tem of skilled hand thrusts. It is the 
business of the chiropractor to remove 
pressure from nerves wherever he finds 
it. Nature does the rest. 

The message of chiropractic to the 
vocal artist is a thrilling one; a word of 
high hope and confidence, a promise of 
achievement, an insurance of success. No 
matter how free and beautiful the tone, 
chiropractic can lend it an added lustre 
of brilliancy and volume, an added shade 
of softness and round control. No mat- 
ter how worn and pinched the tone, how 
tired the instrument, chiropractic can 
rejuvenate and rebuild it and give back 
some portion, at least, of its pristine 
powers. These are no idle words. It 
is the barest and most liberal statement 
of facts, demonstrated every day in the 
workshops of chiropractic. 

Times out of number, the only cause 
of inconvenience to the singer is a slight 
constriction in the network of muscles 
and nerves encircling the column of the 
throat. The spinal bones of the neck 
region may have become displaced, thus 
pressing upon the nerves which supply 
energy to the vocal cords and the voice- 
producing organs. Sometimes one ad- 
justing only will remove the pressure, 
restore the voice to normal condition and, 
incidentally, impart to it an almost 
startling accession of brilliancy, beauty 
or power which had previously been 
wholly lacking. 

Singers have come to me in great dis- 
tress, facing a compelling engagement 
and unable to produce one satisfactory 
note. In half an hour they have gone 
away again, radiantly happy, enthusias- 
tic converts to chiropractic and loud in 
their praises of its apparently miracy- 
lous power. All that had been done was 
to release nerve stimulus by loosening 
the local constriction which held it in 
check. The result was an almost simul- 
taneous restoration of the muscular 
vigor, elasticity and tonicity so much in- 
sisted upon by throat specialists, but so 


or nerve, energy. 


little capable of stimulation under their 
methods. 
Again, results are not always’ so 


quickly obtained. The trouble may be 
deeper rooted. It may not be local only, 
but connected with, and perhaps occa- 
sioned by, constriction of nerve tissue in 
regions of the body remote from the 
throat, larynx, pharynx or any parts 
directly related to the voice and its pro- 
duction. This means that, as the physi- 
cian would say, “Your voice is affected 
by your general health.” In such a case 
one or two adjustings would not suffice 
to effect release of the healing forces. 
Local specific adjustings might mene to 


be supplemented by adjustings dealing 
with a general condition of oe 
disease. 


Bodily Co-operation Sought 


Just here may be emphasized a par- 
ticular advantage offered by chiroprac- 
tic. Content with nothing less than the 
unequivocal accomplishment of its pur- 
poses and cognizant that the mechanism 
of each part of the body is most inti- 






mately related and inter-related with 
the mechanism of part, 
chiropractic does not work 
within local limits, but when locally frus- 
trated of full achievement, directs its 
efforts toward a renewal and upbuilding 
of the entire machinery. Thus, it secures 
the co-operation of all parts of the body 
in sustaining, strengthening and improv- 
ing each other. 

The singer cannot receive 
for the benefit of throat, larynx, breath 
ing apparatus, and so on, without being 
also benefited in his entire organism. 

Whether the course of adjustings bel 
short or long, the result to the vocal’ 
artist is the same in the end. There is 
complete restoration of power, flexibil- 
ity, timbre and quality of tone and com-{ 
plete health of the organs producing} 
tone. This without cutting, without 
pain, without the use of drugs or medi-] 
cines, washes, salves, sprays, electricity,j 
mechanical devices or the many other 
things which often bring injury in their 
train. 

There is but one phase of voice trouble 
which chiropractic does not, and cannot, 
promise to banish and into whose terri- 
tory it ventures in the role of an amelior- 
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adjustings 


ator only. That is faulty placement of 
tone. Correct placement is something! 
which, if not bestowed as a free gift of! 


Nature (as sometimes 
be acquired under the 
competent and careful teacher. A_ bad 
placement inevitably wars continually 
against the making of a beautiful tone 
and also against the health and _ well-! 
being of the instrument which produces| 


happens), must 
guidance of a 


it. The most skilful chiropractic ad- 
juster can never obtain permanent re- 
sults, can never do more than lend 


temporary relief, if the singer habitually 
employs a method of tone production 
which entails ever-recurring strain upon 
throat and vocal cords. 

The artist himself is not to blame, as 
a rule. He sings as he has been taught. 
When he awakens at last to the knowl- 
edge that something is wrong, he is slow 
to attribute the breakdown to its real] 
cause. Even if he can be brought to 
recognize his deficiency, he may have 
become so grounded in the erroneous 
method that radical change from _ it! 
would be, if not impossible, at least im- 
practicable. 

In such a 
guarantees 
out no false allurements, 
be a safer recourse and more helpful 4 
guide than medicine or surgery. Chiro-] 
practic invokes upon the scene old 
Mother Nature herself—of all nurses§ 
and doctors the best and unsurpassed. 
The old Dame hastens to the rescue with 
a kinder crutch and softer bandage than 
can be devised by any human artisan. 
With her own balms and charms, set free § 
by the unlocking hand of chiropractic, J 
she soothes tired cords, woos new im- J 
petus into muscles racked and strained. } 
Her tonic powers may even so greatly ] 
exhilarate a jaded instrument as to give 
it strength to lift its tone to a higher 
level and truer placement. Once within 
that magic sphere, it wins the chance to 
grope its way to an easier and a freer 
technique. 

I have tried 


case chiropractic, while it 
no impossibilities and holds j 
yet promises to 


in this article to sketch 
some of the advantages offered by the 
science of chiropractic. It remains now 
for the singer to prove for himself that 
there is a “magic spot” where he may 
obtain surcease from vocalistic troubles. 


Damrosch Orchestra to Visit France in 
May, 1920 

The Symphony Society of New York, 
Walter Damrosch, conductor, will visit 
France in May, 1920, as the result of 
an invitation extended by the French 
government through the Ministre jal 
Beaux-Arts. | 
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Alda and Peterson, Recitalists 
in Crowded San Francisco W eek 


Metropolitan Artists Both Gain Triumphs—Last “‘Pop’’ Con- 








cert Features Work by Local Composer—Plan ‘“‘Master’’ 
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AN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 24.— 

Last week was one of unusual in- 
terest musically. May Peterson, sing- 
ing at the Savoy Theater on Tuesday 
evening and Sunday afternoon, under the 
management of Selby C. Oppenheimer, 
made a favorable impression both by her 
vocalism and with her personality. Miss 
Peterson was gracious in responding to 
the demands for encores. Although this 
was her first visit to San Francisco she 
has won a place in the hearts of the 
people here. Her future visits are 
looked forward to with much pleasure. 
Augusta Bates, her charming accom- 
panist, shared in the success of the con- 
certs. 

A capacity audience greeted the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra on the 
occasion of the last “Pop” concert of the 
season, given on Sunday afternoon. An 
especially pleasing program had been 
prepared by Mr. Hertz. It included the 
“Merry Wives of Windsor” Overture, a 
Grieg Suite, “Love Dream,” by Liszt; 
Serenade, by Saint-Saéns; the Boccher- 
ini “Mesnuetto”; “Toreador and Anda- 
louse,” by Rubinstein, and, by request, 
the “William Tell” Overture. Besides 
these, a group of four exquisite sym- 
phonic sketches, “Water Colors,” com- 
posed by Uldrico Marcelli of San Fran- 
cisco, was given its first presentation. 
This beautiful number will undoubtedly 
find a place on many other programs and 
receive the appreciation which it merits. 
The last Symphony concerts will be 
given on Friday and Sunday afternoons, 


when Beethoven’s great “Eroica” Sym- 
phony will be played. 


Alda Returns 


Frances Alda was warmly greeted at 
the Columbia Theater, Sunday after- 
noon, when she appeared under the man- 
agement of Frank W. Healy. Mme. 
Aida had been remembered for her tri- 
umphs here four years ago, and her con- 
cert was anxiously looked forward to by 
her many friends, who gave her no un- 
certain welcome when she made her 
appearance on Sunday. Her program 
contained many charming songs, to all 
of which a perfect interpretation was 
given. The only disappointment to 
which the occasion gave rise fell to the 
lot of those who had hoped to hear the 
singer in more operatic numbers. A 
delightful surprise was in store for the 
malcontents when in response to her 
second encore Mme. Alda sang the “But- 
terfly” aria. This brought her an ovation 
which continued until she sang another 
encore. At the close of the concert the 
audience refused to go until she had 
sung several extra numbers. Mme. Alda 
lent the occasion a charming personal 
touch when, taking an immense bouquet 
of roses which had been presented to 
her, she advanced to the front of the 
stage and handed it to the four wounded 
soldiers who were occupying the front 
box. 

Erin Ballard scored an immense suc- 
cess by her splendid playing of both 
solos and accompaniments. This charm- 
ing little lady had also won laurels here 
on a previous visit. 


“Master Classes” Announced 


Manager Oppenheimer announces that 
Leopold Godowsky has completed ar- 
rangements for returning to California 
for the summer, when he will resume his 
“master classes” in San Francisco and 


other Coast cities. Mr. Oppenheimer 
is also in charge of the classes which 
are to be conducted by Yvette Guilbert 
for five weeks, beginning with April 14. 

Hana Shimozumi, who has won the 
name of the “Japanese nightingale,” was 
the soloist at the municipal organ con- 
cert on Sunday evening. Her numbers 
included the aria from “Louise,” “Chan- 
son Provengal,” by Dell’ Acqua, and two 
English songs, all of which were delight- 
fully sung. The organ numbers played 
by Mr. Lemare were of the usual high 
order. 

Gerald Taillandier gave the first of a 
series of organ recitals at Trinity Epis- 
copal Church in Oakland Monday eve- 
ning. Mr. Taillandier is one of the most 
prominent organists here, and his pro- 
gram was of exceptional interest. 

Concerts at the Palace Hotel and the 
Fairmont Hotel on Sunday evening, 
under the direction of Rudy Sieger, are 
being looked forward to from week to 
week by the many who avail themselves 
of this opportunity to hear not only a 
fine orchestra, but some of the best local 
singers as well. The soloists for the last 
concerts were Stella de Shon at the Pal- 
ace and Jack Hillman at the Fairmont, 
with Walter Wenzel and Mrs. Hollis 
Stone as accompanists. 

Leroy Alden, formerly musical direc- 
tor at Camp Kearney, has been appointed 
to take charge of the musical work at the 
Presidio, Letterman General Hospital 
and other Bay posts. E. M. B. 





Namara, Pardee and Lazaro at Metro- 
politan Concert 


Mme. Namara, soprano with the Chi- 
cago Company, and Paula Pardee, a 
young pianist, were the visiting artists 
at the Sunday night Metropolitan Con- 
cert, Lazaro being the other artist. Mme. 
Namara, long favored by her fine pres- 
ence and vocal qualifications, received 
much appreciation with the “A fors e 
lui” and a group of songs by Massenet, 
Leoncavallo and Kreisler. Miss Pardee 
gave a clean-cut performance of the 
Grieg A Minor Concerto with the or- 
chestra and later played the Liszt E Flat 
Polonaise. Mr. Lazaro, by his choice of 
numbers, gave a distinguished touch to 
the program, singing an air from “Fa- 
vorita,” “Claveliton,” by Valverde, and 
numbers by Cadman and Sibella. Roth- 
meyer was an authoritative conductor. 


JOIN IN BROOKLYN CONCER 


Misses Gunn and Jordan Among Arti 
Heard in Benefit Program 


An unusually interesting concert, 
ranged by Mrs. Herbert Briggs for 
benefit of the Samaritan Hospital, gi 
at the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
Tuesday evening, March 25, present 
Colin O’More, tenor; Kathryn P| 
Gunn, violinist; Winifred Marshall, 
prano; Mary Jordan, contralto, and F 
Patton, baritone, in a varied progra 
It was to be regretted that a larger au 
ence did not attend; however, th 
present left nothing to be desired 
hearty appreciation. 

Mr. O’More displayed a pleasing t 
and finished artistry in his various so 
Ethel Watson Usher accompanied | 
ably at the piano. Miss Gunn won fa 
in a Lalo Andante and other numb: 
including William C. Bridgman’s “F 
tasia,” Op. 6, with the composer at 
piano. 

Miss Jordan, with rich, vibrant v 
gave as her big number, the Sa 
Saéns aria, “Mon Coeur s’ouvre a 
Voix” from “Samson and Dalila.” Ste 
Barnard accompanied her. Mr. Pat 
displayed a splendid baritone, excellen 
handled, and was demonstratively 
plauded. Francis Moore gave the 
companiments brilliantly. Miss M 
shall, in the costume of a Brittany g 
girl, sang the “Shadow Song” fron 
Meyerbeer’s “Dinorah” with dainty, e: 
colorature. She later charmed with | 
lads of Civil War times in costume 
Clara Robb presided at the piano. 

A. 


T. S 





Detroit Violinist Goes to France 


Florence Carey, violinist, of Detroit, a 
member of the Tuesday Musicale of that 
city, will sail on Saturday to remain six 
months in France playing for the sol- 
diers under the auspices of the Over 
There Theater League. 





Edwin Hughes, the American pianist, 
who is starting his second tour under 
the management of Annie Friedberg, 
has just been booked through that office 
to appear as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra next November. 
His annual recital will be held early i: 
the season. 
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Mr. Hubbard is the only teacher of Charles Hackett, whose recent début at 
the Metropolitan was marked by a sensational success; also of Arthur Hackett, 
who is making a most successful career as a concert singer, and of many other 


well known and popular artists. 
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Successful New York Debut of 


CAROLINE CURTISS 


Lyric Soprano 


Photo © 


New York Evening Telegraph, March 26, 1919— 


Caroline Curtiss, a comely, well trained and young soprano, accomplished a 


successful debut at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon. 


erved to disclose a voice of great purity and truth. 
musical intelligence and much technical schooling. 
ould have been a severe test of both endurance and versatility even for a veteran 
the recital stage, but she addressed it with fine sincerity and courage, and 
vreatly improved in tone production and warmth as she progressed. 
le audience enjoyed all of her twenty songs and expressed sincere admiration 


nd approval of the youthful debutante. Emil J. Polak, at the piano, greatly aided 


the success of the recital. 


New York Sun, March 26, 1919— 


The singer disclosed a voice of light and pleasing quality. 


isical feeling to commend it. 


New York Herald, March 26, 1919— 


She has a fresh, pretty voice and personal charm. 


Edward) Thayer 


\ 


well 





chosen 


A 


Wonroe 


program 
Miss Curtiss displayed fine 
Her prograin was long and 


consider- 





All her work had 


Operatic arias of Mozart 


d Charpentier and a long program of French, Russian and American songs dis 


ived talent. 


New York Evening Mail, March 26, 1919— 


Prettiness is the outstanding feature of Caroline Curtiss, both as a singer and as 
Her face is pretty and the shimmering blue gown which she wore for 

debut at Aeolian Hall yesterday afternoon was pretty, and her soprano voice 
pretty, too, with that bird-like, appealing quality which falls naturally into a light 
Songs of the type of the “Oiseau Bleu” of Dalcroze she sings prettily. 
short, it is not difficult to admit once more that+from every point of vi 


person, 


ic style. 


roline Curtiss is a very pretty singer. 


ew York Evening Sun, March 26, 1919— 
Daintiness of face, figure and voice were Miss Curtiss’s. 
i number of interesting American songs and included, introspectively, Tschaikow- 
s “The Canary.” 


w York Globe, March 26, 1919— 


In Aeolian Hall yesterday Miss Caroline Curtiss, a 


e of pleasant quality. 


w York Evening World, March 26, 1919— 


Her program, long and varied, included the “Dove Sono” aria from Mozart's 


e Marriage of Figaro.” 


ising, 


Miss Curtiss is young and 


w York Evening Journal, March 26, 1919— 
she has a voice of good quality. 


Management: R. E. JOHNSTON 
1451 Broadway, New York 
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PORTLAND HEARS ANNA CASE 


Soprano and Local Artists Give Concerts 
in Oregon City 


PORTLAND, ORE., April 3.—A concert 


of unusual distinction was given by 
Anna Case at the Heilig Theater on 
March 19. <A large audience was in 
attendance. In addition to a rare and 


lovely voice, her enunciation, especially 
in the English songs, added greatly to 
the enjoyment of the audience, and she 
roused the greatest enthusiasm. 

The aria, “Depuis le Jour,” her only 
operatic number, was sung with bril- 
liancy. A lovely group of French songs 
was followed by “The Battle Hymn of 
the Republic” as an encore, in which the 
audience was invited to join in the 
chorus. 

Four groups of songs were sung, the 
singer being recalled repeatedly after 
each group. As her encores she gave 
songs by Charles Gilbert Spross, her ex- 
cellent accompanist. Miss Case was pre- 
sented by Steers and Coman. 

Besides the Anna Case concert there 
was a number of interesting recitals 
given by local talent, which were of 
considerable merit and importance. 

On March 17 the Monday Musical 
Club appeared in recital in the Port- 
land Hotel. Martha Reynolds was the 
director and the pianists who furnished 
the music were Mrs. B. B. Banning, Mrs. 
A. B. Bailey, Mrs. L. J. Bergman, Mrs. 
Ora C. Baker, Elizabeth Johnson, Mrs. 
Roy Knox, Mrs. Scott Kent, Agnes Love, 
Mrs. J. H. McKenzie, Mrs. William 
Owens, Mrs. George L. Oman, Mae Ross, 
Martha Reynolds and Mrs. F. W. You- 
ney. The vocalist for the occasion was 
Mrs. Gaynell Kellogg Mountain. 
N. J. C 


Percy Grainger to Give Summer Course 
in Chicago Musical College 


The spring bookings of Perey Grain- 
ger, who is again active in the concert 
field since his discharge from the United 
States Army, include an appearance at 
JKolian Hall, New York, on April 7; 
Winnipeg, Canada, on April 14 and 15; 
Montclair, N. J., on April 21; Toronto, 
Canada, on April 24, and Baltimore, Md., 
April 30. Mr. Grainger has been en- 
gaged by the Chicago Musical College to 
teach at that institution for a five-week 
period this summer, beginning June 30. 
The response. from piano students all 
over the country to study with Mr. Grain- 
ger at the Chicago Musical College has 
been a strong one, his entire time being 
practically booked already. 





John Doane to Locate in New York 


John Doane, pianist and organist, for- 
merly of Chicago and Evanston, IIl., is 
now permanently located in New York. 
Mr. Doane was in the navy during the 
war and was one of the musicians who 
supplied the musical fare for President 
Wilson on his first trip to France this 
winter on the George Washington. Mr. 
Doane will devote his time to coaching 
and accompanying. He has also been en- 
raged as organist of the Church of the 
Incarnation, New York. 


LANCASTER, PA.—Frank A. McCarrel, 
organist of the Pine Street Presbyterian 
Church of Harrisburg played at the 
Lenten organ recital, March 29, at St. 
James’s Episcopal Church. 





Leopold Godowsky gave a_ successful 
recital at the Meriden (Conn.) high 
school on the evening of March 27. 








TWELVE TIMES AS 
SOLOIST WITH THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY 


























Merle Alcock, Contralto 


Twelve appearances as soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in two 
seasons is the record which Merle 
Aleock, the contralto, will have reached 
by the close of this season. She will 
sing again under M. Rabaud’s direction 
in Symphony Hall, Boston, on May 2 and 
3. On April 17 Miss Alcock will sing in 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion in Carnegie 
Hall with the New York Oratorio Society 
and next Wednesday evening in the 
same auditorium with the Schola Can- 
torum, under Kurt Schindler’s direction. 
Her other engagements include Macon, 
Ga., on May 9; Ann Arbor, Mich., on 
May 14, and Bethlehem, Pa., on June 8 
and 9. 


Artists Present Works of Mabel Wood 
Hill 

The compositions of Mabel Wood Hill 

were presented at Wanamaker Audi- 

torium, New York, on Tuesday after- 

noon, March 18, in the series of Amer- 


ican composers’ concerts. Mrs. Hill, 
whose music is serious in purpose and 
of admirable quality, appeared at the 


piano and had as her artists Lotta Mad- 
den, soprano; Joseph Mathieu, tenor; 
Elsa Fischer, violinist, and Sara Guro- 
witch, ’cellist. There was much ap- 
plause for both the soloists and the com- 
poser. Miss Madden gave of her best 
in the songs, “The Lamp,” “Old English 
Lullaby,” “Where,” “Ebb-Tide’; Mr. 
Mathieu in “Comrades,” “Beyond Rathe- 
kelly,” “A Broken Love Song” and “Cap- 
tain Bing.” With Louise Keppel at the 
piano Miss Madden sang “The Hounds 


of Spring,” “An Oxford Garden,” “The 
Fairies,” “I Am Restless” and “The 
Gull.” Miss Fischer was heard in a 


, ” 


“From Celtic Memories 
and a “Bourrée,” Miss Gurowitsch in a 
Melodie, Berceuse and another Bourrée. 
Both artists were heard to advantage. 


“Humoresque,’ 
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Polacco Makes Deep Impression as Guest 
Conductor of Chicago Symphony Forces 


Distinguished Operatic Leader Heads Symphonic Body in Pair of Concerts—Gives City Sea- 
son's First Taste of Wagner—Bauer Plays Notable Recital Program with Wonted Artistry 
—Two Other Orchestral Concerts Given Under Stock’s Baton—Hofmann Admired in 
Chopin’s E Minor Concerto and in Dvorsky’s ‘‘Chromaticon’’—Other Local Recitals and 


Musical Happenings of Week 











— 





Bureau of Musical America, 
Railway Exchange Building, 
a Chicago, March 22, 1919. 
= TJAROLD BAUER, the and 
: Giorgio Polacco, the conductor, were 
the conspicuous figures in the early part 
Hof the week of musical Chicago. Mr. 
Bauer was heard in recital at Kimball 
Hall last Sunday afternoon, and Maestro 
Mi Polacco conducted the Chicago Symphony 
‘Orchestra Monday afternoon and Tues- 
day evening as “guest,” making up one 
Miset of concerts lost last October through 
i) the influenza epidemic. 
* Mr. Bauer’s recital brought forth three 
| | of the big compositions in piano litera- 
Wi tue, the “Keltic’” Sonata, by MacDowell; 
ie the Prélude, Aria and Finale, by César 
8 Franck, and “Pictures at an Exposition,” 
' by Moussorgsky. these, six 
eighteenth century pieces, by Rameau, 
' Searlatti, Leonardo Leo, Couperin and 
+, Dufly, modernized for present-day piano 
interpretation, were placed on the pro- 























pianist, 


3esides 


gram. 

The ‘“Keltic” Sonata 
herency, a more definite 
‘+more original thematic material than the 
other works of this kind by its composer. 


more co- 
and 


has 
scheme 


It is kept somewhat closer to the sonata 
form, it has a central theme which per- 
vades the entire composition and has 
more musical depth. Mr. Bauer gave 
the work a lucid and technically finished 
performance and put into it proper poetic 
feeling. 

The Prélude, Aria and Finale, by 
Franck, is a fine piece of writing for 
the purpose of exploiting tonal shading 
and intricate harmonic figures. Mous- 
sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exposition” is 
an important impressionistic suite of 
some dozen pieces, and shows a close 
analogy with Schumann’s “Carnaval.” It 
was the second time that Mr. Bauer had 
presented this work here, and he con- 
jured to the mind’s eye the various cap- 
tions of the suite. Of these the most 
characteristic were “The Dwarf,” “Chil- 
dren at Play,” “The Ox Cart,” “The 
Chicken’s Ballet,” “Rich and Poor” and 
“The Great Gate.” 

Much has-been said about the mastery 
of Bauer’s piano playing, and this re- 
cital, which attracted an audience that 
filled every available place in the hall, 
provided a rare treat in the interpre- 
tation Mr. Bauer gave his program. He 
was obliged to add a number of en- 
cores to the printed list. 

Early in the season, during the ab- 
sence of Frederick Stock, the manage- 
ment of the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra invited a number of prominent con- 


ductors as guests to lead several of the 
concerts of the regular seasons. Mr. 
Polacco was invited shortly after he ar- 
rived in Chicago, where he functioned 
for the season of the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation as one of the leading conduc- 
tors. His belated appearance as a guest 
with our orchestra was scheduled for last 
Monday afternoon and Tuesday evening, 
and his program consisted of Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3, “La Mer” by Debussy, 
a Nocturne by Martucci, and the Pre- 
lude and Love Death from “Tristan.” 
This is a comprehensive symphonic 
scheme, and Polacco displayed through- 
out its interpretation remarkable quali- 
ties as a conductor of symphonic music. 
A spirited performance of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” indicated how the rest 
of the program would be directed under 
his leadership. It was not taken in the 
conventional staid tempo, but he made of 
it more of a musical piece than an an- 
them, dividing the song into two parts 
—the first a spirited, rhythmic march 
section and a songful middle division, 
with a sonorous climax at the end. 

The interpretation of the Beethoven 
“Eroica” was along the classic lines. 
Especially interesting was the sturdy 
rhythm with which the Scherzo was in- 
vested. 

After nine years we heard again that 
impressionistic suite, “La Mer,” by De- 
bussy. It is an imaginative setting in 
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Their work was excellent in rhythm and in tonal 
beauty and nuance.—New York Tribune. 


The new organization has a great message for 
a great country.—Boston Globe. 


It deserved the audience it had, the largest 


which has attended any of these concerts.— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


In all they did there was high ideal, compre- 
hension and strength of purpose.—Chicago Post. 
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tonal marine; the opulent colorings of 
the shimmer of waves have their parallels 
in the Debussy score. Mr. Polacco knew 
how to get poetic feelings out of this 
tone poem. A short melodious piece by 
Martucci, a nocturne, the last of a set 
of four orchestra compositions, has fox 
its main characteristic a warm melodic 
outline. 


No Hostility Toward Wagner 


For the first time this season Wagner 
was introduced into the program of the 
orchestra. It was whispered in some 
circles that possibly a demonstration 
would be made against the incorporation 
of Wagner in our orchestra programs, 
but the polite audience which assembled 
to hear this concert demonstrated its ap- 
preciation of the “Tristan” Prélude and 
Love Death. Mr. Polacco evidently is 
an admirer of this music and interpreted 
it with unusual emotional stress. He 
proved to be as much at home in the 
more impersonal literature of the sym 
phonic orchestra as he is in the orchestra 
pit of the opera, and the members ot 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra re 
sponded to his baton readily and with 
musical sympathy. 

Pauline Meyer, pianist, presented an 
attractive program at her recital, which 
she gave last Sunday afternoon at The 
Playhouse. Her program comprised 
works by Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, 
Alkan, Fauré, Paganini-Liszt and Weber 
Taussig. Miss Meyer exhibited estima- 
ble gifts as a pianist in the interpreta- 
tion of her program, and was especially 
happy in her reading of a nocturne by 
Chopin and six Préludes by the same 
writer, including the big D Minor Pré- 
lude, op. 45. She is equipped with an 
intelligence, serviceable technique and 
pleasing stage appearance. 

The N’Ginoh Publishing House pre. 
sented Solomon Golub, Jewish singer and 
composer, in a program of his own com- 
positions last Sunday afternoon, at which 
he was assisted by Isaac Van Grove, the 
accompanist and pianist. 

In fifteen numbers, for most of which 
Mr. Golub also wrote the text as well 
as the music, this student of Yiddish 
folk-lore presented graphic pictures of 
the life of the Jews. In some of these 
songs there is the ever-prevalent plain- 
tive melody, so characteristic of the race, 
though often a ray of sunshine perme 
ates some of the work. 


Warren Proctor’s Recital 


One of Chicago’s singers who is gradu- 
ally forging ahead is Warren Proctor, 
the tenor, who gave a pleasing song re. 
cital at Kimball Hall last Tuesday even 
ing. Mr. Proctor, who has made several! 
very successful appearances with the 
Chicago Opera Association and also in 
recitals, is possessed of a voice which has 
a fine lyric quality in the upper register, 
and which takes on a more robust qualit) 
inthe middle and lower ranges. 

Besides natural vocal gifts he also ha 
musical intelligence and a clear diction 
He gave his entire program in English, 
setting his colleagues an admirable ex 
ample. In a program which contained 
two classic airs, one from Méhue’s “Jo 
seph in Egypt” and one from “Don 
Juan,” by Mozart, Mr. Proctor’s art was 
shown at its best. He also made a fin 
impression with some French songs by 
Hahn, Godard, Massenet and Dalcroze, 
several of these having to be repeated in 
response to enthusiastic applause. There 
were also two groups of American songs, 
in which were included Theodora Stur 
kow Ryder’s “The Fairies Have Neve! 
a Penny to Spend,” and William Lester’ 
“Autumn in the Garden.” Both thes 
numbers also found much favor. 

Mr. Lester served as the accompanist 
of the evening, and did his part of t! 
work most commendably. 

The eighth of the “pop” concerts give 
by the Chicago Symphony Orchest 
brought forth a heavy program und 
the direction of Frederick Stock las! 
Thursday evening at Orchestra Hall. 

Two overtures, “Euryanthe” and “W1 
liam Tell,” and Tchaikovsky’s Fourt! 
Symphony, were the big offerings, anc 
then followed lighter works by Ippolitof! 
Ivanoff, Johann Strauss and Rubinstel! 
There were also the usual extra piec: 
as it is customary to deviate from t! 
stricter decorum of the regular concerts 
in these more intimate evenings, an: 
Godard’s Canzonetta and Moszkowski s 
“Serenata” were played as encores. 

Messrs. Esser, viola, and Napoli! 





[Continued on page 35] 
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| Polacco Makes Deep Impression as Guest 
Conductor of Chicago Symphony Forces 
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1 horn, played their obbligatos so 
the “In the Village,” from the 
vucasian Sketches,” by  Ippolitoff- 
fyanott, that they had to come forth and 
-nowledge the applause and also to re- 
1e number. 

\n interesting and enjoyable dinner 
byd supper party was given last Sunday 
by Rudolph Reuter, the well-known Chi- 
. pianist, at his home in Lake Park 
_in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Carl 
isey and Mischa Levitzki, the 
_ Mr. Levitzki’s enforced absence 
unt of illness was the only quali- 

of an otherwise very brilliant 


Boe 


Co 


Dp Ki 


in the evening, Schumann’s Quintet 
i, E Flat and Schubert’s big work for 
x) ‘cellos, first and second violins and 
jola, were performed with Ludwig Beck- 
* Richard Czerwonky, Alexander Se- 
eid. Carl Brueckner and Herman Fel- 
sy, Sr., and Rudolph Reuter at the piano 
» the Schumann number. 
A distinguished assemblage of Chica- 
pans Was present, including Mr. and 
rs. Kinsey, the Japanese consul-general 
ni Mrs. Kurusu, Mr. and Mrs. Heniot 
vy, Mr. and Mrs. Silvio Scionti, Mr. 
»d Mrs. Louis Victor Saar, Mr. and Mrs. 
loardo Sacerdote, Mr. and Mrs. Mau- 
e Aronson, Mr. and Mrs. Adolph 
fihlmann, Mr. and Mrs. Bernhard, Miss 
uhlmann, Miss Saar, Miss Goebel, Miss 
Meveland and others. 
Richard Czerwonky, the violinist, who 
s become an important figure in Chi- 
aco's musical circles since he located 
ye about a year ago, is now booked for 
pncerts under the exclusive management 
Wendell Heighton of Minneapolis, and 
iyeady many engagements for the serv- 
es of this artist have been made. 


Hofmann with Stock Forces 
The week which began so brilliantly 
With the recital of Bauer last Sunday 
d the guest appearances of Giorgio 
blacco, as conductor of the Chicago 
Wnphony Orchestra last Monday and 
hesday, was made further interesting 
t Friday afternoon by the co-opera- 
bn of Josef Hofmann, the pianist, as 
Joist in the regular series of concerts 
en by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
under the direction of Frederick 
ck. 
Mr. Stock usually finds some way in 
hich to put before his audiences the 
ent of spring, and this year he chose 
thumann’s B Flat Symphony for this 
‘pose. The other orchestral piece of 
afternoon was Liszt’s “Les Préludes.” 
lr. Hofmann’s contribution to the 
gram consisted partly of a beautiful 
rformance of the E Minor Concerto, 
Chopin, one of the most difficult but 
fl! one of the most poetic piano works 
f all musical literature. The chief 
nt of Hofmann’s interpretation was 
B close adherence to the spirit of the 


aK, 
Its digital difficulties were overcome 
ith masterly ease, and its tonal beau- 


ties—especially the poetic second move- 
ment—provided a revelation of refine- 
ment in sustained tone. 

After the intermission, he repeated his 
last year’s production of ‘“‘Chromaticon” 
for piano and orchestra, by Dvorsky, 
styled on the program “Duologue.” The 
authenticity of its authorship has often 
been questioned, many musicians believ- 
ing it to be Hofmann’s alter ego, but in 
the program book of the concert, a short 
biographical sketch of the composer is 
given and we must therefore take the 


matter as reliable information. The 
“Duologue” is a_ clever, well-written 
work, which for originality, for harmonic 
novelty and for interest is a significant 
addition to symphonic literature. Its 
modern contents came as a big contrast 
to the Chopin concerto. 

Mr. Hofmann scored a great triumph 
with his playing of these two strikingly 
and diametrically opposite piano con- 
certos, and was recalled many times dur- 
ing the afternoon. 

MAURICE ROSENFELD. 








MARIE KRYL WINS 
SUCCESS IN HER 
NEW YORK RECITALS 














Marie Kryl, the Young Pianist, and Her 


Teacher, Heniot Levy, Eminent Chi- 


cago Pianist-Composer 


Marie Kryl, the young pianist, had a 
conspicuous success at her recent ap- 
pearance with Mme. Galli-Curci at the 
Biltmore Musicales. Her New York re- 
cital début on March 7 at A®olian Hall 
also won her much praise from the press 
and public, New York recognizing her 
as a pianist of fine gifts. In the above 
picture she is shown with her instructor, 
Heniot Levy, prominent in Chicago as a 
pianist and also as a composer. 





Lila Robeson to Make Long Tour 


After filling concert engagements in- 
cluding the New York Symphony Or- 
chestra, Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
and Russian Symphony Orchestra and 


operatic appearances at the Metropolitan, 
Lila Robeson leaves with the company for 
Atlanta, Ga., April 19, takes the midnight 
train from there on April 24 to sing in“The 
Messiah,” at Boston, on April 27, then 
goes to Ohio to fill engagements in Cleve- 
land, Bedford, and other cities, and re- 
turns to New York to appear at Carnegie 
Hall, May 13, and at the Newark Fes- 
tival, May 17. Miss Robeson is also en- 
gaged for the Festival at Lockport, N. 
Y., during the week of Sept. 1. She will 
remain under the management of Walter 
Anderson next season. 


HEAR KOEMMENICH FORCES 








New Choral Society Ends Season with 
Concert in New York 

As a celebration marking the termina- 
tion of its rehearsals this season, the 
New Choral Society, Louis Koemmenich, 
conductor, on March 25 gave a musical 
evening marked by much interest and 
enthusiasm before a large number of 
invited guests. The entire chorus of 
some 140 persons was present, giving as 
its offering “Fair Ellen,” by Bruch, and 
the “Stabat Mater” of Rossini. The ‘as- 
sisting artists were Bessie McKenna, so- 
prano; Frieda Klink, contralto; Bechtel 
Aleock and Harold Land. The perform- 
ance of these choral works was char- 
acterized on the part of both soloists 
and chorus by unusual spontaneity and 
excellent tone and attack, and Mr. 
Koemmenich’s’ singers proved them- 
selves an_unusually qualified group of 
musicians. 

An interesting feature was the instru- 
mental number given between the chorus 
works, comprising the Clarinet Sonata, 
Op. 120, No. 1, of Brahms, played by 
Burnet Corwin Tuthill, assisted by 
Alexander Rihm at the piano. Gifted 
with unusual musicianship, Mr. Tuthill 
gave an admirable performance, dis- 
playing much artistry and gaining en- 
thusiastic applause. He was supported 
admirably by Mr. Rihm. 





ROANOKE, VA.—A large audience was 
present, March 28, at the Academy of 
Music on the occasion of the concert by 
the Columbia Stellar Quartet, composed 
of Charles Harrison, first tenor; Lewis 
James, second tenor; Andrea _ Sarto, 
baritone, and Wilfred Glenn, basso. 





MARGARET JAMIESON 
PLAYS WITH THIBAUD 
AT NEWARK CLUB 











Margaret Jamieson, Gifted Pianist 


Margaret Jamieson, the young pianist, 
recently gave a notable performance 
when she played the G Minor Concerto 
of Saint-Saéns with the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra, receiving much com- 
mendation from her audience. 

Recently Miss Jamieson made a pro- 
nounced success in her appearance in 
joint recital with Thibaud, when she 
played before an audience of more than 
1000 persons at the concert of the New- 
ark (N. J.) Contemporary Club. Miss 
Jamieson also appeared at Vassar Col- 
lege, Lockport Festival, before the Grand 
Rapids Cecilia Society, Fort Wayne 
Music Club and others and has given 
two recitals in AXolian Hall. 





Mr. and Mrs. Huss in Successful Recital 
at Lake George 


BOLTON LANDING, LAKE GEORGE, N. Y., 
March 30.—Mr. and Mrs. Henry Holden 
Huss gave a most successful recital at 
the Bremestead School on March 22. 
Mrs. Huss was in especially good voice 
and sang with lovely feeling and refined 
artistic detail, songs by Arne, Stanford, 
Cowen’s “the Swallows,” Kramer’s 
“Allah,” Ella Sexton’s “Pussy Willow,” 
“Song of Joy,” by Mary Knight Wood, 
and “My Jean” and “Thou art like a 
Flower,” by Huss. Mr. Huss contributed 
to the program Beethoven’s “Moonlight” 
sonata, a group of Chopin played with 
intimate feeling, and his own “Brooklet” 
Op. 26, and Etude Melodique. 





A delightful joint recital was given by 
Marion Cassell and Sascha Jacobsen at 
the Music School Settlement, New York, 
on March 16. Sascha Jacobsen, who at 
one time taught in the Music School Set- 
tlement, was given a hearty “welcome 
home.” 
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Cobwebs of Puritanism Must Be Swept Away If 
American Opera Is to Come to Full Fruition 


Recitative Is the Weak Point in Works Already Produced—Really American Music-Drama 
Demands Colloquial Phraseology—Anglo-Saxon Puritanism Makes Esthetic Treatment 
of the Everyday Phrase Seem Absurd—Necessity of Naive Open-mindedness if Recita- 
tive, the Backbone of Opera, Is to Be Made Safe for Appreciation 


Y those persons who compose the pub- 

lic reached by the utterances of the 
reporters of musical things, two possible 
methods of critical attack are ever and 
always held in opprobrium and have 
therefore come in for particular condem- 
nation on the occasion of the production 
of the “American triptych,” as Mr. Gatti 
has chosen to call the menu of home 
cooking in which Cadman’s “Shanewis” 
might be taken to figure as the meat and 
strong drink, and Mr. Breil’s “The Le- 
gend” and John Adam Hugo’s “The Tem- 
ple Dancer” as the herbs which accom- 
pany the stalled ox. Perhaps, pursuing 
the metaphor, the last-named opera 
might be held analogous to that particu- 
lar herb which is given such recognition 
as should argue an incalculable value. 
Does the humble potato, which war 
times taught us to cherish, need naming? 
Of course, the new bill, however 
great its virtues may thus be, has 
not escaped rough treatment at the 
hands of the critics. One writer objected 
to it on this score, another on a diametri- 
cally opposite one. A, let us suppose, de- 


clared that it exhibited afresh the Amer- 
ican operatic composer’s fundamental 
failing, that of missing the true genius 
of the vernacular and therefore of dis- 
torting his recitative out of all semblance 
of charm, let alone reality. 

The striking of this critical note sum- 
mons one section of the public to enraged 
activity. First Citizen, Second Citizen, 
Third Citizen and Mob, as they would be 
denominated in an opera book, all fall on 
critic A, tear him limb from limb, and 
devour him. They would have spared 
him, they explain, had he exercised him- 





By DOROTHY J. TEALL 


self in the paths of virtue; but the habit 
of dwelling on the microscopic defect has 
overlaid his ribs with the tempting fat- 
ness of error. And so hic jacet critic A, 
heaven rest his soul! 

Fares it better with critic B? Alack, 
no! His is the method general; yet he, 
too, is the prey of the crowd, though not 
of the same faction as his colleague. 
Critic B’s persecutors weave their de- 
fense about this very thread of his wide- 
ranged vision. Casting his eye o’er the 
broad expanse of all music—indeed, of 
all art, i Signor B has not unnat- 
urally made of his comments on the 
American operas a dirge, because they 
have not appeared to him to tower above 
the heaving waves like a sailing-vessel 
of the old days winging its triumphant 
way into port. 

Such are the exigencies of newspaper 
criticism that a reporter of musical 
events is lucky if he succeeds in setting 
down his most immediate and therefore 
possibly least valid impressions in just 
and accurate words. That he should re- 
late those impressions to the general 
body of critical doctrine is necessarily 
beyond the scope of his endeavor. This 
is a condition which does not ordinarily 
call for deploring, but which as it affects 
the public’s attitude toward and under- 
standing of the American triptych cries 
— for a resolution of critical dis- 
cords. 





Importance of Native Opera 


For the status of American opera is 
of prime importance to every dweller in 
this land. It is not necessary to be ani- 
mated by the prejudices of a claqueur in 
order to believe this. Absolute music 
may be the noblest—certainly no attempt 
will be made here and now to rob it of 
that distinguished title. But when has 
pure beauty stirred the pulses of the 
crowd? At least, if even bourgeois blood 
runs quicker than usual when the river 
of sound on which life floats widens mo- 


We would have » o>, 
of such reality as Cadman has give) , 
the first savor of. 

We cannot get this by rejecting 
monplace, natural phraseology, for 
the Scylla of the everyday we would 
be flung back against the Charybd 
the grand style. The distingui: 
mark of English poetry has always 
the unusual, the infrequent, the | 
sounding in diction. That may bh. 
very well in a sonnet or even in a d) 
of a clearly poetic, that is to say, ur 
istic, type; but it would never go 
play of contemporary life! A mur, 
in evening-clothes would be guilty o 
same offense as if he wore trunks : 
doublet, but he could never expres 
guilt in the resounding phrases of a 
beth. Let in the evening-suit and 
have to let in colloquialism of speec’ 

The solution? Not so difficult or 
ical grounds, but when will na 
human progress fall into step with |: vi¢' 
The French, to cite not the only bu 
most signal example, have not foun 
loquialism of diction a bar to di 
and beauty in the recitative to whi 
union with music gives rise. If the 
which gives direction to phraseolo; 
beautiful and dignified, as it is on ¢} 
whole in “Shanewis,” whose esse: tia 
theme might be deemed not unwort'y 
Greek tragedy, the actual words 
not help but have some beauty and 
nity if we do but let ourselves pe 
it, for vowels and consonants ar: 
same in colloquial as in rare and cui 
words. The crying need is for us t 
aside our Puritanism, to face the 


yond and above all question, and for the 
individual composer its outgivings doubt- 
less point the needed moral; but surely 
it is legitimate to attempt a more radical 
probing of the wound. 


Down with Puritanism! 


The scientists tell us (what common 
sense, if we possessed it, would have 
saved us the trouble of learning) that 
genius is all of a sort; the manifesta- 
tions are varicus, but the impulse al- 
ways the same. Librettist and composer 
draw their inspiration from the same 
spiritual fount, and when they are simul- 
taneously caught in wrong-doing, their 
sins may quite safely be accounted one. 
Let it be written into the records of the 
case, then, that both the American libret- 
tist and the American composer are 
hereby accused of the fundamental sin 
of the Anglo-Saxon temperament—Puri- 
tanism. 

“The Temple Dancer” is one of the 
most consistently beautiful and excellent 
efflorescences of American operatic com- 
position. Conceded; yea, and heartily 
agreed! But it is essentially a European 
work in spirit. Its “message,” to use a 
sadly belabored term, is cast in an accus- 
tomed idiom. It is of the “Tristan” 
species, a species which confers an he- 
reditary worth on all its members. 
Measured against the great prototypic 
example, however!—Mr. Hugo has given 
us much, but we want more. Having 
tasted food, we become conscious at last 
of our great hunger and cry aloud for 
appeasement. We want in American art 
not simply a lovely and moving reitera- 
tion of old beauties. We desire rather a 
new sort of beauty, such as is so often 
imminent in “Shanewis” but is constant- 
ly swept away by such offenses as “when 


EDITH BAXTER 


openness to its charm and beauty. 

us stop teaching our children to talk 
“like little ladies and gentlemen,” whic! 
interpreted is, in a dead monotone. 
us stop poking fun at them for th 


urally inclined to trace at their play. 

To a new generation’s ears it is th 
conceivable that operatic recitative might 
seem not an incomprehensible, traditio: 
ally sanctioned Europeanism or a: 
surd vagary of Americanism. 
might seem simply the full realizatio: 


In those days the successor of critic 
will arise and call 


blessed, for through the avenues of 
pression opened by esthetic appreci:tio 
of speech, the beauty and the vigor of 
our culture will come welling up, filling 
the art-form with a tremendous ne\ 
vitality, fruitfulness and charm. 








monplace and the everyday with a naive 


articulate lines of sound they are nat. 


of what all conversation tended toward 


American opera 


mentarily into the broad haven of an 
Apollo Symphony or the mighty music of 
Bach, it.is but as the merest ripple com- 
pared to the tidal waves which a “Tris- 
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tan’”—or even a ‘“Cavalleria”!—sets in 
ORCHESTRA motion. Considered simply as an instru- @ 
of the Musicians’ New Orchestra Society ment for the production of musical 





sound, the human voice, the backbone of 
cpera, is not flawless; yet where is the 
flute so magic that it can touch every 
heart as a human voice does? Unless I 
have been subjected to a special training, 
the flute is not one of my own expres- 
sional resources, but the voice is. When 
the great X sings, his triumph is in some 
sort my triumph, because the human 
voice has been a factor in my personal 
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successes and failures too. Because the 
poignancy of the voice’s appeal rests so 
heavily on these intimate and personal 
grounds, the word is of prime importance 
in opera, for the word, too, is tied up 
with the emotional quality of everyone’s 
experience. 

These things being so, or being taken 


to be so, it is evident that a bravo is in 
order for critic A’s demand for better 
recitative. No matter how much we may 


be at odds with critic B’s indifference 
toward certain charms of the new scores, 
we cannot but admit that the down-turn- 
ing of his thumbs is fair-minded in so 
far as it is the outward and visible sign 
of an inward and spiritual failure to find 
sustained merit in the works; and the 
blame for this admitted lapse of the 
operas’ charm, even the occasional ridic- 
ulousness of them, we shall not hesitate 
to lay at the door of weak and fumbling 
recitative when we remember Braslau 
declaiming, “I see a star! I feel a 
thrill!” or Althouse ha-ha-ha-ing a com- 
mand to “Unhand me, girl!” 

The unsatisfactory character of the 
recitative in American opera seems re- 
ferable to two things: First, ineptitude 
in the libretto, and, secondly, ineptitude 
in the music. Critic A has counseled 
the native composer to study and ponder 
the evolution of recitative in the other 
languages than English which have been 
employed in matured operatic litera- 
tures. Is it this way that salvation lies? 
Of course the wisdom of critic A is be- 
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rPiiE absent-minded man who picked up 
| the dictionary in mistake for a novel, 
and afterward described the work as “in- 
teresting in its matter if a trifle discon- 
ected in style,” would have applied the 
sane description to the “Catalogue of the 
Stearns Collection of Musical Instru- 
ments’* made by Albert A, Stanley of 


Ann Arbor. So much information of 
general interest is combined with the 
systematic classification of the instru- 


ments comprising the collection that the 
book leaves the class of the catalog and 
becomes a treatise on the musical instru- 
mel C. 

“Great Collections,” the author states 
in his preface, “are, in the main, reflec- 
tions of the personality and individual 
bias of their founders. Historical or per- 
sonal associations; decorative beauty and 
grace of form; a penchant for a certain 
class of instruments may be guiding fac- 
tors in selection. Collections thus in- 
fuenced reveal personality and frequently 
are of greater interest than the larger 
ones assembled under the egis of some 
government. It is interesting to note 
that most of our private collections are 
domiciled in some university campus. 
The ‘Steinert’ (Yale); the ‘Frismuth’ 
(Pennsylvania), and the ‘Stearns’ 
(Michigan) support this statement. The 
largest American collection, the ‘Crosby 
Brown’ (Metropolitan Museum, New 
York) is not remote from Columbia Uni- 
versity and may therefore be utilized for 
purposes of general instruction and 
specific research. For such purposes the 
Stearns Collection is peculiarly adapted, 
as it is pre-eminently a collection of 


bd 


types.” 
Class I treats of Instruments with Vi- 
brating Body. Mr. Stanley ends his 


classification of rattles, bells, xylophones, 
harmonicas and every variety of drum 
with the apostrophe of the last-named 
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instrument inserted by George Meredith 
in his “Sandra Belloni” beginning: 

“There is no instrument whose sound 
proclaims such vast internal satisfaction 
as the drum.” 

Like Paolo and Francesca, that day we 
read no more. For the sordid and mate- 
rialistic dweller in a New York flat re- 
gards the drum as being non-productive 


of external satisfaction in many _ in- 
stances. 
Class II describes the tambourine 


variety and certain novel treatments of a 
vibrating body or membrane including 
the violone, musical glasses, speaking 
trumpets and phonograph discs. 

In Class III of the collection are all of 
the variety from the syrinx pipe of the 
Amazon Indian to the concert flute of 
famous modern makes. All the wind in- 
struments of the present-day orchestra, 
all the bagpipe species and strange, obso- 
lete instruments of earlier centuries are 
represented herein. 

Class IV covers the stringed instru- 
ments of all classes. Apropos of the de- 
scription of the kasso, indigenous to Sene- 
rambia, Mr. Stanley quotes as “interest- 
ing if not conclusive”: 

“This is the diversity and discord be- 
tween ye harpe and the psaltery, in ye 
psaltery is an holow tree, and of that 
same tree the sound cometh upward; and 
the strings be smit downward, and 
soundeth upward; and in the harpe, the 
hollownesse of the tree is beneath.” 

Class V covers instruments controlled 
by keyboard mechanism. The collection 
here ranges from a harpsichord of the 
sixteenth century to a specimen of the 
famous English Broadwood piano of the 
nineteenth. Musical instruments “wari- 
ous” as Mr. Venus would put it, are to 
Le found in the miscellaneous depart- 
ment. Here are domiciled, among others, 
a foghorn, a moose-call (made by a Mic- 
mac Indian to reproduce the call of the 
cow-moose and formerly used by the 
donor of the collection, a mighty moose 
hunter), a musical weather-vane, a barrel 
organ of the eighteenth century, and a 
Cecilian of most modern device. All are 
commented on in fashion interesting, and 
some illustrations add thereto. 

Cc. F. 

srightening up the atmosphere of a 
work-a-day world already often tinged 
a la rose by the author’s cheerful and 
charming personality, comes Gianni Via- 
fora’s “Caricature.”* Mr. Viafora, who 
is well known to the public by his brilliant 
caricatures appearing weekly in MUSICAL 
AMERICA, as well as by his contributions 
to New York and Chicago newspapers, 
has given us a volume all too short. The 
delicious sketches that make it up are 
prefaced by a few pages of suggestions 
to the would-be caricaturist, extremely 
valuable as coming from cne an author- 
ity in this line, but characterized modestly 
as “the fruit of years of observation and 
practice.” 

Clever captions add to the diverting 
effect of the sketches themselves, of 
which space permits the mention of only 
a few of the mest arresting. That Mr. 
Viafora sees himself as others see him 
must he denied of the picture entitled 
“Myself”; it is the only one of his pic- 
tures that is too severe, but it is intensely 
amusing. William J. Bryan, in cubist 
manner; Leopold Auer, surrounded bv a 
group of pupils d@ la Lilliput; Geraldine 
“arrar, as Carmen. “one eye on the audi- 
ence,” William J. Guard composing press 
notices; and a quite amazing caricature 
within a caricature of Mascagni, attract 
especial notice, but perhaps the most de- 
lightful is that of the artist engaged in 
‘artooning his wife. professionally known 
as Gina-Ciaparelli Viafora. 

Meticulously he adds, “Strong men 
have been shot for less”! The volume is 
dedicated to John C. Freund, editor of 
MusicaAtu AMERICA, an excellent carica- 
ture of whom as “Mephisto” opens the 
volume. It is captioned, “From a Sa- 
tirist in Art to an Artist in Satire.” 

Will you kindly repeat the dose and 
next time make it larger, Mr. Viafora? 
The world needs more of such kindly 


*“CATALOGUE OF THE STEARNS COLLECTION 
OF MuSsICAL INSTRUMENTS ” By ALBERT A 
STANLEY. Ann Arbor: The University of 
Michigan. Paper, Pp. 260. 
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humor, which, while it scintillates, burns 
not. ae 
A new book on harmony entitled 
“Aural Harmony,’’* by Franklin W. Rob- 
inson, head of the department of ear- 
training and dictation at the Institute of 
Musical Art, New York, makes its ap- 
pearance from the press of G. Schirmer. 
This is Part I of the work, which is an 
unquestionably practical harmony sys- 
tem. Mr. Robinson in his “author’s note” 
explains that he found, after many years 
of experience in teaching harmony, that 
there was a need for presenting the sub- 
ject in a manner that would suit the re- 
quirements of the less talented pupils as 


‘ 


well as the gifted ones. This he has 
worked out “by appealing to his (the 


pupil’s) musical consciousness through 
the ear, and by means of that experience 


” 


By GIANNI VIAFORA. New 


Paper, Pp. 33. 


*“CARICATURE 
York: Brentano. 


to equip him with the po-ver to hear what 
he writes.” 

Mr. Robinson has had a chance to de- 
velop his system, to see practical results 
achieved at the Institute of Musical Art, 
whose director, Dr. frank Damrosch, en- 
trusted him when the institute was 
opened with the teaching of aural har- 
mony, and to whom he is grateful for the 
privilege. He also thanks Thomas Tap- 
per for his aid in reviewing the subject- 
matter and form of the book. 

The preface is excellent and the treat- 
ment of the various subjects in some 
eighteen or nineteen chapters is fresh, in- 
teresting and understandable. A feature 
of the chapters is a_ section headed 
‘Aural Practice’, made up of many musi- 
cal examples, which are to be taken up by 
the student according to what he has just 
learned in the chapter. On the whole, a 
very likable book, one that has the pro- 
gressive spirit in it and does not make 
the subject forbidding, as in the old days 
the standard Richter, Prout & Co. used 


to. A. W. K. 
***AURAI HARMONY.” By FRANKLIN _W 
ROBINSON. Part I. Cloth Pp. 198. New 


York: G. Schirmer 
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—Phoato by Mary Dale Clarke 
Ellen Larned, Contralto, as ‘“The Singer” 
in Lord Dunsany’s ‘Tents of the 

Arabs”’ 

Widely known in the concert field as a 
contralto of ability, Ellen Larned has 
this season made a departure and has re- 
cently completed her first professional 
engagement on the acting stage. Prior 
to this, Miss Larned had appeared in 
plays for several clubs and had shown 
skill in character parts. So the engage- 
ment with the Stuart Walker Players at 
the Punch and Judy Theater for three 
weeks, beginning March 3, came as a 
natural development of her powers. 
With this organization she appeared as 
The Singer in the performance of Lord 
Dunsany’s play, “The Tents of the 
Arabs,” singing an Oriental melody un- 
accompanied at the opening of the sec- 
ond scene. Miss Larned’s voice was ad- 
mirably suited to the music and she did 
it with fine effect. 

It is probable that, following the suc- 
cess she has had in this work, Miss Lar- 
ned will be heard in similar parts in the 
future. 


GIVE SECOND SONATA RECITAL 


Louis Wins and Edouard Gendron Ap- 
pear in Zolian Hall 


Wins and Edouard Gendron, 
who made a more or less_ ineffectual 
debut in Carnegie Hall several months 
ago, gave a second recital of sonatas for 
violin and piano on Wednesday after- 
nocn of last week, this time in the more 
hespitable precincts of A®olian Hall. 
Some day artists will wake up to the 
fact that chamber music is out of place 
in Carnegie. Until then they who seek 
fame there will only tempt fate in the 
process. 

Messrs. Wins and Gendron gave four 
sonatas this time—one by Handel, Mo- 
zart’s in C Major, Beethoven’s in C 
Minor (Op. 30) and the seldom played 
one by Schumann in A Minor. The 
young I'renchmen have developed an ad- 
mirable spirit of ensemble and their per- 
formances are instinct with real taste 
and finesse of co-operation. Taken 
singly, the pianist seems the better art- 
ist of the two in respect of style and 
charm of individuality. His work in 
the Mozart sonata was well-nigh ideal. 
The violinist plays with less distinction. 


Louis 





A small audience applauded the pair. 
mF. e 
Marine Singers End Tour 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 24.— 


Through permission of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the United States Marine 
Corps, the Marine Glee Club, under the 
direction of Gilbert Wilson, has made 
a tour in the South, from which it re- 
cently returned. It was heard in fifteen 
concerts and appeared before 20,000 en- 
thusiastic sailors, marines, soldiers and 
civilians. The Glee Club consists of 
forty selected voices from the marines 
at Quantico, Va., who have been trained 
by Gilbert Wilson. Everywhere the 
club was given a rousing reception. The 
singing was especially appreciated by 
the convalescents of the various hos- 
pitals. Mr. Wilson has been govern- 
ment song leader at the marine camp 
at Quantico, Va., since the establishment 
of that camp, and has endeared himself 
to hundreds of thousands of marines. 


W. Hz. 





Public Schools to 
Free Piano Lessons 


WATERLOO, Ia., March 23.—The Pro- 
gressive Series of Piano Lessons are to 
be used in the public schools of this city 
and beginning with the fall term they 
will be furnished free to the pupils. 

B. C. 
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Samaroff, Gabrilowitsch and 
Bauer Appear with the 
Philadelphia Forces 


PITTSBURGH, March 22.—The musical 
season in Pittsburgh, according to pres- 


ent portents, is almost over. Last week 
Leo Ornstein and Florence Hinkle closed 
the Art Society year; this week Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, with that golden triumvirate of pi- 
anists, Olga Samaroff, Harold Bauer and 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, gave a memorable 
concert; the last of a successful season. 

Stokowski ordinarily draws a large 
house, but Monday night’s audience was 
a record breaker, and Tuesday after- 
noon, when the orchestra gave a matinée 
at the Nixon Theater, the audience was 
the biggest ever drawn here by an or- 
chestra. 

Pittsburgh was thrilled with the per- 
formance of the three pianists. When 


Bauer and Gabrilowitsch played the Mo- 
zart Concerto in E Flat they seemed to 
be achieving the impossible, but even 
this was surpassed when Olga Samaroff, 
Bauer and Gabrilowitsch stepped for- 
ward and played the Bach Concerto for 
three pianos. Beautiful co-ordination 
and coherence, wonderful symmetry and 
balance of tone were displayed whether 
in a solo passage or in combination. 
Stokowski wove the whole together. It 
was a Program of Music of the 17th and 
18th Centuries, which beside historical 
interest, was chosen by Stokowski with 
a view to contrast and artistic oppor- 
tunity. He played excerpts from ‘“Ce- 
phale et Procris,” of Grétry,. and an 
arrangement from Lully’s operatic 
works. 

On Thursday afternoon the Twentieth 
Century Club presented Mrs. Irene Grif- 


fin Strohl, reader; James Chalmers 
Baird, baritone, and Carl Bernthaler, 


accompanist, in an effective program. 


H. B. G. 





Oscar Seagle to Teach in Kansas City 
(Mo.) for Six Weeks 


City, Mo., March 22. 





KANSAS 


Through the good cffices of the Horner 


Institute vocalists of Kansas City and 
vicinity have had the opportunity of 
coaching with Oscar Seagle, who has 
made a stay of six weeks here. Mr. 
Seagle says that he has encountered 
much talent here, more than he has 
found in any other single part of the 
country. He says that many of the 
voices are of the best quality and, fur- 
thermore, that the students seem, on the 
whole, to have the greatest appreciation 
of music and to have availed themselves 
of every opportunity to get the best 
musically. Mr. Seagle has the highest 
ideals for the musician and especially 
for the teacher of music. He deplores 
the fact that a large percentage of the 
teachers are teaching purely technical 
principles and have emphasized the tech- 
nique out of all proportion to the spirit 
of the subject. ‘“‘Until we have singing 
in the home, until the family and 


friends unite in singing-groups,. music 
will not have fulfilled its mission,” Mr. 
Seagle remarked recently. ‘Americans 
have got into the habit of sitting pas- 
sively by and listening to great artists 
and also have become too accustomed to 
the mechanical musical instruments. We 
must get back to singing for ourselves. 
Community singing is splendid, but the 
movement must go further than the 
singing in large groups.” S. E. B. 





Arrange Convention for Music Super- 
visors in Hartford 


HARTFORD, CONN., April 1.—The sec- 
ond convention of the Eastern Music Su- 
pervisors’ Conference will be held in 
Hartford, Cconn., in May. The first 
meeting of this conference, held in Bos- 
ton in the spring of 1918, was attended 
by over 400 supervisors of music. A 
large attendance is already assured for 
the Hartford conference, which will be 


held from the evening of May 6 to the. 


noon of May 10. The program will in- 
clude an informal reception to members 
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of the conference at the Hartford Public 
High School, a concert by the High 
School Chorus, two unusual demonstra- 
tions of community singing, and the an- 
nual dinner, followed by a concert by the 
Choral Club of Hartford. There will 
also be five round-table conferences, an 
address by Dr. O. F. Lewis, director of 
community singing for the War Camp 
Community Service, and a program pre- 
sented by the Eastern Educational Mu- 
sic Conference. It is expected that there 
will be an attendance of at least 500. 


FEATURES OF CHINESE MUSIC 





Plaved According to Prescribed Rules 
and Handed Down Unwritten 


A writer in the New York Globe has 
some interesting facts to offer about Chi- 
nese music. It has “nothing in com- 
mon,” he says, “with the music of the 
Western peoples, yet it has been sys- 
tematically arranged and_ regulated 
through centuries, and is played accord- 
ing to carefully prescribed ruies. The 
only difference is that the rules are the 
same now as they were one thousand 
years ago. In music, as in everything 
else, the Chinese like to keep to the good 
old ways rather than to attempt any un- 
tried and radical reforms. 

“Chinese music is not written. The 
words of some of the favorite songs have 
been preserved in ink, but the music has 
been handed down from father to son 
for generations that go far, far back be- 
fore the days of the troubadours.” 


PLAN TOUR FOR MISS SPARKES 








Metropolitan Soprano Will Appear in 
Recitals Next Season 


Daniel Mayer announces that by spe- 
cial arrangement with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Lenora Sparkes, so- 
prano, will appear in recitals and con- 
certs next season. Miss Sparkes, pre- 
vious to joining the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, held a high position in Eng- 
land as a recital and oratorio artist, and 
every season previous to the war went 
to England immediately after the Metro- 
politan season to fulfill engagements 
throughout England and Scotland. 

This spring, before leaving for Eng- 
land for her summer vacation, Miss 
Sparkes will appear at the Charlotte 
and Macon festivals, and in recitals in 
Virginia and the Carolinas. 





Throng Greets Hofmann in Washington 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 25.—Before 
an audience which exceeded the capacity 
of the National Theater and necessitated 
putting 200 seats on the stage, Mrs. Wil- 
son Greene presented Josef Hofmann to 
Washington. The artist offered a pro- 
gram which attested his pianistic skill, 
gift for tone coloring, power and inter- 
pretative qualities. A group of five Cho- 
pin numbers was full of charm and bril- 
liance, while the performance of the “‘Ap- 
passionata” Sonata was masterly. He 
offered two Saint-Saéns arrangements in 
“Aleceste” and “Chorus of the Dervishes,” 
while several Russian compositions and 
the “Venezia e Napoli” of Liszt completed 
the important numbers of his program. 
The artist was received with great en- 
thusiasm and was compelled to lengthen 
his program with encores. W. HH. 





Ganz Asked to Award Prizes at the 
Paris Conservatoire 


Rudolph Ganz, the Swiss pianist, last 
week received an invitation to serve as 
a member of the jury which will decide 
the contests and award the prizes at the 
Paris Conservatoire in June. The invi- 
tation was extended through Isadore 
Phillip, the French pianist and peda- 
gogue. Mr. Ganz has not finally decided 
whether or not he will accept the invi- 
tation. If his plans can be so arranged 
as to make the trip possible, he will be 
very happy to do so, he says. Other 
members of the jury will be Widor, 
Preivé, Chevillard and Planté. 





Lockport (N. Y.) Choral Society Gives 
Its Initial Concert 


Lockport, N. Y., March 20.—The 
Lockport High School auditorium was 
filled to capacity on Thursday evening, 
March 13, to hear the first concert of the 
Lockport Choral Society, Robert A. Bar- 
tholomew, conductor. The society, which 
numbers about eighty-five voices, was 


formed by Mr. Bartholomew about t 
months ago and includes some of the 
voices in the community. 

Cowen’s “Rose Maiden” took up 
greater part of the program. The 
in this cantata were sung by Irma 
tholomew, soprano; Althea Sned 
contralto; J. Karl Mason, baritone, 
Robert A. Bartholomew, tenor. Al 
soloists were in good voice and, to j 
from the appreciation of the audi 
capably interpreted their parts. ( 
numbers on the program were “IL 
Appear,” from “The Redemption,’ 
Gounod, and “I Waited for the Ii 
from the “Hymn of Praise,” by Men 

























































sohn. Ina Hoffman and Mrs. FE; 
Merritt were the soloists in these ; 
bers. 

The concert was given under 


auspices of the Lockport City Teac} »y. 
Associaticn and the net proceeds of the 
performance will be used for educati yj) 
purposes. It is expected that this or. 
ganization will become permanent n 
be able to work for the civic good of {h, 
community. 
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Sioux City’s Municipal Orchestra Wins Popwar Support 








—— 








VIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Ss fine weather and growing fame of 
Sioux City’s Municipal Orchestra com- 
bined to draw a record audience at the 


March 17.—The 


Auditorium Theater yesterday after- 
noon. And this same audience enjoyed 
the concert to the utmost. This is the 


ad 


sek 


second year of this organization and 
there is every reason to believe that 
Sioux City has a permanent Symphony 
Orchestra. It has the best supporters 
possible: the people of Sioux City. The 
Sioux City Commercial Club is back of 
it in a financial way. The orchestra, un- 


Sioux City’s Municipal Symphony Orchestra, Oliver Guy McKee, Conductor 


/ Millis 1», 


| 


der the conductorship of Oliver Guy Mc- 
Kee, has satisfied the music-loving com- 
munity that the organization is neded 
here. 

The concerts of the orchestra are 
given every other Sunday afternoon ac 
five o’clock at popular prices. 


The feature yesterday afternoon was 


the Ladies’ Choral Club, under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. H. F. Dow. This was the 
first appearance of the club and so good 
an impression did it make that it is to 
be hoped that they will make their ap- 
pearance again soon. F. E. P. 





SET NEW MOLINE RECORDS 


Heifetz and Gluck Recitals Said to Rep- 
resent New Departure 


MoLINE, ILL., March 18.—F rom a man- 
agerial standpoint nothing like the large- 
ness of venture or attendance has ever 
before been seen in this locality as was 
represented by the Gluck and Heifetz 
concerts, given on Feb. 25 and March 14 
respectively. It was evident days ahead 
that stage seats would be necessary for 
both coneerts, and standing room on the 
running track of the gymnasium was 
sold to more than 1000. 

At the Gold Room of the Blackhawk, in 
Davenport, Ludwig Becker, the popular 
conductor of the Tri-City Symphony, has 
been giving, on Sundays, a series of 


‘chamber music éoncerts which are doing 


much to encourage the best interest in 
the concerted forms of music. These 
vents have been attended by large and 
mlhusiaaaie audiences. Associated with 
Mr. Becker are Carl Breuchner, ’cellist, 
ind Rudolph Reuter, pianist. These 
three excellent artists have presented a 
number of trios, besides appearing as 
soloists on alternate programs. 

At the Augustana College Chapel Art- 
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ists’ Series, Silvio Scionti, Gustaf Holm- 
quist and Sidney Silber have all been 
heard in recitals, and students’ recitals 
have also been in progress free to the 
public. 

Arsene Siegel, the young composer of 
Moline, gave a recital of his own compo- 
sitions on Jan. 13 to a large audience at 
the Moline High School. This concert 
was sponsored by Mary Lindsay Oliver, 
who also appeared as soprano soloist in 
two groups of songs and played at a 
second piano the orchestral part of a con- 
certo which Siegel wrote at the age of 
sixteen. 

The Tri-City Musical Association re- 
cently presented Mrs. Edward MacDow- 
ell in a complimentary lecture-recital. 

One of the chief events of the Helping 
Hand Club Ladies’ Chorus of Moline was 
the production of “The Mikado,” given 
under the direction of Mary Lindsay 
Oliver. M. L. O. 


—_— 


Lucy Gates Sings Ware Song 


Gates, the soprano, has_ been 
singing with much success’ Harriet 
Ware’s “Fairy Bark” in many of her 
concerts since last November. This song 
was one of the numbers which Miss 


Lucy 


Gates sang recently in Brooklyn. 
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PHILADELPHIA CLUB ACTIVE 


Matinée Musicale Gives Concert to Re- 
build Ruined French Village 


PHILADELPHIA, March 21.—This has 
been a busy week in the activities of the 
Matinée Musicale Club. On Tuesday 
afternoon in the Rose Garden of the 
Bellevue-Stratford was given the elev- 
enth concert of the season. This took 
the form of the annual club program 
and the schedule was an_ interesting 
demonstration of the scope and capacity 
of the membership. Mrs. Camille Zeck- 
wer and Mrs. Charles C. Collins were 
in charge of the program, which was 
given by Emma Rous, harpist; Flora 
Cannon and Daisy Hamlin Watrous, so- 
pranos; Laura K. Gerhard and Dora 
Young van Roden, contraltos; Florence 
Haenle, violinist; Emily Fricke Lesher, 
pianist, and Helen Boothroyd, Mary 
Miller Mount and Clarence K. Bawden, 
accompanists. 

Last evening, also in the Rose Garden 
of the Bellevue, was given the fourth and 
final dance of the season, the proceeds 
of which are to be devoted to the French 
war relief work of the club for the bene- 
fit of the stricken village of Ugny-le- 
Gai. This town was “adopted” a couple 
of years ago by the Matinée Musical 
Club, which is working for a fund of 
$10,000 to cover its reconstruction. More 
than $7,000 of the sum has already been 
gathered. Out of the money already in 
hand the Matinée Musicale is planning 
to appropriate $3,000 for the early erec- 
tion of a permanent schoolhouse for 
Uegny-le-Gai, which will carry a tablet 
chronicling the efforts made by far-off 
Philadelpbia music-lovers to repair the 
ravages of the enemy. Mrs. George W. 
Edmonds was in charge of the dance. 

W. R. M. 





Damrosch Forces Close Brooklyn Sea- 
son, with Lashanska as Soloist 


The final concert by the New York 
Symphony Society in the Brooklyn series, 
given at the Academy of Music on the 
afternoon of March 15, featured Mozart 
as the dominant composer. His Symphony 
in G Minor was the important orchestra! 
number, and Mr. Damrosch gave an en- 
lightening talk. Hulda Lashanska, so- 
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prano, was the soloist of the occasion, 
and was very pleasing in the Mozart aria 
“Deh vieni non tardar,” from “The Mar- 
riage of Figaro.’”’ She also sang an aria 
from “Eugene Onegin.” The singer re- 
ceived prolonged applause and was many 
times recalled. 

The opening orchestral number on the 
program was the overture to Lalo’s “Le 
Roi d’Ys,” followed by Mendelssohn’s 
“Allegretto” and “Spring Song” from 
String Quartet in E Flat. A bright fin- 
ishing number was Liszt’s “Les Pré- 
ludes.” A. TB. 





Frances Ingram in Evanston Recital 


EVANSTON, ILL., March 29.—Frances 
Ingram, the contralto, appeared on 


March 23 in a recital given under the 
auspices of the University Club of 
Evanston. Fresh from the interesting 
musical work she has been doing among 
the army cantonments, the singer ap- 
peared to be in the best of voice ard 
her interpretations gave unalloyed pleas- 
ure. With Marie Marks as her accom- 
panist she sang the Habanera aria from 
“Carmen,” a group by Debussy, Le- 
maire, Gretchaninoff, Tchaikovsky, Rach- 
maninoff and Moussorgsky, the familiar 
contralto aria from Saint-Saéns’s “Sam- 
son and Delilah” and songs by Saar, 
Di Nogero, Homer and Spross. 





Educators to Meet in Quaker City 

Philadelphia will be the place of the 
next annual meeting of the Music Teach- 
ers’ National Association, to be held on 
Dec. 29, 30, 31, 1919. The official head- 
quarters will be in Hotel Adelphia. 
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GANZAND ORCHESTRA 
VISIf FORT WAYNE 


Swiss Pianist, Philharmonic and 
a Negro Violinist Delight 
Their Audiences 


IND., March 24.—Two 
very fine concerts are to be recorded in 
the series of morning musicales. Rudolph 
Ganz completely captured his large audi- 
ence by the masterful performance of a 
varied program on March 18. His poetic 
yet virile playing of Chopin brought the 
house down. MacDowell’s “Sonata Ero- 
ica,” which is not over-well known here, 
came to many as a revelaticn. The last 
group, made up of modern pieces, 
brought us two compositions by Mr. Ganz 
himself, a spirited Cappriccio and “After 
Midnight.” 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave its concert at the Palace on 
March 20. The program opened with a 
splendid reading of Tchaikovsky’s F Mi- 
nor Symphony; Dukas’s scherzo, “The 
Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” was given with 
humor; Smetana’s “Vitava,” and “The 
Swan of Tuo nela,”’ by Sibelius, also found 


FORT WAYNE, 


appreciative receptions. The program 
ended all too soon with Liszt’s Second 


Rhapsody. The audience was so insist- 
ant in its applause and clamor for more 
that an encore was granted, Tchaikov- 
sky’s “March Slav.” 

The Negro violinist, Clarence Cameron 
White, was heard to good advantage by 
a large and exceedingly attentive audi- 
ence at the Mount Olive Baptist Church 
recently. His varied program pleased 
greatly, the chief interest centering in 
his “Bandana Sketches.” These charm- 
ing pieces have the touching qualities of 
the plantation melodies. As an encore 
the artist’s own “Cradle Song” was 
given. Theodore Taylor proved himself 
a sympathetic accompanist. G. B. 





Rochester Symphony Features Work by 
Local Composer 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., March 23.—The last 
concert given this season by the Rochester 
Orchestra, Hermann Dossenbach, con- 
ductor, took place at Convention Hall on 
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MUSICAL 
the evening of March 17. The soloist 
was Giovanni Martinelli, tenor. with 
Emilio Roxas at the piano. The pro- 


gram opened with Heinrich Jacobsen’s 
‘“‘Irlandaise.” conducted by the composer. 
This was the second hearing of the com- 
position within a few weeks, for the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Ludwig Schenck, con- 
ductor, gave it at its last concert. The 
Rochester Orchestra handled the num- 
ber admirably, bringing out all its mod- 
ern intricacies and effects and charac- 
teristic colorings. The composer, who 
wielded the baton, was recalled several 
times. He should have had an ovation, 
but no one can expect to be a fully rec- 
ognized prophet in his own country. The 
other orchestral numbers on the program 
were the Schumann Symphony No. 4 in 
D Minor, op. 120, and the ballet music 
from Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 

The Trio de Lutéce made its first 
Rochester appearance on the evening of 
March 22 at the Genesee Valley Club, un- 
der the local management of Arthur M. 
See. They gave a delightful program, 
the ensemble numbers interspersed with 
solos by each of the three artists. The 
hall was filled to overflowing by a most 
enthusiastic audience. This was the last 
concert of the Midwinter Series presented 
by Mr. See. M. E. W. 


PALO ALTO HAILS ENSEMBLE 





Chamber Music Recital Given by San 
Francisco Artists 


Pato ALTO, CAL., March 18.—The San 
Francisco Chamber Music Society gave a 
delightful recital in the Stanford Assem- 
bly Hall last Monday evening, under 
the auspices of the Peninsula Musical 
Association. Headed by Louis Per- 
singer as director and first violin, the 
society is comprised of Louis Ford, sec- 
ond violin; Nathan Firestone, viola; 
Horace Britt, ’cello; Gyula Ormay, pian- 
ist, and Elias M. Hecht, flautist and 
founder of the organization. The per- 
sonnel has been the same for the past 
three years, and during that time these 
artists have developed a most excellent 
organization. 

The program of this concert opened 
with three Novelettes by Glazounoff for 
string quartet, “Alla Spagnuola,” “In- 
terludium in modo antico” and “Orien- 
tale.” Of special beauty was the “Inter- 
ludium,” a lovely slow movement which 
should be played oftener. A Mozart 
Quartet (IF Major) for flute and strings 
was charmingly rendered by Mr. Hecht, 
Mr. Ford, Mr. Firestone and Mr. Britt. 
Dohnanyi’s Quintet in C Minor for 
piano and strings was the other ensem- 
ble number and brought the program to 
a brilliant and satisfying conclusion. 

Louis Persinger and Horace Britt 
were the soloists of the evening. Mr. 
Britt gave a Romance by Fauré and a 
Serenade by Popper and responded to 
the applause with a Berceuse by Faure. 
Bach’s Air for G String, a Melodie by 
Tchaikovsky and a Gypsy Dance by 
Nachez were exquisitely played by Mr. 
Persinger. The audience demanded two 
extra numbers, and Mr. Persinger re- 
snonded with Drdla’s Serenade and Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in G. A special word 
of praise must be given to Gyula Ormay 
for his helpful yet unobtrusive accom- 
paniments as well as for his perform- 
ance of his part in the Dohnanyi Quin- 
tet. M. M. F. 


Amparito Farrar Sings with Washington 
Club 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26.—The 
Rubinstein Club, an organization of 100 
women’s voices, gave its second concert 
of the season on the evening of March 
25, when Amparito Farrar, soprano, 
made her initial bow to a Washington 
audience. Miss Farrar, who has a voice 
of sweetness and charm, was heard in an 
aria from “Manon,” Massenet, as well as 
in Italian, French and American songs. 
“Christ in Flanders,” by Ward-Stepnhens, 
was given a very dramatic and powerful 
interpretation which won spontaneous 
applause. Miss Farrar also took the 
solo part in the choral number, “The 
Water Sprite’s Revenge,’ Bendel. The 
club was heard in seven well-chosen num- 
bers, under the direction of Claude Robe- 
son. “Indian Summer.” dedicated to the 
club by Harrv P. Hopkins, was especially 
well sung. Mrs. Howard Blandy was at 
the piano. 





Lotta Madden for Tacoma 


Club’s Concert 


Lotta Madden, soprano. of New York, 
has been engaged by the St. Cecilia Club 
of Tacoma, Wash., for an avpearance in 
May. Miss Madden will also sing at a 
number of points en route and expects to 
appear in various Pacific Coast cities. 
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ATTRACTIVE RECITAL 


ildred Bryars, Contralto. Re- 
cital, Molian Hall, Afternoon, 
| March 27. Accompanist, Lina 
| Coén. The Program: 


“Gia il sole dal gange,”’ Scar- 
tti; “In Questa Tomba,” Beetho- 
n; “Danza, danza,” Durante; 
ih Willow,” Old English; “I’ve 
heen Roaming,” Horn; ‘‘La Brise,” 
intsSaéns; “Nuages,” A. 
Georges; “Le Silence,” X. Leroux; 
“ “imetiére de Campagne,” Hahn; 
‘arnaval,” Fourdrain; “L’UI- 
o Bacio,’ Tosti; “Dimmi 
Perché,”’  Scontrino; “Serenata 
Francese,”  Leoncavallo; “Stor- 
Ilo,’ Cimara; “Sotto il Ciel,” 
Sibella; “Twilight,” Walter Morse 
Rummel; “The Linnet Is Tuning 
His Flute,” Marion Bauer; “I 
Stood on the Ribber Jordan,” H. 
Burleigh; “Rise, Oh Star,” R. 
Ganz; “Joy,” A. Walter Kramer 











Miss Bryars has many factors in her 
favor. She is young and last week she 
beguiled the eye with her visible blan- 
lishments. To a charm of manner she 
adds intelligence and she is not without 
feeling. Her contralto voice 
has more in it than she at present allows 
herself to realize. And until she learns 


] 


the all-importance of proper breath sup- 
port the best latent qualities. of that 
voice must remain in a state of inhibi- 
tion. There was ample occasion in her 
first numbers to remark the breathiness 
of many tones, the lack of body, round- 
ness and resonance. This is a distinct 
pity, as the young woman phrased with 
taste and displayed some knowledge of 
the character of her songs, even if she 
un seareely be credited with anything 
like a full grasp of the greatest number 
on her list—Beethoven’s “In Questa 
lomba.” 

Except for the numbers of her first 

a 

group Miss Bryars elected to offer a 
lreary program. But such is_ the 
fashion of the day. Who is going, at 
length, to put the recital program to its 


musical 





the young singer revealing a voice of ex- 
ceptional quality and real artistry in 
the management of it. Her program in- 


cluded the big arias from Gounod’s 
“Romeo and Juliet” and “Faust,” three 
Mana-Zucca songs, Massé’s “Chanson 


d’Abeille” and songs by Cadman, Huer- 
ter, Neidlinger, Salter, Eckert, Grieg, 
Scott and Bond. She was applauded to 
the echo. Nina Melville played excellent 
accompaniments. 





STOCK STIRS MILWAUKEE 


Chicago Symphony Forces Are Warmly 
Welcomed in Concert 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., March 21.—Fred- 
erick Stock, in the next to the last Mil- 
waukee program of the season, again 
demonstrated his ability to guide his 
players through a long program with- 
cut the use of the score. This de- 
parture has served to vitalize the or- 
chestra and give a measure of balance 
and unity to the ensemble, which excels 
anything done in the past. The most 
interesting number on the program was 
the Alfven Symphony, played here two 
years ago. Schumann’s “Even Song,” 
Beethoven’s Minuet, Bach’s organlike 
Arioso and the Delibes “Sylvia” Suite 
were among the uther numbers presented 
by Mr. Stock. Even a hackneyed com- 
position like the Glazounoff Waltz in D 
Major was infused with fine spontaneity 
and variation and sweep of tempo under 
the deft hand of Mr. Stock. The Tchai- 
kovsky “‘Capriccio Italien” concluded the 
program. 

Georgia Hall Quick, Milwaukee pian- 
ist, gave the third in the series of morn- 
ing musicales at the Pfister Hotel, ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Edna J. Dunlop. Mrs. 
Quick plays with good, musicianly under- 
standing, with a clean, strong touch 
which is virile and brilliant at times. 
She is a pupil of the late Mme. Carreno. 
The other artists in the Dunlop series 
were Marjorie Dodge Warner, Chicago 
soprano, and Richard Czerwonky, violin- 
ist, both of whom had appeared in Mil- 
waukee before with the Arion Musical 
Club. tH &. 





Augusta Cottlow Plays in Oberlin, Ohio 


OBERLIN, March 25.—Augusta Cottlow, 
pianist, gave a recital in Oberlin last 














\Meeroper purgation? l'uesday evening as one of the numbers 
N Lina Coén accompanied efficiently. of the Artist Recital Course. Miss Cott- 
Fr. P. low’s program contained the Toccata in 
= C Major by Bach-Busoni; the Norse So- 
; ate 27, by MacDowell; “Mephisto” 
iller V Soi nata, op. </, by Mé "a 
R ocal Art-Science Pupil Scores Waltz of Liszt, and several other num- 
At a few hours’ notice, Hazel Drury, bers. Although there was a certain mo- 
i young soprano, gave a recital at the notony about the program Miss Cottlow 
—— BB ducational Alliance, New York, on played in a brilliant manner and with 
March 12, substituting for another the same dash and spirit which she has 
iin nger, who was indisposed. Miss Drury’ displayed in her other visits to Oberlin. 
Mi — 
\ first-class composition. It certainly deserves full recognition from the musicians of this 
untry as well as from the public.”,—R. R. Robertson, School Supervisor, Springfield, Mo. 
eray : ae Ri ‘“ Ls 7 
e splendid new an- ‘‘A national anthem for to- 
rls them entitled Republic day,—broad, smoothly hea 
' Destiny, by William and full of good sentiment 
— > Seeve . without bombast. It certainly 
nthe tee, ele be ought to serve for tomorrow 
n the plano in every os well as for today, and it 
sousehels, The words OF may become one of the few | 
are heavily freighted anthems to survive.’’ 
ES With ideas and_ poetic —New York Musical 
purpose, but of the kind Courier. 


y sung, as is like- 
the new melody.’’ 
-Boston Transcript 
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DESTINY 


A real American An- mend the anthem in our De- 

bil" —Se BR. Meres_| Poem ond Music by ad. wen het 4 

11 Mor. Bay State Music Dept., Columbia Uni- 

Quartet, Boston. | WILLIAM TULLY SEEGER | versity, 7 
lwice Performed at the National Grand Army Encampment, Mechanics’ Hall, Boston 


FOR SALE BY C. W. THOMPSON &,CO., 2B PARK ST., BOSTON 


Mixed Chorus Edition (Piano or Orchestra Acc.) 10 Cents; $5.00 Per 100 
Men’s Chorus Edition, 5 Cents; $3.00 Per 100. 


‘‘I have looked over Seeger’s 
Republic of Destiny with 
great interest and will recom- 











School Edition; $2.00 Per 100 
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Exponent of the Sevcik Violin Method 
Announces the Opening of His New Studio 


502 W. 122nd St, New York, Phone Morningside 6920 





Berkshire Quartet, Hugo Kort- 
schak, First Violin; Jacques Gor- 
don, Second Violin; Clarence 
Evans, Viola; Emmeran Stoeber, 
’Cello. Recital, olian Hall, 
Evening, March 24. The Pro- 
gram: 

Fugue, B Flat Minor, Op. 133, 
Beethoven; Quartet, A Minor, 
Eichheim; Quartet, A Minor, Op. 
51, No 2, Brahms. 











While New York outside the doors of 
AXolian Hall prepared itself joyously on 
Monday evening for the gala day about 
to dawn for the Twenty-seventh Divi- 
sion, the Berkshire Quartet inside the 
music temple was pleasing a good-sized 


audience, and for the last time this 
season. The program was one of in- 


terest, perhaps more for the musician 
than for the general public, but then the 
g. p. does not haunt chamber-music re- 
citals. 

Although an occasional dryness of 
tone was noticeable, particularly in the 
first number, the ensemble was good, nor 


did the interpretation lack either in 
musical sensibility or in sincerity of 
treatment. 

Beethoven’s mastodonic Fugue in B 


I‘lat Minor offers prodigious difficulty in 
the surmounting of its intricacies in a 
manner that shall be interesting. Other- 
wise it holds little attractiveness save 
for the student. The dignity and auster- 
ity of the work were well brought out 
by these players, and a certain elegance 
pervaded their conscientious interpret- 
ing. 

The Eichheim work, given here for the 
first time, but said to have been written 
twenty-four years ago, disclosed so pleas- 
ing a blend of originality with sound- 
ness of musicianship that it might well 
be commended for study by some com- 
posers working to-day. Well constructed, 
pleasing in its moods, with grace and 
much melodic charm, it was well and 
always sympathetically played. The 
Scherzo was given with especially grace- 
ful effect, to the audience’s marked de- 
light. The Brahms A Minor Quartet 
was a notable finish to these musicians’ 
successful season. Gc. #F. 





HEAR MERRILL SCHOOL PUPILS 


Simmions Presents His Vocal 


Class in American Program 


MAMARONECK, N. Y., March 22.—Louis 
Simmions, vocal master at “Oaksmere”’, 
Mrs. Merrill’s School for Girls, presented 
his vocal students from that institution 
in a song recital at the Playhouse on 
Wednesday evening, March 19. Before 
the program began Mr. Simmions ad- 
dressed the audience informally and ex- 
plained that the program was to be one 
of songs, principally by American com- 
posers. 
the students sing songs, expressing the 
poet’s thought through the medium of 
music. 

There were some twenty numbers on 
the program and they were performed 
admirably, the students singing with 
taste and nice vocal quality. Sincerity 
and lack of affectation marked their work 
and reflected credit on Mr. Simmions’s 
sane attitude toward his profession as a 
teacher. The singers were Anna Lee 
Tuohy, Hazel Cross, Mary Edith Lack- 
ner, Lorene Kinny, Rebecca Sanders, 
Helen Catherine Thompson, Gertrude 
Dorothy Toronski, Lucile Robinson, Sara 
Morrison, Helen Ries, Adelaide Rockford, 
Loraine Freuler, Julia Millhiser, Cather- 
ine Ostrander, Mason Crittenden, Cather- 
ine Rial, Helen Sheets, Lucy Ludington 
and Mary Abernathy. Among the Amer- 
ican composers whose songs were sung 
were Cadman, Frank H. Gray, Speaks, 
Spross, MacFadyen, Gaynor, Bond, 


Louis 





It is his desire, he said, to have. 
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is but eighteen years of age and is a R S R UAR Nevin, Mark Andrews, Fay Foster, 
Wi LDRED BRYARS IN Miller Vocal Art-Science pupil, trained BE K HI E TET Terry, Mary Helen Brown, Lieurance, 
entirely by Adelaide Gescheidt. Her per- Carpenter, Hamblen, Florence Turner- 
formance on this occasion was admirable, PRODUCES NOVELTY Maley, Kurt Schindler and Wilson G. 


Smith. George Roberts played the piano 
accompaniments for the singers most ar- 
tically. 


CHORISTERS IN PROVIDENCE 





Paulist Singers and Russian Symphony 
Give Concerts—Peace Jubilee 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., March 20.—The 
Paulist Choir gave two concerts in In- 
.fantry Hall, March 13, drawing large 


audiences at both performances. At the 
children’s matinée the program featured 
solos by several of the boys, who showed 
considerable vocal skill. In the evening 
a more solid list of numbers gave the 
well trained choir opportunity to achieve 
beautiful effects in tonal quality and 
ensemble. 

On March 16 the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra’s two appearances proved en- 
joyable. Special interest attached to the 
evening program, when Modest Alt- 
schuler presented for the first time in 
Providence Rachmaninoff’s Symphony 
No. 2 in E Minor. At both concerts Mr. 
Besekirsky’s violin solos displayed a 
sweet, pure tone, sure fingers and bril- 
liant style. The other soloist was Mme. 
Helen Romanoff, soprano. 

The Arion Club’s second Peace Jubilee 
concert at Memorial Hall, March 14, 
pleased a good sized audience in a pro- 


gram of numbers from Mendelssohn’s 
“St. Paul” and miscellaneous numbers. 
Lucy Marsh, soprano; Grace Leslie, 


mezzo-contralto, and Lionel Storr, bass, 
were the soloists. Chadwick’s “Land of 
Our Heart” and Dr. Jordan’s song cycle, 
“Seven Songs of the Sea,’ were new 
works successfully presented. A..F. 


THE NEW SYMPHONY SEASON 


First Concert of Orchestra Will Be 
Given in New York on April 11 


The programs for the three pairs of 
post-season concerts which the New 
Symphony Orchestra will give in Car- 
negie Hall, beginning April 11 and 12, 
proclaim Edgar Varese, the conductor, 
as a modernist, alive to the latest in 
modernism. As a youth Mr. Varese at- 
tracted the attention of the new school 
of composers and in a comparatively 
few years became known as one of its 
foremost representatives. 

Mr. Varese gives a liberal share of 
his programs to American composers, it 
being his intention to encourage native 
art at all times. At the first pair of 
concerts Charles T. Griffes’s “Nocturne” 
will be played. At the second, April 25 
and 26, Emerson Whithorne’s “Ranga” 
(Introduction and Dance.of the Prin- 
cess) and Charles M. Loeffler’s ““Pagan 
Pcem” will be heard. The season will 
close with the concerts of May 9 and 10. 

Mr. Varese is the first New York con- 
ductor to essay one of the orchestral 
pieces of Erik Satie. Alfredo Casella, 
whose “War Pictures” created a sensa- 
tion, will be represented, as will Maurice 
Ravel’s startling “Daphnis et Chloe.” 


’ 





J.. D. A. Tripp Assisted by Singer in 
Spokane Recital 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 14.—One of 
the best concerts given here lately was 
the recital of the Canadian pianist, J. 
D. A. Tripp, given under the auspices of 
the Spokane Musical Art Society at the 
Central Christian Church. The program 
was of high quality and was interpreted 
in a masterly manner. Mr. Tripp pos- 
sesses a firm, decided, but extremely pli- 
able and colorful technique. His pro- 
gram included a Theme and Variations 
in A Minor, Paganini-Brahms; “La 
Campanella,” Paganini-Liszt; Caprice 
Celébre in E, Paganini-Schumann, and 
a group. Mr. Tripp is a ripe and schol- 
arly musician. He was assisted on this 
occasion by Evelyn Kellogg, mezzo- 
soprano, who delighted the audience with 
her numbers. She was in good voice, 
and her songs were given with expres- 
sion and feeling. Perey I Street filled 
his position of accompanist with marked 
ability. M. S. 






































CHALIF’S 
MAGNIFICENT AUDITORIUMS 


Capacity: Gold Room 550, Rose Room 400 


Engaged for many important concerts, recitals and 
lectures during the season. 


163-5 West 57th St. (Opposite Carnegie Hall) 
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TRIUMPH FOR GALLO 
IN SALT LAKE CITY 


San Carlos Forces Win Successes 
in Opera Performances—Casts 
Prove Excellence 


SALT LAKE CiTy, UTAH, March 16.— 
A brilliant season of grand opera offered 
to Salt Lakers by the San Carlo Opera 
Company closed last evening ‘with a per- 
formance of “Ii Trovatore.” 
gagement was one of the most successful 
in the history of the theater, each pro- 
duction being presented to a capacity 
house. Much credit is due Mr. Gallo 
for his company of eminent singers, all 
of whom met the requirements of a crit- 


ical and discriminating audience, and 
also much praise is due Laurence A. 
Lambert, general manager for’ the 
Ellison-White Musical Bureau for the 


splendid results of his managerial en- 
deavor. 

On the opening night “Madama But- 
terfly’”’ was presented with the dainty 
and fascinating Japanese soprano, Haru 
Onuki, in the title réle. She acted her 
part with dramatic feeling and intensity 
and was heartily received. The role of 
Suzuki was sung by Doria Fernanda, a 
singer already well known to Salt 
Lakers from her successful appearance 
on the concert stage. Giuseppe Agostini 
as Pinkerton, Rodolfo Fornari as the 
Consul and Luciano Rossini as the Mar- 
riage Broker furnished able support. 

On the second night a double bill, 
“Cavalleria Rusticana” and “Pagliacci,” 
was presented. Elizabeth Amsden as 
Santuzza and Romeo Boscacci as Turiddu 
did some commendable work. 

The laurels of the evening, however, 
must be given to Manuel Salazar as 
Canio in “Pagliacci.” He proved him- 
self to be an excellent tenor and was 
received with unlimited enthusiasm. His 
acting was not to be excelled. Special 


mention should also be made of Angelo 
Antola, the Tonio, who possessed a bari- 
tone voice of great devth. 
performance heralded 


The matinée 


the “Tales of 


The en-’ 





Hoffmann,” an opera never before given 
in Salt Lake. The singing of Queena 
Mario in the double réle of Olympia and 
Antonia was altogether delightful. Mr. 
Agostini, the Poet, sang beautifully 
throughout. The season’s engagement 
was brought to a triumphant close with 
a brilliant production of the ever popu- 
lar “‘Trovatore,” in which Mr. Salazar 
again proved his rare artistry. Estella 
Wentworth gave a brilliant interpreta- 
tion of Leonora. A review would not 
be complete without mentioning the 
splendid work of the chorus. The or- 
chestra, under the direction of Gaetano 
Merola, some thirty in number, was aug- 
mented by more than twelve members of 
the Salt Lake Theater, and its playing 
was marked by a balance, finish and en- 
semble that was a most distinctive fea- 
ture in the success of the four produc- 
tions. Altogether the impression left 
by the San Carlo Opera Company was 
one that will yield its golden result if 
the artists decide on a return engage- 
ment. o-oo. 





HEIFETZ ENTHRALLS TORONTO 


3000 Applaud Russian Virtuoso—Club 
Raised $15,000 for War Funds 


TORONTO, March 28.—A great recep- 
tion was given to Jascha Heifetz, the 
Russian violinist, who appeared in Mas- 
sey Hall on March 27, under the man- 


agement of I. E. Suckling. An audience 
of nearly 3000 was delighted with a wide 
range of numbers masterfully delivered. 
André Benoist proved an admirable ac- 
companist. 

There was a gratifying attendance at 
the second of the Fortnightly Musicales 
being conducted by T. Bernard Preston, 
the artists being Senor Guerrero, pian- 
ist, and Winifred - Hicks-Lyne, soprano. 
Both artists were cordially received. 

Mrs. Miller Lash, retiring president 
of the Women’s Musical Club, at its an- 
nual meeting on March 20, stated that 
$15,248 had been given to patriotic pur- 
poses from 1915 to 1919. The member- 
ship now totals 678. Mrs. W. G. A. 
Lambe is the new president, with Mrs. 
Campell Meyers, Mrs. W. B. Meikle and 
Mrs. R. R. Bongard as vice-presidents. 
At the close of the business session Mme. 
Grace Smith Harris gave a Chopin pro- 
gram. W. J. B. 


VISITING ARTISTS 
CHARM LINCOLN, NEB. 


Zimbalist and Mrs. MacDowell 
Greeted by Large Audiences 
—Local Artists Heard 


LINCOLN, NEB, March 19.—Efrem 
Zimbalist drew a large audience on the 
occasion of his violin recital given at 
the City Auditorium on the evening of 
March 18, under the local management 
of Mrs. H. J. Kirschstein. Mr. Zimbalist 
played with authority, unusual bril- 
liance and wonderful tone quality. 

A very welcome visitor to Lincoln re- 
cently was Mrs. Edward MacDowell, 
who gave a piano recital at the Temple 
Theater on Thursday evening. Mrs. 
MacDowell won a large measure of ap- 
plause for her playing of a heavy pro- 
gram. She was required to add nearly 
a dozen encores, among which was in- 
cluded the Largo from the “Sonata 
Tragica” at the special request of the 
audience. The Lincoln MacDowell Club 
held a luncheon at the Lincoln Hotel in 
honor of Mrs. MacDowell on Friday, and 
in the afternoon she was guest of honor 
at the University School of Music recep- 
tion and later at an Alpha Chi Omega 
dinner party. 

The MacDowell Club of the Univer- 
sity School of Music gave a program of 
American compesitions on the evening 
of March 19. The list of compositions 
presented included works of Mrs. H. H. 
A. Beach, Edward MacDowell and Thur- 
low Lieurance. 

Sidney Silber, pianist, gave a recital 
in the corridors of the University School 
of Music on the evening of March 17, 
the proceeds being devoted to the in- 
terests of the Sigma Alpha Iota Sorority, 
which is raising a fund for a studio at 
the MacDowell Colony at Peterboro. 
Mr. Silber played a fine and representa- 
tive program in a thoroughly enjoyable 
manner. 

Carl Frederick Steckelberg gave an 
artistic violin recital at Union College on 
the evening of March 15 as an event in 
the concert series. Mr. Steckelberg also 
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played a vesper concert at the Ply 
Congregational Church on Sunda 
ning. He was accompanied on 
day by Mrs. Steckelberg and by 
Gertrude Kinscella on Sunday. 

Laure de Vilmar, soprano, and 
Lamont Schaeffer, violinist, gave a 
recital at the Rialto Theater o 
afternoon of March 16. Mme. de \ 
won much applause and many ra 
tributes. Mr. Schaeffer proved hi so) 
a thorough artist, playing at all K 
with exquisite tone quality and 
technique. H. G 


GARRISON SCORES IN PEO 24 
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PEORIA, ILL., March 22.—The Amite), 
Musical Club again scored a t1 
when it presented Mabel Garrison 
evening of March 6 in a recital 
so pleased the large audience whi 
gathered at the Shrine Temp 
more enthusiasm was evidenced tha) 
any previous concert this year. 
charming personality added to her ty. 
umph, and to George Siemonn, w 
companied her, no small meed of 
is due. 

The Music Department of th 
Women’s Club had the pleasure ¢ f liste; 
ing to a recital on the afternoon » 
March 17, given by Horrell Forres: Ku. 
logg, dramatic soprano, of Kewanee 
[ll., and Mary Clears, pianist and x. 
companist. Mrs. Kellogg gave le. 
lightful program, in which she disclosed 
a clear, sympathetic voice and unusual 
interpretive ability. 

The annual concert of the Bradle 
Choral Club, T. C. Wyckoff, direct 
given on the evening of March 21 in ihe 
Bradley Hall of the Polytechnic Inst: 
tute, when an all-American  progran 
was given before one of the usual! large 
audiences which gather for the concerts 
of this chorus, one of the oldest and best 
in the city. 

On March 9 the Sunday “sing,” under 
the auspices of the Associated Music 
Interests, was given over entirely toa 
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committee from Larkin Company’s f: 
tory, and proved one of the most sue 
cessful yet held. H. M 
in electric-sign advertisments, Kathlee! 
Blair Clarke’s would have been the nam 
blazoned over the door of the Wana 
March 29, presented a program of lt 
compositions. 

Martha Atwood, soprano, sang ! 


HEAR MISS CLARKE’S SONGS 
Artists Present Her Compositions 4 
“Globe” Concert 
maker Auditorium, when the 694th co 
“Oriental Serenade,” “The Robin,” “S! 
t 







If the Globe Music Club concerts deal 
cert, given there on the afternoon | 
houettes,” “Chinese Lullaby” and “Co 
stancy.” Matilda Reuter, also a sopra! 
was responsible for the singing of ¢! 
next group, “The Windmill,” ‘‘\o! 
Lullaby,” “In the Forest” and “Swe 
heart.” Dan Beddoe, the well-kno! 
tenor, lent his artistry to the pubic 
tion of the charms of “Requiescat,” “™ 
Sweetheart’s Face” and “My Heat 
Country.” Mr. Isaacson offered 
remarks “About Kathleen Blair (1)*!* 
and Miss Reuter was heard in “Japa!® 
Lullaby,” “Rose,” “Mother,” “he! 
Rain!” and in “A Cry” and “Love * 
Kiss Me.” Miss Atwood’s second £ 
consisted of “Sometime,” ‘“Arme!® 
Mother’s Lament,” “Fanchonette “’ 
“Proposal.” Miss Clarke was ‘ : 
piano. A patriotic touch was Pp 
the afternoon’s proceedings by the *' ( 
ing of the “Star-Spangled Banne! . 
the audience. D. J 


Mildred Graham Scores with Chor 
Norristown, Pa. 


NORRISTOWN, Pa., April 1. ™ 
Graham, soprano soloist, of St. \ 
Collegiate Church, New York ' 
soloist with the Octave Club 
She sang “Il est doux,” from “He! 
ade,” for her first number and Wo" 
audience with a charming inter) !°' 
She also sang a group consisti! 
Spirit Flower,’ Campbell-Ti} 
Star,” Woodman; “The Bally 
lad,” Old Irish; “O Lovely Ni 
don Ronald, and Mrs. Beach’s * 
Miss Graham sang the obbliga 
Bartlett’s “Robert of Lincoln, 
quisite purity of tone. Miss G! 
been engaged to sing the Bac! 
thew Passion with the New ‘ 
torio Society, in Carnegie H 
17. 
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Amy Hare Gives Final Chamber Music Concert of Season—Trio Also Finishes Year's Activi- 
ties—Orchestral Concerts Figure as the Only Other Oasis in Stretch of Recitals—Novel- 
ties Brought Forward at Some Vocal and Violin Recitals 


Lent Brings Period of Quiet to Musical London 














Bureau of Musical America, 
12 Nottingham Place, 
London, W. 1, March 10, 1919. 


day, when he appeared as interpreter 
and composer. Some very charming 
songs of his were sung by Annie Cal- 
vert, and he himself played a delightful 


LE a host of promising pianists - ¢ 
set of ’cello solos from his own pen, as 


T] 

\ ontinues to come before us, the 

rst week in Lent has decidedly lessened 
ber of concerts, possibly because 
sts are taking breath for the tre- 

end avalanche which expected 

yrtly. The present lull may be pre- 

ying the way for the music-making of 

Melba’s return 


[A 


is 


‘“neace season.” is 
d to be for the purpose of appearing 
the principal celebrations and at a 
«fgla peace concert to be given in May. 
Horfmmhe great prima donna has not been 
Londen since the spring of 1914. 
the King conferred on her the 
le of Lady of Grace of the Order of 
e Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem 
the England and last year made her a 
me Commander of the Order of the 
) offMggitish Empire. 
Ku.fgAmy Hare gave her fourth chamber- 
aneefggpsic concert of the season in Wigmore 
| last Monday. The concerted music 
ich was given included the Brahms 
\osedmano Quartet in A Major, played by 
isulggss Hare, Kathleen Parlow, Lionel Ter- 
and Arthur Williams; Dvorak’s D 
nor Piano Quartet was also well 
yed, Miss Parlow’s place in it being 
| thelflffi&ken by the Hon. Mary Portman. The 
Instifagpcert was also noteworthy for the very 
reappearance of Capt. John 
arvlm™mtes, who, though well over age, has 
jcertsgggved his country during the war and 
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Beatrice Harrison, the Gifted English 


| bestfifffurns to the musical world with a voice *Cellist 
beautiful as ever and a delivery as 
active, gifts which added materially well as Sonatas by Paul Juon and 
he charms of some new songs by Amy Brahms. 
re, Lloyd Powell gave a recital on the 
; fadffames Richardson gave a recital in same evening in Wigmore Hall and 


inway Hall in the evening of the same __ proved himself a pianist of whom we 
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purity of tone for the student, and 
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And it has beauty of case design and staunch- 
ness of construction commensurate with. its 
beauty of tone, for it is the finest piano made by 
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of the Minute.” 


shall wish to hear more, for he has a 
fluent and graceful style, a clear touch 
and interpretative powers of a high or- 
der. Of his interpretation of Bach’s 
Prelude and Fugue in E Major, instinct 
with the keenest sympathy and appre- 
ciation, was followed by four more pieces 
by that master arranged by Busoni. 
The Beethoven Sonata in E Major was 
played with dignity, and his Schubert- 
Liszt selections were beautifully colored. 
Then he played pieces by B. J. Dale, 
Cyril Scott, Frank Bridge and _ Hol- 
brooke, and ended with a Chopin Noc- 
turne and Polonaise. 

Murray Lambert, the Lincoln violinist, 
a pupil of Editha Knocker, essayed an 
appearance with orchestra in_ the 
Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, and was for- 
tunate enough to have the support of 
the London Symphony Orchestra under 
Hamilton Harty. She played Mozart’s 
Violin Concerto in A and Dvorak’s as 
well with a charm and grace remarkable 
in so young a player. A feature of the 
concert was the first performance of a 
dainty trifle by Herbert Howells, ‘‘Puck’s 
Minuet,” beautifully played by the or- 


chestra. For it Mr. Harty was obliged 
to concede an encore. The next number 
was W. H. Reed’s equally dainty and 


captivating “Will o’ the Wisp” caprice. 
A bright performance of Berlioz’s fine 
“Benvenuto Cellini” Overture was also 
given. 

A delightful vocal recital was given by 
Sylvia van Dyck (a Dutch singer, if we 
mistake not) in Wigmore Hall on the 
same evening. Again her bright soprano 
voice charmed her hearers, for it is 
sweet, flexible and full of charm, while 
her technique is well-nigh perfect. She 
was assisted by Ethel Hobday and Ge- 
raint Williams. 


Folk-Song Recital Given 


Mrs. Marjorie Kennedy-Fraser and 
her daughter, Patuffa, gave, on Tuesday 
in AYolian Hall, one of their recitals 
which have come to be features of the 
season. Songs of the Hebrides and 
other folk-songs were on the program. 


Between the songs Mrs. Fraser told 
some of the legends connected with 
them, thus increasing their attraction 


and rousing more interest. 

Sybil Eaton, another pupil of Editha 
Knecker, gave her second violin recital 
in Wigmore Hall on Thursday and again 
proved herself to be a player of the 
highest rank and probably with a great 
future before her. She played the Bach 
Sonata in E with great charm, fluency 
and skill, then gave a second perform- 
ance of a graceful group of pieces by 
Herbert Howells and finally was joined 
by Felix Salmond for a noteworthy per- 
formance of Sir C. V. Stanford’s “Trish 
Concertino,” with Harold Samuel at the 
piano. 

Winifred Macbride, who even at her 
first recital established herself in the 
front rank of pianists, gave her second 
concert on Friday last in Wigmore Hall, 
deepening the good impression she had 
made and carrying away new laurels for 
her playing of Schumann’s “Carnaval,” 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and Fugue in 
D Minor, Brahms’s Sonata in F Minor 
and a group of Chopin numbers. 

The Harmonic Trio gave the last con- 
cert of its winter series in Wigmore Hall 
on Thursday evening and gained high 
praise for its interpretation of trios by 


Dvorak, Ernest Austin, Eugene Goos- 
sens, Jr., and J. D. Williams. Its next 


series of concerts will be very welcome. 
Wood Leads Russian Work 


There was a Symphony concert in the 
Queen’s Hall on Saturday afternoon, 
when Sir Henry Wood gave a captivat- 
ing performance of Moussorgsky’s Fan- 
tasy, “Une Nuit sur le Mont Chauve,” 
as his opening number, and Granville 
Bantcck’s “Comedy” Overture, founded 
on Ernest Dowson’s poem, “The Pierrot 
Myra Hess gave a re- 
markable performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
second Piano Concerto, in C Minor, and 
Gervase Elwes sang Frank Bridge’s fine 
setting of “Blow Out, You Bugles.” 

Vladimir Rosing gave a Moussorgsky 
recital in AZolian Hall recently, with new 
songs, “War Ballad” and “Rustling 
Leaves,” and also the first performance 
in England of “Concert” and “The Tem- 
pest.” He sang them all with his usual 
fervor and keen dramatic perception. 
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Muriel Foster gave one of her very 
delightful vocal recitals in Wigmore 
Hall to a capacity audience. Her pro- 
gram was fresh and well chosen, of wide 
range and beautifully presented. She 
sang Rameau, Ravel, Debussy, some 
fourteenth century ballads and John Ire- 
land’s “Mother and Child”; it remained 
for Hamilton Harty’s “Scythe Song” 
and Roger Quilter’s “Love’s Philosophy” 
to bring down the house. It may be that 
the more one hears this artist the more 
one enjoys her singing. 

A large audience was drawn to Stein- 
way Hall for one of Sivori Levey’s at- 


tractive afternoons of recitations and 
songs recently, given in his best and 
most engaging manner. 


At the Royal Albert Hall, the Boosey 
Ballad Concert drew a big audience with 
such artists as Carrie Tubb, Flora Wood- 
man, Phylis Lett, Lucy Nutall, Herbert 
Cave, Ivor Foster, Topliss Green, Harry 
Dearth and Melsa. 

Beatrice Harrison, the gifted young 
cellist, of that highly gifted family, is 
giving a recital next week. She is to 
leave us shortly for a tour of America 
and Australia with her sisters, it is an- 
nounced. HELEN THIMM. 


TRIPLE EVENTS IN HARTFORD 


Lazzari, Russian Symphony and Local 
Artists Features of Week 


HARTFORD, CONN., March 25.—Caro- 
lina Lazzari, contralto of the Chicago 
Opera Company, made her first appear- 
ance in this city at Foot Guard Hall on 
the evening of March 18, under the local 
management of George Kelly. The pro- 


gram included numbers’ by _ Secchi, 

Sibella, Tosti, Nevin, Sullivan, Meyer- 

beer, Poldowski, Gretchaninoff, Vidal, 
, 


Kramer, Ganz and Densmore. The audi- 
ence, though not large, was highly en- 
thusiastic. Miss Lazzari was recalled 
many times for encores. 

The third concert in the Russian Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s local series took 
place on the afternoon of March 21. 
Modest Altschuler conducted, and a 
small but appreciative audience was 
present. The soloist was E. Borxody, 
‘cellist, who played a Rhapsody by Pop- 
per. The orchestral numbers included 
a symphony by Rachmaninoff, Glaz- 
ounoff’s “Spring” and a Moussorgsky 
composition. 

At the March meeting of the Ruth 
Wylls Chapter, D. A. R., Mrs. Jay Cook 
McClure, contralto, of New Haven, gave 
a musical program in which she had the 
assistance of Miss Wainwright at the 
piano. The March 20 meeting of the 
Musical Club brought Sonata, Op. 2, No. 
2, Beethoven, played by Mylene John- 
son; Spanish songs, arranged by Schind- 
ler, Ida Yudowitch; harp solos, Theme 
and Variations, Zabel, and “Echoes of 
a Waterfall,’ Thomas, Edith Davies 
Jones; violin solos, including numbers 
by Boccherini, Vivaldi, Leclair, Beetho- 
ven, Hubay, Maideni and Kaufman, 
played by Maurice Kaufman, accom- 
panied by Robert H. Prutting. 
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That delightful 
STEVENSON 


poem 


THE COCK 
SHALL CROW 


as set by 
Charles S. Burnham 


is always encored when sung 
ina group of songs! 


A bright, melodious song for 
your program; a lyric gem. 
Who sings it ? 

Vera Curtis 


Metropolitan Opera Co. 


Eva Gauthier 
Florence Otis 
Marion Green 


Who publishes it ? 


Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
11-15 Union Square, New York 
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FEIGIN OPENS HIS 
MONTREAL SERIES 


Ganz and Lazzari Presented— 
Rachmaninoff Plays for Second 
Time in Month 


MONTREAL, March 27.—For his initial 
concert here Manager Louis Feigin pre- 
sented the Swiss pianist, Rudolph Ganz, 
in joint recital with Carolina Lazzari. 
Mr. Ganz played a Chopin “Fantasie” 
and numbers by Liszt and Sibelius in 
the grand style and was given an ova- 
tion. Miss Lazzari disclosed a charming 
voice. The audience was large. 

For the second time within a month, 
Louis H. Bourdon presented Rachman- 
inoff in recital at His Majesty’s Theatre 
on the afternoon of March 23. The 
house was crowded, and by request he 
played the inevitable C Sharp Minor 
Prelude. Apart from that, his pro- 
gram was novel to this city, including 
Tausig arrangements of Scarlatti and 
Strauss, Godowsky paraphrases' and 
some of his own compositions. 

Ulysse Paquin, bass, gave a recital in 
the Ritz-Carlton, March 20. He sang 
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STUDENTS 


Musical Memory, 54 Exercises. 

Intellectual Memory, 10 Exer- 
cises. 

Fore Feeling, 15 Exercises, the 


three, $10.00. 

How to Memorize Music, 14 
Exercises, $10.00. 

Summer School, New York City 
in June; Chicago, July; Asheville, 
N. C., August. 


Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 


St. James Hotel 
109 W. 45th St. New York City 
Phone Bryant 3247 
Boston classes begin March 13 at 
Brunswick Hotel and continue every other 
week on Fridays and Saturdays. First 
lesson free. 
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TREVILLE 


Coloratura Soprano 
Address: 
The Rockingham 
216 W. 56th Street 
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MASTER OF CALVARY CHOIR 
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Gluck, Lully, Coleridge-Taylor, Gretch- 
aninoff and other numbers. The Dubois 
Quartet assisted, and played exquisitely, 
as is its wont. 

The Christ Church choir, assisted by 
the full orchestra from the McGill Con- 
servatorium, Dr. H. C. Perrin, directing, 
sang the Brahms Requiem on March 22. 
Arthur Egg, F. R. C. O., brought his 
Lenten organ recitals to a close with a 
provram of Bach Fugues. 

For the first time in Montreal, Masse- 
net’s opera, “Le Portrait de Manon,” 
was sung at the Monument National by 
Cedia Brault, Honore Vaillancourt and 
Mme. Verdickt. Massenet did some 
terrible things in the name of opera, and 
this is one of them. M. Roberval con- 
ducted. R. G. M. 


ANN ARBOR SOLOISTS CHOSEN 


Festival List Announced by Dr. Stanley 
Includes Notable Artists 


ANN ArRBorR, MicuH., April 1.—Dr. 
Stanley has just announced the complete 
list of artists and attractions for the May 
Festival at Ann Arbor, May 14, 15, 16 
and 17. The festival will be in the na- 


ture of a Victory Festival commemorat- 
ing the gallant work of the American sol- 
diers, 

An exceptionally attractive list of solo- 
ists has been engaged, including leading 
artists from the Metropolitan and Chi- 
cago Opera companies, as well as other 
distinguished musicians. The University 
Choral Union, under Dr. Stanley, will of- 
fer Gounod’s “Faust,” Hadley’s “Ode to 
Music” and a work written especially for 
the festival by Dr. Stanley, entitled “Fair 
Land of Freedom.” The Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra of seventy members, un- 
der the direction of Frederick Stock, will 
take part in all concerts, except the or- 
gan recital, and will contribute many 
sparkling orchestral selections. 

The artists who will appear are as fol- 
lows: Rosa Ponselle of the Metropolitan, 
Anna Fitziu of the Chicago Opera Com- 
pany, and Lois M. Johnston, sopranos; 
Louise Homer, Metropolitan, Merle AL. 
cock and Minerva Komenarski, con- 
traltos; Fernando Carpi, Chicago and 
Metropolitan Opera companies, and Ar- 
thur Hackett, tenors; Emilio de Go- 
gorza and Robert R. Dieterle, baritones; 
Andres de Segurola, Metropolitan, and 
Gustaf Holmquist, basses; Ossip Gabril- 
owitsch, pianist; and Charles M. Cour- 
boin, Belgian’ organist. 


SING MABEL DANIELS’ WORKS 














Lucile Lawrence and Simmons Give Her 
Numbers Before Philadelphia Club 


PHILADELPHIA, March 16.—At_ the 
meeting of the Matinée Musical Club at 
the Bellevue-Stratford on March 4, the 
first half of the program was devoted to 
the music of Mabel W. Daniels. As inter- 
preters of his songs Miss Daniels had 
Lucile Lawrence, soprano, and William 
Simmons, baritone. Miss Lawrence was 
successful in her singing of the songs 
“Daybreak, ” “Tady of Dreams” and “In 
the Dark,” while Mr. Simmons scored in 
“The Desolate City,” “The Fields o’ Bal- 
lyclare,” “Villa of Dreams,” “Beyond,” 
“She Did Not Know” and “Solitaire,” 
winning a _ hearty reception. Miss 
Daniels’s choruses, “The Voice of My Be- 
loved,” “Song of the Persian Captive” 
and “June Rhapsody,” were sung by the 
chorus under the able direction of Helen 
Pulaski Innes. In the second half of the 
program Marie J. Loughney, mezzo so- 
prano, sang songs by Ronald and Wood- 
man; Mabelle Cochrane Addison, con- 
tralto, the aria “Che faro’”’ from Gluck’s 
“Orfeo,” and Dorothea Neebe played 
Chopin’s B Minor Scherzo. As a clos- 
ing number Miss Lawrence sang in ex- 
cellent style Mozart’s “Voi che sapete” 
and songs by Gretchaninoff and Fevrier. 
Mary Mitter Mount and Helen Boothroyd 
were the accompanists. 





At the Strand Theater last week Mal- 
colm McEachern, Australian basso, was 
heard in Scotch songs, Ralph H. Brig- 
ham and Herbert Sisson in organ solos, 
and the Symphony Orchestra, under Carl 
Edouarde, played the “Dance of the 
Hours” from “La Gioconda.” 


MEMORABLE CONCERT 
BY BRIDGEPORT CHOIR 


Noted Soloists Assist Oratorio 
Society in Spring Concert, 
Under Mees’s Baton 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., March 18.—The 
spring concert of the Bridgeport Ora- 
torio Society, Dr. Arthur Mees, conduct- 
or, in the High School Auditorium, was 


an event long to be remembered. Hora- 
tio Parker’s “‘Hora Novissima” was the 
choral work performed, and was given 
an inspiring rendition under Dr. Mees’s 
baton. The soloists were Vera Curtis, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Mary Kent, contralto; Dan Bed- 
doe, tenor, and Miles Bracewell, bass. 
An orchestra made up of members of the 
New York Symphony supplied the in- 
strumental portion of the work. 

Miss Curtis was in her best voice and 
sang her music beautifully, with artistic 
feeling and understanding. Her delivery 
of the air, “O Bona Patria,” was especi- 
ally noteworthy. Before the performance 
of the oratorio she sang the aria, “It 
est doux,” from Massenet’s “Hérodiade,” 
stunningly and was given an ovation 
after it, responding to it by singing 
James H. Rogers’s “When Pershing’s 
Men Go Marching Into Picardy,” which 
brought her again a hearty reception. 
Miss Kent, heard for the first time in 
Bridgeport, gave a fine account of her- 
self, and sang her music with excellent 
quality. Mr. Beddce was very effective 
in the “Urbs Syon,” and Mr. Bracewell, 
also did his share admirably. Dr. Mees 
deserves praise for the fine singing of 
the choral forces. Before the choral part 
of the evening Dr. Mees led the orches- 
tra in a performance of Schubert’s “Un- 
finished Symphony.” 








MODERN MUSIC SOCIETY 





Informal Meeting Held to Stimulate 
Interest in Its Activities 


An informal meeting was held on Sun- 
day afternoon, March 23, at the home 
of Mrs. William Schupp on Riverside 
Drive, New York, to arouse interest in 
the Modern Music Society of New York. 
This society, which was founded seven 
years ago by the late Benjamin Lambord, 
has been doing excellent work in bring- 
ing forward new music. It is Mrs. 
Schupp’s desire to see the activity of the 
society expand, and for this purpose she 
invited to her home last week a hundred 
prominent musicians and music-lovers to 
talk over the future of the society. Many 
of the best known musicians in New 
York musical circles were present and 
expressed themselves heartily in favor 
of the project. Mrs. Schupp made a 
brief address, outlining the work of the 
society. A business meeting will soon be 
called to arrange for further details. 

Concerts have been given by the so- 
ciety at the MacDowell Club this season 
of the music of Charles Martin Loeffler, 
Ernest Bloch, Koscak Yamada, Herman 
Sandby Henry F. Gilbert and Benjamin 
Lambord. On April 2 Charles T. Griffes 
gives an evening of his compositions, 
under the auspices of the society, at the 
MacDowell Club, in which he will have 
as his interpreters Marcia Van Dresser, 
soprano, and the Flonzaley Quartet. It 
is the second time this season that the 
Flonzaley Quartet donates its services 
for the Modern Music Society’s concerts, 
having taken part in the Loeffler-Bloch 
evening last month. 





Mme. Sturkow-Ryder Plays in North 
Dakota 
GRAND Forks, N. D., March 11.—A 


completely sold out house awaited Mme. 
Theodora Sturkow-Ryder, the well-known 
Chicago pianist and composer, when she 
came forth last evening in the Audi- 
torium for her piano recital. 

Mme. Sturkow-Ryder was heard in an 
exceptional program of piano pieces, 
which included the Air and Variations in 
D Minor by Handel, two pieces by Scar- 
latti, the Fantasia quasi Sonata, “Apres 


une Lecture du Dante” by Liszt 
lude and Fugue by Foote, five tri! 
of the Chippewa Indians, arra 
Theobald Otterstrom, of Chica 
some Russian pieces by Rach: 
Rebikoff and Tchaikowsky. 

She made a great success in h 
numbers, and not less was her s) 
a composer, her five songs, wh 
sung by H. Aden Enyeart, ach 
distinct success. Mr. Enyeart,  , 
tenor, did especially well in his 1 -nj+ 
of these songs, and particularly 
of praise was his singing of thr 
songs written for baritone witho 
position. 

A reception and dinner for tye 
guests was given by Mr. and MM -s p, 
pler in honor of Mme. Sturko y-py, 
immediately after the concer’ j\, 
Poppler managed the recital w th » 
nent success. MR 


BURLINGTON, Mrs. F. Ban 
Leach of Montpelier, one of t e fy 
pianists Vermont has ever had 
recital at the Klifa Club on } 


















































































































Mrs. Leach received an ovation [hy 
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the World’s Neglect 


he American composer a_ profes- 
<i nal or an amateur? This question 
bo: asked as a joke. We all know that 
‘omposers are professional musi- 
1s: but the question is, are they pro- 
al composers? A professional, of 
ysc, is one who makes a living at his 
Hie or profession. Is there anyone 
She United States who makes a living 
of the composition of serious musi- 
works? Orchestral and theater mu- 
ans can make a living, music teachers 
s make a living, also organists, piano 
prs. musie critics and others. Even 


» 





itinerant or- 
grinder man- 
a to exist. But 
iomeone were 
bask me what 
ns a_ person 
wld take in or- 
to come to a 
ful and lin- 
fing death by 
mrvation, 
would recom- 
adi him to try 
nake a living 
erious compo- 
\l Hiipn. Have we 
had_ profes- 
al composers 
jorthy musi- 
works? Of 
se, Beethoven 
is one, also 
rner; also several more great writers 
e past. How were they enabled to 
e professional composers, you ask? 
ply through the generosity of their 
ds and patrons. 

hat chance has an American com- 
r to write music that will compare 
rably with the works of Beethoven 
Wagner? Practically no chance at 
inder present conditions. 
e composition of high class music 
pwadays a species of luxury. The 
possible financial return from a 
hy work in a large form is in the 
e of royalties and, after a music 
isher is persuaded to accept a work 
his kind, the composer is indeed for- 
te if his royalties amount to as much 
pb) a year. Just think of it! Many 
r better music teachers earn that 
nt in one day; a few can make that 
inan hour; many concert and oper- 
artists are paid at a much higher 
but the composer, who is, after all, 
rch, 3 ainspring of it all, is indeed for- 
é to receive this amount each year 
R great symphony or choral work, 
1may have taken him months and 
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Robert W. Wilkes 


Composer and Musical 
Educator of Yonkers, 
nN. . 
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New 


‘ hs to compose. 
g Passing the “Youthful” Period 
ST Mother point: Many music critics 


ager to point out the reminiscences 


P new work of an American. “This 
ew ge, they say, “is diluted Wagner; 
other parts of the work the com- 

has evidently leaned heavily on 

ie: tere are Debussy effects, and so 
Course; how could it be otherwise? 

ur great composers were imitative 

® beginning. They advanced but 





Y into the waters of composition. 
they had become almost entirely 
"ged, as it were, in the works and 





them, they began to strike out for 
elves, gradually becoming bolder 
efforts proved successful. This 
“€ procedure of all great writers 
ould seem to be the only one that 
‘oduee a great composer, unless 
‘ards the experiment, tried by 
*t our contemporary futurists, of 
«ting a toe and then boldly jump- 
' the dock. 

ver, this time-honored process of 
. ating the style of former 
® of note takes years of close ap- 
‘1 to composition. Beethoven has 
ete considered a slow writer. 
. ~ step in advance was the 
,.-/mphony, composed at the 
thirt; -four. How much writing 
“0Ven have to do in order to 
,..° this stage of development? 
'S point his published composi- 
































of the composers who had pre-. 











# DOES STARVATION HELP THE COMPOSER? 


i very Great Master Was Given Practical Assistance, Declares Writer, Pleading for Establishment 
of Fund for Worthy Musicians — Poverty Paralyzes Creative Faculties — Some Victims of 





By ROBERT W. WILKES 





tions number thirty-eight sonatas, 
twenty-five pieces of chamber music in 
sonata form, five orchestral works in so- 
nata form, sixteen sets of variations, be- 
sides songs, serenades, a cantata and 
smaller pieces for piano and combina- 
tions of instruments. And, mind you, 
this represents only the published com- 
positions; we can safely infer, at a con- 
servative estimate, that he wrote at least 
twice as much! This represents more 
than the average American composer, 
who is obliged to support himself and his 
family by music lessons and other work, 
can hope to accomplish in a lifetime! 
It will be seen, therefore, that the Amer- 
ican composer, under present conditions, 
is never able to emerge from his “youth- 
ful” period and strike out for himself, 
simply because he cannot afford, in jus- 
tice to his dependents, to give that 
amount of time to composition. You 
may ask, “How did Beethoven do it?” 
The answer is that during most of these 
years Beethoven was given a home by 
his friend and patron, Prince Lichnow- 
sky; he had rooms of his own at the 
Lichnowsky palace and had practically 
nothing to do but give his entire time 
to his pen. 

It may truly be said, therefore, that 
Beethoven was a professional composer; 
compared to Beethoven and many other 
great writers, the American composer is 
a rank amateur. No one expects an 
amateur pianist, who is busy making a 
living all day, to play as well as Bauer 
or Hofmann, who give practically their 
whole time to public performances. No 
one expects an amateur violinist to 
measure up to Heifetz or Kreisler or El- 
man. The idea is preposterous. Yet 
through ignorance of the true conditions, 
the musical public and many of the music 
critics expect the American composer, a 
mere amateur, to write music that will 
compare favorably with the master 
works of Beethoven and other profes- 
sionals! 





Real Encouragement 


The question has been often asked, why 
are there not at the present time such 
great composers as we had in the past; 
in the golden age when Haydn, Mozart 
and Beethoven were contemporaries? 
The answer, I believe, is this: There is 
just as much incipient genius and talent 
to-day as there ever was, probably more; 
the trouble is that conditions in the past 
were distinctly more favorable to the 
composition of high class works than 
they are at present. Many of the royal 
courts and nobles of Europe patronized 
music to a great extent; they engaged 
distinguished musicians as kapellmeis- 
ters and court composers. They would 
often acknowledge the dedication of a 
masterpiece by a _ generous donation. 
They conferred pensions on many of the 
great composers. 

Bach dedicated his Thirty Variations 
to his patron, Baron von Kayserling, and 
received a present of a snuff-box contain- 
ing 100 louis d’or. Gluck received 100 
ducats for his music to “Le Cinesi.” He 
served for ten years as kapellmeister of 
the Court Opera at a salary of 2,000 
florins. He was patronized by the Duke 
of Braganza; he received an annual pen- 
sion of 6,000 livres from Marie Antoi- 
nette and a bounty of the same amount 
for each new opera. He was offered 
12,000 livres for his opera, “Les 
Danaides,” even before it was written. 

Handel was well looked after. From 
1715 until his death, in 1759, he en- 
joyed a pension of 600 pounds a year from 
the king of England; he lived as guest, 
sometimes for a year, at the mansions 
of his patrons; he received 1,000 pounds 
for his first oratorio, “Esther.” Haydn 
owed much to his patrons in the Ester- 
hazy family; upon the death of Prince 
Nicolaus in 1790 he received a pension 
of 1,000 florins for life and Prince Anton 
added thereto another 400 florins, with- 
out even requiring Haydn’s wresence. 

Beethoven received sums of money 
from many sources. At one time a pen- 
sion of about $1,000 a year was settled 
on him by Archduke Rudolph, Prince 
Lobkowitz and Prince Kinsky. After 
his Mass in D was published, he offered 
a copy to each of the royal courts of 
Europe for 50 ducats and was dis- 
appointed because only six responded. 
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Fifty ducats would be equal in purchas- 
ing value to about $200. Just imagine 
an American composer receiving this 
sum from each of six governments! 
Wagner was continually begging or bor- 
rowing money, so that he could devote 
his time to composition. His financial 
troubles were never really over until 
he met Ludwig II of Bavaria, who be- 
came his patron for life. Tchaikovsky 
would never have been able to continue 
his creative work had it not been for the 
pension given him by a wealthy music- 
lover. Berlioz, who wrote mostly orches- 
tral music—the most unremunerative of 
all kinds of compositions—won a first 
prize, Prix de Rome, which gave him an- 
nually 3,000 francs for five years. Paga- 
nini made him a present of 20,000 francs. 
The Grand Duchess Helena gave him 
4,000 rubles and paid all his expenses 
when she engaged him to conduct six 
concerts in Russia. 


Art vs. Family 


What is to be done to encourage the 
American composer? Conditions in 
classical times were distinctly more 
favorable than they are at present. Mil- 
lionaires don’t send checks of $1,000 or 
52,000 upon the dedication of a sym- 
phony or other large work. Covent Gar- 
den no longer offers 1,000 pounds for an 
opera before it is written, which was 
done in the case of Weber’s “Oberon.” 
Governments do not grant pensions to 
composers. A man’s duty to his family 
must always be preferred before art, 
when the composition of serious music 
means that his loved ones will be brought 
to the verge of starvation. 

If America wants to produce a com- 
poser of worthy compositions, she must 
see to it that the American composer 
ean at least earn a decent living. The 
writer has previously suggested that the 
sum of $100,000, or better still, $200,000, 
be raised and invested and the proceeds 
devoted every year to composers who 
produce worthy works. In this way the 
American composer, without injustice to 
his dependents, could afford to give some 
or all of his time to serious composition. 


Objections Answered 


One of the severest critics of this plan 
is an editorial writer in MUSICAL AMER- 
ICA, whose article appeared in the same 
issue as mine. He says, “What our com- 
posers are undergoing is what the com- 
posers of every country have under- 
gone.” I beg to differ with him on this 
point and cite the difference in former 
and present conditions as my reason. 

I believe he misses my point when he 
says, “If they (American composers) 
need baits and prizes to jog an unwilling 
muse, they have nothing to say that need 


be said.” No true composer has to “jog 
his muse” and the suggested awards 


were not intended for that purpose. A 
real composer is anxious to create; he is 
unhappy and_ dissatisfied when the 
struggle of life prevents him from writ- 
ing. The awards were intended to give 
him an opportunity to follow his nat- 
ural bent. 

The writer concluded, “American 
composers need sympathy, understand- 
ing. Their struggle is their own. Sub- 
sidize them, patronize them, and you cut 
the ground from under their feet.” I 
submit in answer that Beethoven is uni- 
versally considered as one of our great- 
est composers and, if any composer was 
patronized, it was Beethoven. I submit 
also that Wagner is also considered one 
of our greatest composers and, if anyone 
was patronized, it was Wagner. Wagner 
borrowed and begged money from prac- 
tically all his friends; he was assisted 
on many occasions by Franz Liszt; he 
also received a yearly allowance from a 
wealthy woman before he finally met 
Ludwig II. 

The writer in MUSICAL AMERICA says 
our composers need “sympathy, under- 
standing.” I presume he means by this 
that they should be praised, whenever 
praise is due them; that their works 
should be performed, their compositions 
published. All these helps are good; the 
trouble is, they don’t go far enough. 
Suppose we were to apply the same 
treatment to a music journalist. 

Suppose the management of MUSICAL 


AMERICA should say to this gentleman, 
“You write excellent editorials. You pen 
most interesting and instructive crit- 
icisms. Your work is so praiseworthy 
that I am going to read your editorial 
at several meetings that I expect to at- 
tend. I will also induce others to read 
your writings at public gatherings. From 
time to time I will publish your writings 
in book form for you and in this way 
they will be preserved for all ages.” 

Our music journalist will naturally say, 
“Yes, but the royalties from such a book 
will be very slight and there will be 
no financial returns from reading my 
writings before public gatherings; how 
am I to support my family?” 

The management sympathetically (!) 
replies, “I must not remove your worries. 
No man who has never suffered, drunk 
bitter dregs, can hope to interpret life 
to his silent fellows. If you need baits 
and prizes to jog an unwilling pen, you 
have nothing to say that need be said. 
You need sympathy, understanding. 
Your struggle is your own. If I subsi- 
dize you, patronize you, I cut the ground 
from under your feet.” 

How long, think you, would musical 
editorials and criticisms be written under 
these conditions? 

The treatment the world has accorded 
to great composers is a shame and a dis- 
grace. Is it necessary to mention the 
tragic deaths of Mozart, Schubert and 
Tchaikovsky, who generously lavished a 
wealth of priceless music upon their un- 
appreciative fellow men? Is it necessary 
to mention Bizet, composer of one of the 
most popular operas ever written, who 
burned away his young life, working 
fifteen to sixteen hours a day, trying to 
make a living and at the same time give 
vent to his unquenchable desire to cre- 
ate and who died prematurely at the age 
of thirty-six? 

Is it necessary to mention our own 
MacDowell, America’s brightest musical 
star, who met a melancholy fate through 
the same cause? And most of our great 
composers of the past would have fared 
no better had it not been for the pro- 
tecting aid of their patrons and friends. 

Yet I believe that this neglect is not 
deliberate; it is due mainly to thought- 
lessness. In the United States about 
a million dollars is spent every year by 
financial backers of symphony orches- 
tras, choral societies, chamber music 
organizations, donors of municipal or- 
vans and auditoriums and the like. Once 
the situation is fully explained to these 
generous lovers of high-class music, I 
have no doubt that the proposed fund to 
stimulate American composition would 
meet with a generous response. 


The Temptation of “Business” 


There is money in the composition of 
‘commercial” music. The mere fact that 
a composer with a strong melodic in- 
stinct is willing to devote himself to 
serious composition shows that he is an 
idealist. I believe he is at least deserv- 
ing of a living wage. The time may 
come when royalties from serious music 
will be sufficient to keep the composer 
from want, but such is not the case at 
present. If America wants to produce 
a great composer she must offer him 
more than kind words. You cannot ex- 
pect a rose to bloom in a desert. The 
system of awards that I have outlined 
would simply do for the American com- 
poser in a permanent and _ systematic 
form the same thing that was done for 
the great writers of the past through in- 
dividual and spasmodic efforts. 

The writer and several who share his 
views will shortly start the agitation for 
a campaign. Those who are in favor of 
a movement somewhat along these lines 
are earnestly requested to send in their 
names and addresses. 


» WALDROP 


Pianist and Accompanist 
Piano Instruction 


Address: 1815 Sacramento St., San Francisco, Cal. 
Telephone: Franklin 8012 


MEGERLIN 


CON CERTMASTER 
NEW YORK PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Concerts — Recitals — Instruction 
260 WEST 87th STREET, NEW YORK 


HERBERT J. 


BRAHAM 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., 
Telephone Prospect 5593 
From the Foundation of this Great Art to the At- 
tainmert of Competent Professionalism for 
Talented Voices. 
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New York State Music Teachers’ Association 
Announces Requirements for Certification 


Examinations to Be Held in June Will Be Open to Teachers of Piano, Singing and Violin— 
Questions Which Will Be Propounded by the Committee 
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"—" order to create a goal toward 
which the earnest teacher and stu- 
dent of music may work,” the New York 
State Teachers’ an- 
nounces it has “after much thought and 
lator prepared a series of examinations 
patterned somewhat after those cf the 
American Guild of Organists and cther 
similar guilds abroad. In the prepara- 
tion, several committees have consumed 
many months and have consulted leading 
institutions and foremost teachers.” 
Under the chairmanship of Frank 
Wright, Mus. Bac., the following require- 
ments have been elaborated for the ex- 
aminations for the certificate for 
ciate for 1919, to be held in June: 
Teachers of piano must be prepared to 
play from memory or notes the whole or 
any portion of Liszt’s “Sonnetto del 
Petrarca, No. 123,” and “Dreams of Love, 
No. 2;” Chopin’s “Fantaisie Impromptu,” 
Op. 66, or Reinhold’s Imprompt in C 
Sharp Minor; the Prelude and Fugue in 
D, No. 4, of Book 1 of the “Well-tem- 
pered Clavichord,” Bach; the Chopin 
Etude in F Minor, Op. 25, No. 2, and 
Mason’s Pedal Study on “Home, Sweet 
Home” (with one finger). Besides this 
practical work at the piano, the examina- 
tion will cover technical work: any major 
and harmonic minor scale called for, 
moderate tempo; common chord, domi- 
nant seventh and diminished seventh ar- 
peggios of any key called for, moderate 
tempo; Chord Study No. 112, Book 4, 
Mason’s “Touch and Technique,” played 
forte, also staccato; Chord Study No. 
106, Book 4, Mason’s “Touch and Tech- 
nique,”’ to be played as written, also in 
half notes legato, bringing out in turn 


Music Association 


asso- 
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JOHN HAND 


NEW AMERICAN TENOR 


the melody in the soprano, alto, tenor and 
bass; and sight-reading of some composi- 
tions selected by the examiners, simple 
modulations and the harmonization of a 
simple melody. Paper work will include 
the fingering and phrasing of a short 
passage; the addition of soprano, alto and 
tenor parts to a figured bass; the addi- 
tion of alto, tenor and bass parts to a 
given melody; three examples in counter- 
point in two parts in various species; the 
writing from dictation of two brief melo- 
dies, of which the keys will be announced 
and the tonic chords struck, each passage 
being played three times; the answering 
of questions in form and general music 
knowledge and in pedagogy. 


Singing Teachers 


Teachers of singing, to be eligible for 
examination, candidates shall have had 
three years’ experience as a teacher in 
the art of voice production and the art 
of singing. Candidates will be required 
to sing one Italian song and one song in 
Iinglish, the numbers to be of moderate 
dificulty or even easy, and to be ap- 
proved by the examiners. The exam- 
iner’s verdict will ke based on tone pro- 
duction, diction, phrasing and interpreta- 
tion. They must sing at sight both 
words and music of the example set, 
which may be a hymn tune, and must 
demonstrate their ability to play a simple 
accompaniment. Paper work will cover 
the answering of questions on the physi- 
ology of tone production, including 
breathing and resonance; questions on 
the art of singing as set forth in stand- 
ard works on the subject; dictation as 
prescribed in the piano examination; 
analytical harmony through chords of the 
seventh; and questions in general music 
knowledge, including history of oratorio, 
opera and song. 


What the Violinists Must Do 
Teachers of violin playing must be pre- 
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caine, and the _ rendition 


rank of artistry. 


nina, from Boheme, and 


lack for thrill or volume. 
artistic success and the 


fort to induce Mr. 





“The concert given by the John Hand Concert Com- 
pany at Strand Theatre was by far the most pleasing 
musical event of the season. 
Evanston before and his ability to please resulted in a 
large turn-out Friday evening. 
bigger and much more expressive than ever before. He 
opened his program with ‘O 
brought out the 
powers and perfect control of the extraordinary voice, 
and the shading and interpretation were of the first 


“In the group of Mana Zucca songs, which were on 
the program, Mr. Hand’s voice was clear and ringing 
with a ‘bell’ in every tone, and he revealed a ‘keen ac- 
complishment of delivery of style in ‘song singing,’ 
reaching the hearts of his hearers with the message and 
picture of his story, making a delicate line of differenti- 
ation in song singing and the arias from opera. 

“The ‘Flower Song,’ from Carmen, ‘Che Gelida Ma- 
‘Lament,’ 
showed off the gripping possibilities of the tenor’s voice 
and his being at home in the heavy roles of opera. 
ringing high ‘C’ was wonderfully sustained and didn’t 

The concert was a high 
management 
pleases the wish of those present, exert every ef- 
Hand to include 
in his next year’s concert tour.” 

—The Wyoming Press 


Mr. Hand appeared in 
His tenor voice is purer, 
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dramatic 


Paradis,’ from 
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Repertoire in - 


ORATORIO OPERA 


292 W. 92nd St. 
NEW YORK 


pared to play from memory or notes the 
whole or any portion of any Etude in 
Books 1 and 2 of Mazas, Op. 36, and cer- 
tain Etudes in Kreutzer, Rode and I io- 
rillo, with ability to analyze the purpose 
and worth of given studies; a movement 
to play a movement from a standard 
concerto such as de Bériot’s Ninth or a 
concert number such as the Romanze of 
Svendsen, style and general detail to be 
taken into consideration rather than 
technical accuracy, and must demon- 
strate to read at sight an unfamiliar 
movement of the grade of Viotti’s, 
Spohr’s or de Bériot’s duets for two vio- 
lins. Paper work in this examination 
will comprise the fingering and bowing 
of a short passage; analytical harmony 
through chords of the seventh; dictation, 
as prescribed in the piano examination; 
questions in general musical knowledge, 
including the history of the violin; and 
questions in pedagogy. 


Conditions of Examination 


“Candidates for the Associateship 
must be Colleagues of the Association, 
and associateship must be attained be- 
fore preceeding to the examination for 
Fellowship. 

“Candidates for either of the certifi- 
cates must secure seventy per cent of the 
total marks in each section of the exami- 
nation, i.e., practical tests and paper 
work; but the Examination Committee 
reserves the right of decision in the case 
of any candidate who fails to obtain one- 
half of the possible marks for each item.” 








Vecsei Scores in Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 22.—De- 
sider Josef Vecsei followed up the bril- 
liant success of his appearances as solo- 
ist with the local orchestra with a classic 
recital at Trinity Auditorium this after- 
noon. In addition to the brilliant vir- 
tuosity which had been displayed in his 

















orchestral appearances, Mr. Ve 
evidence of more tender and 
moods. An arrangement of a ] 
van concerto, the Schumann “C; 
and groups of Mendelssohn, Ch 
Liszt numbers were on the prog? 
Mr. Vecsei is a pianist worthy 
hearing, and he will have it, f 
under contract to make record 
Duo-Art instrument, and is to 
tour to Mexico City next fall. 
a pupil of Moszkowski and a p) 
the late Joseph Pulitzer. He 
pressed: Pacific Coast connoiss: 
pianist of sentiment, brilliance 
peccable accuracy. W. 


























MUSIC BY FRATERNAL OR )Fp 





John Prindle Scott Assisted by © jars 
Gives Program at Society M: 
At the sixth monthly meetin 

Fraternal Asscciation of Musi 

the present season, the musical | 

was presented on the evening of \| 

26 at Steinway Hall by John 7" 

Scott, with the assistance of M1 lawn 





Zendt, soprano; Emma Gilbe 
tralto; Harold Land, _barito: 
Ralph Leopold, pianist. The a 


heard included Scott’s “The Voi | 
Wilderness,” Mr. Land; B J * 
“Deep River,” Brockway’s “/ a 
Maid’s Song” and Homer’s “Ho _ 
and “Where’s My Boy?” Miss (ilbegiih, 
the Bach-Tausig Toccata and licue HH, 
D Minor and the Chopin Noctu: 
Flat and Scherzo in C Sharp M) 
Leopold; Mary Turner Salter’ 
Love Song,” Herbert Hyde’s “Beaut 
Art Thou, My Love,” and Bishop's “ 
Here the Gentle Lark,” Mrs. Ze) 
Scott’s “He Maketh Wars to Cease,” 
Land; Scott’s “To an Old Love, 
o’ Dreams” and “Young Ala: 
Piper,” Miss Gilbert; a Debussy “| 
lade” and “Danse,” Amani’s “Orient 
and the Wagner-Brassin “Rid: 
Valkyries,” Mr. Leopold, and as t 
group, Scott’s “The Clearest 
“The Likes of Him” and “The Wi: 
in the South,” Mrs. Zendt. 

The Fraternal Asscciation « 
cians was founded to advance th 
ests of music in New York and 
a spirit of fellowship among 
bers. 
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Oberhoffer, occasion 


of a splendid demonstration in favor of 


conductor, was the 


\INNEAPOLIS BOWS TO 































































































HER OWN COMPOSERS I'rancis Pauly, resident musician and 

a second violin with the orchestra, as a 

AW s of Local Writers Presented on composer of distinction. Pauly’s Pas- 
° . *« “ep qe j ‘ Yaliq ” . qr 

RB. pograms of Recitalist and Ober- torale, “Rosaline and Celia,” for harp 


and orchestra, was played by Henry J. 
Williams and Mr. Oberhoffer. The suc- 
cess of the premier presentation was in 
large measure due to Mr. Williams’s mu- 
sicianly conception of the work as a sym- 
phonic composition, not merely a show 


hoffer Orchestra 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 26.—The 
eal début of Lora Lulsdorff in recital 
First Unitarian Church last night 


marked the entrance of a singer of par- piece for the solo instrument. It was 

ticul gift into the musical life of descriptive, romantic, humorous even at 

\inneapolis. A glorious voice of wide ‘mes, and at all times interesting, musi- 

. well trained, called forth appre- cal and grateful to the ear. Mr. Ober 

: f tl ft i; hoffer called Mr. Pauly to the platform 

| of the singer’s delivery of widely and, with Mr. Williams, who modestly 

TREE vary2g numbers. obscured himself behind the figure of 

[wo Minneapolis composers were rep- the composer, joined the audience in the 
ae ' _ oe hac. demonstration. 

rtm resen'ed Pee yoo A mnee As further evidence of Mr. Ober- 

1g fm Herb ; — ng 3 A. Bliss. n a hoffer’s appreciation of the American 

loy 7 3 \y . rac ~O y . oa ¥ ° 

ooh, oo ig “The ‘Wi ‘= alee” composer and a disposition to exploit 

rant-SCRaerer Ss € ind speaks him, Henry Hadley’s “Six Silhouettes, a 


‘hneider’s “In a Cave” in a group 


ittle Suite for rchestra,”’ 
Littl Suit f Orchest 
for harp accompaniments played 


close upon its premier in 


followed 
Boston in this 


pee J. Williams. Mr. Bliss’s its first Minneapolis hearing. A beauti- 
‘Wabun the mast Wind (“Hiawatha ) ful number was Alfven’s Swedish Rhap- 
foul Serge a angst lag 5 ea sody, “Midsommervaka,” with its yield- 
ees eee re wove Bs tne ing, elastic tempi in the working out of 
Wind and Grant-Schaefer’s “The themes reminiscent of folk-sones and 
Bagie, Gretchaninoff’s Slumber song dances of a North country. Another 
and “In the Steppe, with Hildach’s Swedish composer, Soederman, in the 
three songs, In a Rose Garden, : here overture to “Joan of Arc’ found a sym- 
ls No Mount So High” and “Spring, pathetic audience. Guy Woodard was 


(Marrested the attention with an impell- 
ng force. A group of old ftalian num- 
brs by Haydn, Searlatti and Carissimi 
marked the singer’s entrance, with Has- 
eman’s “Conte de Noéi,” Zabel’s “The 
Fountain’? and Thomas’s “Serch Hudol,” 


appropriately rewarded for a delightful 
interpretation of the violin solo in Saar’s 
“Chanson d’Amour,” which, with God- 
ard’s “Canzonetta” from the Concerto 
‘“Romantique,” provided two very lovely 


numbers for string orchestra. The 
arp a agg by Mr. Williams, fol Strauss waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue 
owing. Irs. James A. Bliss was the Danube,” was given a captivating lilt 
aluable supporting artist at the piano. and Chabrier’s “Marche Joveuse”’ closed 
Hamlin Hunt dedicated the organ of hy, program. F. L. Cc. B. 


he Church of the Incarnation, Monday 
ight, in the performance of Thiele’s 
hromatic Fantasie, Lemare’s ‘‘Chant de 
bonheur,’ Sturgis’s “‘Meditation,”’ Rous- 
“Elevation,” a “Song Without 
Bonnet, and an Intermezzo 

Mr. Hunt was assisted by 


U. S. Kerr Cordially Received in Lynn 
(Mass.) Recital 

LYNN, MAss., March 23.—U. S. Kerr, 

New York bass-baritone, was accorded 

an enthusiastic reception by a large au- 


eau’s 
Words,” by 
y Callaerts. 
Pagililrs. 


Tenie Murphy Sheehan, soprano; dience at _ his_ recital given in the 
WilPharles Laird, basso; Henry Christo- Women’s Club house on the evening of 
her, tenor; Bernard Coffee, baritone, March 19. Mr. Kerr, who was in excel- 
Mind Lucille Frankman, accompanist, lent voice, was heard in delightful inter- 
ith members of the Incarnation chorus’ pretations of an interesting program. 

hoir. He was assisted by Louise Mertens, con. 
Sunday’s popular concert by the tralto, who likewise won praise for her 


fineapolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil vocal artistry. 
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Writes us about 
Che Baldwin Piane 


“IT wish to tell you how pleased I am 
with my Baldwin Grand Piano, which 
I have just purchased. I shall use it 
for all my wor 
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COURBOIN PRESENTS 
WORKS OF COLLEAGUE, 
PIETRO A. YON 











Charles M. Courboin and Pietro A. Yon, 
Two Noted Concert Organists 


HE above picture was taken recently 

when Charles M. Courboin, the Bel- 
gian organist, visited New York, making 
his recital début in this city at AX®olian 
Hall on March 6. On this occasion he 
devoted his entire program to composi- 
tions by his brother-organist, Pietra, A. 
Yon, showing his high regard for the 
work of the Italian-American organist 
composer. Mr. Courboin’s undertaking, 
namely, making his entrance into the 
concert field here in the music of one 
composer was daring, but the werth of 
the music he chose and his masterly per- 
formance of it carried him to success 
as certainly as if he had performed a 
conventional organ program of the from 
Bach to Bossi _type. 


TOLEDO’S WEEK RICH IN MUSIC 


Oratorio Society and 
Local Organists Featured 





Stransky Forces, 


TOLEDO, OHIO, March 24.—-The week 
of March 16 was a busy one musically 
for Toledo. On Sunday afternoon the 


Oratorio Society, augmented by the 
choir of Trinity Episcopal Church, gave 
Verdi’s Requiem, with Herbert Foster 
Sprague directing and Mrs. Mary 
Willing Meagley at the organ, in Trin- 
ty Church, where the society gives most 
of its concerts. The assisting soloists 
were Rhea Butler, soprano; Helen Joy 
Masters, contralto; Eugene Hartman, 
tenor, and Harry Turvey, baritone, all 
of this city. Both Mr. Sprague and Mrs. 
Meagley deserve much praise for their 
efforts. The soloists also did excellent 
work, and won for themselves unstinted 
praise. 

The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra gave a concert on Monday evening 
at the Coliseum under the auspices of 
the Civic Music League. Josef Stransky 
conducted. Probably no orchestra is 
more warmly welcomed by Toledo con- 
cert-goers than this, which finds a place 
each year in the Civic Music League’s 
course, mainly because the public de- 
mands it. The program was delightfully 
interesting. It opened with the Fourth 
Symphony, in F Minor, by Tchaikovsky, 
a work not often played here. The sec- 


ond half of the program consisted of 
Dukas’s “The Sorcerer’s Apprentice,’ 
Sibelius’s tone poem, “The Swan of 
Tuonela”; Smetana’s symphonic poem, 
“Vitava,” and the Hungarian Rhapsody 
No. 2 by Liszt. 

Under the auspices of the Northern 


Ohio Chapter of the American Guild of 








Organists, a most interesting concert 
took place in the First Congregational 


Church on Thursday evening. Concerts 
given by the Guild are unusual here, and 
it was due to the efforts of Charles Sum- 
ner Johnson, organist and choirmaster 
of the Congregational Church, that this 
event occurred. The program opened 
with a short Prelude Recital consisting 
of two groups of organ pieces, played by 
George Harold Morgan and Herbert 
Foster Sprague, both members of the 
Guild. This was followed by a splendid 
presentation of Horatio W. Parker’s ora- 
torio, “Hora Novissima,” by the chorus- 
choir of the church, augmented by out- 
side singers. Mr. Johnson both directed 
the singing and played the accompani- 
ment on the organ. The work was new 
to Toledo and was much enjoyed by the 
large audience. Excellent work was 
done by the four soloists, Mrs. Charles 
Brady, soprano; Mrs. Charles Chap- 
man, contralto; W. A. Howell, tenor, and 
Reseoe Mulholland, baritone. The work 
of the chorus was notably good. 


d.. 7. Tie 


Uses Vanderpool Songs in Teaching 


Maryon Martin. concert singer and 
teacher, of Lynchburg, Va., recently 
wrote Frederick W. Vanderpool, com- 
poser of “I Did Not Know” and 
“Values,” that she has been using these 
two songs of his in her werk. as well 
as his “Songs ef Dawn and Twilight” 
with great success. 


Rudolph Ganz announces that he will 


not do any teaching for at least two 
years, and that his summer classes, 
which he has been holding at Naples, 
Me., for several seasons, will be dis- 


continued. 
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TWELVE MODERN COMPOSITIONS. Se- 
lected, Revised and Edited by Edward 
MacDowell. (Boston-New York: Arthur P. 
Schmidt Co.) 


MacDowell as_ pianist and _ piano 
pedagogue is perhaps not so well re- 
membered these days as MacDowell, the 
composer. But the fact remains that 
he was a formidable master in the first 
two capacities mentioned and did much 
valuable work revising and editing other 
men’s compositions. This album, which 
has recently been brought out, is a good 
one; the word “modern” in the title is 
to be regarded not in the sense of men 
who are modern to-day. But they were 
when MacDowell edited these pieces, back 
in 1895. 

The album contains a Gavotte by 
Julius Ten Brink, César Cui’s Cradle 
Song, a Sketch by Théodore Dubois, a 
Hans Huber Intermezzo, an Etude by 
Paul Lacombe, a Cradle Song by Pierné 
(called in some editions “The Guardian 
Angels,” if we are not mistaken), a 
Rimsky-Korsakoff Romance, a Martucci 
Improviso, Hugo Rejnhold’s famous Im- 
promptu (the one in C Sharp Minor), 
Stcherbatcheff’s Orientale and two Van 
Westerhout pieces, Gavotte and “Mo- 
mento Capriccioso.” An examination of 
these pieces reveals the fact that the 
greatest of America’s composers to date 
was a master in editing and revising 
piano music. The pieces were at one 
time issued separately, but have now 
been assembled in this album in 
“Schmidt’s Educational Series.” Teach- 
ers ought to use this album in their 
work; there is in it absorbing material 
for their pupils, prepared in the finest 
possible manner. 

* * * 


“THE GIFT OF PAN.” By Warren Storey 
Smith. (Boston-Chicago-New York: White- 
Smith Music Pub. Co.) 


Mr. Smith has written here a remark- 
ably beautiful recital song to a poem 
by Delia Ellen Champlin. It is music 
of fine grain, conceived without any un- 
necessary complications, very direct in 
style and backed up by solid understand- 
ing of the composer’s art. In mood it is 
not unlike MacDowell’s “In the Woods,” 
though it contains nothing of the type 
of music exemplified in the refrain of 
the MacDowell song. Editions appear 
for high and medium voice. 

* ok * 


THREE RECiTATIONS WITH PIANO AC- 
COMPANIMENT. By Axel Raoul Wacht- 
meister. (Cincinnati-New York-London: 
John Church Co.) 


For poems chosen from adaptations 
from the Hindu by Laurence Hope Mr. 
Wachtmeister has done admirable music. 
The plan is what the French call the 
mélodrame, a kind of performance 
which is comparatively little given in 
America. The poems are to be read 
while the pianist plays the music. 

Mr. Wachtmeister has written “Before 
the Dawn,” that lovely poem set as a 
song so tenderly by our own Gena Brans- 
combe, and he has succeeded in estab- 
lishing the atmosphere with very simple 
means in two pages of music. In “The 
Famine” he has written music of a pro- 
founder nature, music that is a perfect 
reflection of the poet’s thought, while 
for the third, “The Song of the Colours,” 


he has composed a musical setting of 
some seventeen pages. This last one is 
quite elaborate and is a musical pictur- 
ing of the various colors as they enter 
and announce their character. The 
varying moods of the colors from “rose- 
color” to yellow he has voiced in appro- 
priate music, closing with a musical 
summary in the form of a coda, in which 
his introductory measures of this piece 
return. 

Very admirable music are these reci- 
tations, the music of a composer who is 
sensitive to poetic values and who em- 
ploys his melcdic and harmonic gifts 
skilfully and with delightful repression 
in interpreting his lines. They ought 
to be given many performances in re- 
citals of poems with musical accompani- 
ment; the artists who give this kind of 
performance will not find many compo- 
sitions of the type by contemporary com- 
posers ,that are more meritorious. 

* * * 


‘““TAPS.”’ By Rosalie Housman. (New York: 
G. Schirmer.) ‘‘Tara-Bindu,’’ ‘‘The Look,”’ 
“The Rim of the Moon.” By Rosalie 
Housman, (Boston: Boston Music Co.) 


The women composers of America are 
developing into a body that we must rec- 
ognize. For a long time their output 
consisted of material that was pleasing 
and nothing more. To be sure, Mrs. H. 
H. A. Beach was an exception; there 
were others, too, we are told, but their 
names do not come to mind. Rosalie 
Housman is a new name to many of us, 
but her four songs listed above reveal] 
the fact that it is a name that we must 
remember. 

Here is a young woman, who has a 
very unconventional way of expressing 
herself and has also something uncon- 
ventional to say. The method of expres- 
sion commands respect, as does the mat- 
ter given forth. “Taps” is a song of 
noble quality, dirge-like in feeling, and 
truly impressive. It modulates a bit too 
much, but that is a characteristic of 
young composers, who seem to forget 
that Wagner once advised composers to 
stay in a key just as long as they felt 
they could. Nowadays composers do 
not seem to feel that they can stay there 


at all! The song is for a medium voice 
and offers opportunities for serious 
singing. 


The other group of three songs is 
later writing, we think, and more prac- 
ticable. “Tara-Bindu” is the best of 
these, a setting of an Indian poem by 
Dhan Gopal Mukerji. Lovely music is 
there in this, music that is fine in de- 
sign, the inner voices blending admir- 
ably in the section beginning ‘The blue 
hills in repose.” Miss Housman has man- 
aged the piano part (it is not a mere ac- 
companiment in any sense) skilfully and 
has colored it with taste and apprecia- 
tion of her poem. She has done a very 
attractive setting of Sara Teasdale’s “The 
Look,” a poem which composers set all 
the time these days. Miss Teasdale 
ought to be very happy that so many 
have found it appealing! In Miss Hous- 
man’s hands it is a delightful Allegretto 
grazioso in G Flat Major, 2/4 time, a 
song with which all coloratura sopranos 
can capture audiences. We heard Flor- 
ence Macbeth sing it in her New York 
recital last season: the audience de- 
manded it twice immediately! There is 
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also an edition for low voice. The piano 
accompaniment, lightly scored, is very 
felicitous, too. Francis Ledwidge, the 
Irish poet, is the author of “The Rim of 
the Moon,” a lovely poem for which Miss 
Housman, without using stock musical 
phrases, has written music that is truly 
Irish in feeling. The plan is simple, 
the musical web is clear and the melody 
well turned. It ought to be a very popu- 
lar recital song, either for medium or 


low voice. A. W. K. 
* * * 
“TO YOU.” By J. C. Rodenbeck. (New 
York: Harold Flammer, Inc.) 


This is a song of a far different type 
from Treharne’s fine “Holy Babe” or 
his “Destiny,” recently issued by the 
same publisher. It is just one of those 
melodic bits that always win applause 
when offered as encores. There is a 
pleasing bird twitter in the piano accom- 
paniment, which will delight those who 
are enamoured of the obvious program- 
matic touch. “‘To You” is put forth for 


medium voice and will probably find 

many friends. 

“SIX VERY EASY PIECES.” By L. Leslie 
Loth. ‘‘Five Light Pieces.’’ By Mana- 
Zucca. ‘‘Five Nature Pieces.” By Mana- 
Zucca. ‘‘A Little Garden of Melodies.’’ By 


Franco Leoni. (New York: G. Schirmer.) 


It is much easier to write an interest- 
ing concert study for the piano than an 
interesting set of teaching numbers in 
the first grade for the same instrument. 
Mr. Loth in these facile little fancies has 
do the latter. “Evening 
Prayer,” “The Bobolink” and “Lament” 
in the slower tempi offset ‘“‘March,” 
“Teasing” and “Sunny Fields” in the 
livelier ones. Since of this kind of ma- 
terial there can never be enough to sat- 
isfy teaching needs, Miss Zuvca contrib- 
utes two sets. One, of numbers for the 
first grade, is a group of elementary 


light impressions, “Starlight,” ‘“Moon- 
light,” “Twilight,” ‘“Sunlight” and 
“Daylight”—gas and electricity have 


been rightly overlooked, since they are 
not exactly poetic. They are pleasing 
little melodic chips, and fill a useful pur- 
pose. Did one wish to carp, it might be 
said that the tempo indication “briskly” 
for “Twilight” does not seem to accord 
with the serene quietude the word sug- 
gests; for all that, twilight often falls 
quickly. In her “Nature Pieces” (sec- 
ond grade) the composer gives little fin- 
gers greater leeway. “Rippling Water” 
presents simple right-hand passages; 
“On Top of the Hills,” the broken chord 
as left-hand accompaniment for a right 
hand melody; “The Lily-Pond,” both 
hands combined in easy figuration; “The 
Falling Leaves,” a Kuhlauesque ron- 
dino; “In the Woods,” work in triplets 
and melodic expression. 

Mr. Leoni has written a set of “flower- 
pieces” — “Daisies,” “Pansies,” “Wild 
Roses,” “Chrysanthemums” and “Pinks” 
—for two little players, and made them 
decidedly attractive in his “Little Gar- 
den of Melodies.” Some of our readers 
may exclaim: “Why stop to consider 
easy teaching pieces at all in these col- 
umns?” It is because they are read by 
the teacher, as well as the finished mu- 
sician and amateur, and the teacher, 
whose work is of such value in starting 
the beginner correctly, is justified in ex- 
pecting that attention be given to a type 
of music on which the result of his work 
is largely dependent. F. H. M. 


* 


“PARADOX,” “The Doe-Skin Blanket.’’ By 
Charles Wakefield Cadman, Op. 66, Nos. 1 
and 4. (Boston-New York-Chicago: White- 
Smith Music Pub. Co.) — 


Our good friend Cadman gives us two 
more charming songs, songs written in 
his characteristic manner. “Paradox,” 
which, by the bye, is dedicated to Geral- 
dine Farrar, is a love-ballad in the most 
apparent manner of the composer of 
“Shanewis.” Pure melodic lines are fol- 
lowed in it and a strong vocal part, one 
that singers will like from the moment 
they run through it. The song is issued 
in high and low editions. 

“The Doe-skin Blanket,” to a poem by 
that splendid baritone, Cecil Fanning, is 
a more complicated matter, and a song 
that is of a type that we admire greatly 
in this gifted composer. The type is that 
of which “From the Land of the Sky- 
blue Water” and “He Who Moves in the 
Dew” are well-known examples, although 
we cannot understand why “He Who 
Moves in the Dew” is not better known. 
It is a gem, which we feel we must rec- 
ommend whenever we get an opportunity 
to do so. There is the atmosphere of 
the American Indian in this music which 
Mr. Cadman can create so successfully 
without using actual tunes of the Red- 
man. And the voice part is managed 
with marked skill. The little coda be- 
ginning “My arms are warmer,” affetu- 
oso, is a delectable bit. Editions for high 
and low voice appear. 


“YASMIN.”? By Tom Dobson. 


G. Schirmer.) 


(New 


One might search long and not 


the equal of this song. 
Dobson is little known 
perhaps because in his own conc 
sang his light songs, charming 
which left no deep impression. 

this “Yasmin,” to a poem by Jame 
lecker, he wrote with burning i 
tion and, if we 
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* * * 
“SHE RESTED BY THE B ' 
BROOK.” By S. Coleridge-Taylor. The 
Kiss.”” By Thomas Vincent Cator. ‘The 


Errand of the Rose,’’ ‘‘Ode to the Rose 


By Ferdinand Dunkley. (Boston 


Ditson Co.) 


Search the output of song-com)) ser 
of our time and find us songs to mateh 


the late Coleridge-Taylor’s “She 


by the Broken Brook.” And we sa 


as dispassionately as possible, for 
not at all admirers of this gifte: 
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this California composer, a_ son: 
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+ * * 
“HOMING.” By Teresa del Rieg 
of Picardy.” By Haydn Wocd 


York: Chappell & Co., Ltd.) 


Mme. del Riego, of “O D3 


Tears” fame, has written a song ' 


new “Homing” that ought to ) 
popularity very quickly. It is 
and effective song, round 1}! 
soothing in harmony, untouc 
single influence of the ultra-m: 
monists, with a voice part th: 
to carry an audience when 
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Schumann-Heink Mixes Art 
and Nationalism in Boston 


Jiva Welcomed by Great Throng—John O'Sullivan Creates 
Excellent Impression—Persis Cox and Alexander Black- 

















well mixed with patriotism and 
onalism in last Sunday’s concerts. In 
afternoon Symphony Hall was packed 
overflowing for Schumann-Heink’s 
- recital in which this singer of long 
ding favor was welcomed in such a 
manner as to dispel all doubts as to the 


B ISTON, March 28.—Music was rather 
Na 
the 
to 
sol 
sta 


continuance of her popularity. The 
larve number of American war song's 
on the program, however, made the ap- 
peal to the audience almost as much 
patriotic as musical. But if Mme. 
Schumann-Heink imagined that her 


ysual appeal would now be insufficient 
she worried needlessly for she still has 
the musicianship combined with the rare 
geniality and all-embracing humanity 
which have endeared her to concert- 
goers. 

The program included a Mozart aria 
and songs by Bond, Lieurance, Chadwick, 


La Forge, Bach, Secchi, Carpenter, Ste- 
phens, Pasternack and Rogers. It was a 
pleasure to hear the familiar “Thy 


Beaming Eyes,” by MacDowell, as an 
encore, for this composer’s songs are 
now undeservedly neglected. Lieurance’s 

“Indian Love Song’’ was one of the non- 
patriotic songs, and had to be repeated. 
Frank La Forge, who played his usual 
masterly accompaniments, was repre- 
sented on the program by two numbers, 
one of which, “Before the Crucifix,” was 
dramatic and impressive. It was also 
viven a second time. This song was 
accompanied by both piano and organ, 
and Wallace Goodrich, who was _ the 
organist, greatly heightened the effec- 
tiveness of the song bw his skillful regis- 
trations. 

Mme. Schumann-Heink was assisted 
by Charles Carver, bass. Mr. Carver 
was unknown here, but he made friends 
at once by his mellow voice, his musical] 
intelligence and his pleasingly frank and 
sincere manner. His choice of songs was 
confined almost entirely to old English 
ballads; we should like to hear him in a 
more varied program with a fair propor- 
tion of modern songs. Mr. Carver de- 
served his share of the afternoon’s en- 
thusiasm. 


O’Sullivan Impresses 


In the evening national feeling of a 
different sort was in evidence for in the 
large audience which filled Symphony 
Hall to hear John O’Sullivan sing for 
the first time in Boston, sons and daugh- 
ters of Erin predominated sufficiently to 
form the general sentiment of the occa 
sion. Thus it was in the nature of things 
that the greatest applause of the evening 
followed Victor Herbert’s ballad, “When 
lreland Stands Among.the Nations of the 
World,” and that the tenor was presented 
with a floral tribute from the Corkmen’s 
Association and the Knights of St. Fin- 
var, Cork was the birthplace of Mr. 
Y'Sullivan. 

Returning to the subject of music, it 
Was evident that Mr. O’Sullivan was a 
distinct gain for the Chicago opera 
forces. His program contained princi- 
pally operatic arias and Irish ballads. 
he arias were from Méhul’s “Joseph,” 
ie erbeer’s “L’Africaine,” “Tosca,” and 
Pagliacci.” They were sung effectively, 
1 approved operatic style, with a large 


In 


‘one for the climaxes which brought 
vearty applause. Carpenter’s admirable 
Patriotic song, “The Home Road,” was 
also on the program and, for a more 
‘Sophisticated number, Dupare’s “Phi- 


‘yle.” For encores Mr. O’Sullivan sang 


|! modern French songs which gave 
‘im the opportunity, not well provided by 
le program, of further showing his abil- 
ity, some of these might well replace, 
O’Sullivan’s program, certain of 
“ish songs which were not typical 
' best Irish music. 
ote + honors of the evening were shared 
"1 liazel Clark, who played two groups 
"Olin pieces, including Wolf-Ferrari, 
, “Tihezzo; Vieuxtemps, Rondino; Schu- 
-"t, “DL?Abeille’; Tchaikovsky, and 
‘flSicr, Waltz. Miss Clark followed 
~' 0 Sullivan’s lead in adapting herself 
‘popular nature of the occasion, but 
hd violinist who can command atten- 
, &@ a talented musician. Her num- 
, » “t this concert 
illy proficient, 


Severg 
1 


her to be 
pos- 


showed 
and also the 








sessor of a good tone, a sense of rhythm, 
and an instinct for effect. She was also 
compelled to add to her program. 


Recital 


Persis Cox gave a piano recital last 
Tuesday evening in Steinert Hall. Her 
program contained music by Couperin, 
I'ranck-Bauer, Scarlatti, Schubert, Hope- 
kirk, Coleridge-Taylor, Carpenter, Scria- 
bin, MacDowell and Albeniz. Mme. 
Hopekirk’s “First Suite” was played 
here for the first time and proved a very 
charming set of oldtime dances; a Sara- 
bende, Minuet, Air, Gavot and Rigaudon. 
Mme. Hopekirk has been unusually suc- 
cessful in keeping the outlines of the 
classic dances and filling them with 
enough modern color to be interesting 
without going so far as to seem forced. 
Miss Cox played the Suite with good 
rhythm and evident desire to interpret 
the composer’s wishes. 


Persis Cox in 


It was also a pleasure to hear the two 
Seriabin numbers, the Prelude, Op. 11, 
and the Etude, Op. 8. Miss Cox’s playing 
indicated that she received her instruc- 
tion from a musician—she realized that a 
pianist as well as a violinist is respon- 
sible for drawing a good tone from the 
instrument, and_ her interpretations 
showed musical understanding. Miss Cox 
might well give her emotions freer rein; 
her playing would then gain in spon- 
taneity. She improved in this respect 
as the evening progressed. New England 
reserve may have its uses, but it is apt 
to hinder artistic expression. 

Alexander Blackman gave a violin re- 
cital on Thursday evening in Jordan Hall. 
Herbert Ringwall was the accompanist. 
The program included the Vitali “Cha- 
conne,”’ a movement from Goldmark’s 
Concerto, and two groups of shorter 
pieces. Mr. Blackman is a serious and 
intelligent musician and his playing was 
enjoyed by a friendly audience which re- 
called him with cordiality. The graceful 
and delicate “Waves at Play,” by Grasse, 
had to be repeated, and Mr. Blackman’s 
own composition, “La Castanara,”’ was 
very well received. He played the lat- 
ter with a dash which could with advan- 
tage have been infused into some of the 
other numbers. ; 

A Minuet by David Hochstein was in- 
teresting, a program note recalling that 
he was among the many musicians who 
lost their lives in the war. C. R. 





FALK DELIGHTS PITTSBURGH 


Violinist Appears Before Club—Form 


Orchestra at University 

PITTSBURGH, PA., March 29.—The big 
concert of the week was the Jules Falk 
recital before the Colony Club. Mr. Falk 
‘ame before us on Monday night with 
a varied program. He had as assisting 
soloist Eileen Castles, soprano, and Mal- 
vina Ehrlich was the accompanist. Mr. 
Falk played several pretentious numbers, 
from the Eccles G Minor Sonata to the 
Bach Chaconne; he also played pieces by 
Cecil Burleigh. Pittsburgh enjoyed his 
work; he played with feeling and com- 
mendable finish. Mr. Falk is to play a 
return engagement later in the spring. 
Miss Castles sang a number of songs, 
including a Verdi aria from “La Travi- 
ata.”” Malvina Ehrlich gave a group of 
numbers from Chopin to Poldini. 

Arthur B. Jennings is giving a series 
of Lenten organ recitals in St. Stephen’s 


Church, Sewickley. He is playing num- 
bers by Bonnet, Gibson, Whitmer and 
Diton and the accepted classics. The 
organ at St. Stephen’s is an excellent 
one. 

Will Earhart, director of music in the 
public schools and at the University of 
Pittsburgh, recently organized an or- 
chestra at the university. The orches- 


tra comprises some twenty-five players. 
It held its first public concert this week. 

Pittsburgh is to have another week 
of opera. This time it is the San Carlo 
Opera Company. If it isn’t one com- 
pany, it is another. This makes the 
third or fourth company that has played 
here this season. If they don’t stop we’ll 
be getting a reputation as an opera 
center that will ruin the business of 
“The Passing Show” and “The Follies.” 

H. B. G. 


Braslau and Zimbalist Give Joint Recital 
for Zionist Benefit 

Sophie Braslau and Efrem Zimbalist 

were heard in joint recital at the Brook- 

lyn Academy of Music on Sunday even- 


ing, March 23, for the benefit of the 
Zionist Organization No. 15. Both the 


contralto and the violinist are popular 
artists with Brooklyn audiences. Miss 
Braslau’s big number was the aria “In 
se Barbara,” from Rossini’s “Semira- 
mide.” She also sang songs in Russian, 
Yiddish and English. Mr. Bamboschek 
accompanied at the piano. Mr. Zimba- 
list’s offerings included the D Minor Con- 
certo of Vieuxtemps, and two groups of 
shorter numbers. He was accompanied 
by Samuel Chotzinoff. a a. ee 


Ernest Davis Scores at the Plaza 


Ernest Davis, the American tenor, for- 
merly of the Boston Grand Opera Com- 
pany, had an enthusiastic reception on 
the evening of March 30, when he ap- 
peared at a concert in the Hotel Plaza, 
New York. He sang the “Che Gelida 
Manina” air from “La Boheme,” Ward- 
Stephens’s “Christ in Flanders” and the 
“Vesti la Giubba” air from “Pagliacci,” 
demanded as an encore. Mme. Elinora 
Di Cisneros sang a group of numbers 
on the same program. 


ARTS CLUB HEARS RECITAL 


Martyn Rhodes and J. Warren Erb Pre- 
sent Interesting Program for Members 


An interesting and varied program 
was presented by Martyn Rhodes, bari- 
tone, at the National Arts Club on the 
evening of March 24, under the auspices 
of the Pi Tau Kappa Club. The num- 
bers comprised “Caro mio ben,” Papini; 
“Q Piccola Maria,” Bossi; “Danza, 
danza, fanciulla gentile,” Durante; “Na- 
ture’s Adoration,” Beethoven; “Shall I 
compare thee to a summer’s day,” John- 
son; “The Dove and the Lily,” Burleigh; 
“T came with a song,” La Forge; “Sylve- 
lin,” Sinding; “Boat Song,’ Romilli, and 
“Banjo Song,” Homer, sung with J. War- 
ren Erb accompanying, and as “intimate 
songs at the piano,’ Guion’s “De Ol’ 
ark’s a-moverin’,” German’s “Rolling 
Down to Rio,” Rosedale’s “Find me a 
lass like me mother” and Carroll’s “I’m 
always chasing rainbows.” 


Moritz Emery Presents Program in 


Philadelphia Studio 


PHILADELPHIA, April 2.—A_ program 
of piano and_ —violin’ music was 
presented by Moritz Emery, the Phila- 
delphia pianist, and Alice Baker Dicke- 
son, violinist, at a musicale given 
by Mr. Emery in his Philadelphia studio 
on March 25. Mr. Emery’s piano contri- 
butions included Liszt’s ‘Consolation” 
and Brahms’s G Minor Rhapsodie, and 
Bossi’s whimsical “Dancing Sparks” and 
the quaint and delightful “Grasshopper’s 
Song” by S. A. Emery, the pianist’s 
father. Mrs. Dickeson, who has_ been 
heard in many cities of this country, as 
well as in Europe, where she studied with 
Ysaye, played charmingty. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—Mrs. William C. 





STIRRING RECITAL BY 
FANNING IN VICTORIA 


Canadian City Won by Baritone’s 
Fine Art—Local Pianist Scores 
in Recital 


VicTorRiA, B. C., March 25.—Cecil 
Fanning’s second visit here at the Em- 


press Theater last evening had _ been 
keenly looked forward to, judging from 
the intense delight and enthusiasm of 
an exceedingly appreciative audience. 
Stirring were his extraordinary vocal 
gifts, sincerity of interpretation and his 
characterizations, as shown, for instance, 


in the epic ballade, “Archibald Douglas,” 
by Loewe, which was vividly interpreted. 
Encores were frequent, and the skilled 
accompaniments, in the hands of H. B. 
Turpin, his delighted teacher and ad- 
viser, all made up a memorable evening. 
The concert was under the auspices of 
the Victoria Ladies’ Musical Club, which 
was also responsible for Cecil Fanning’s 
visit here last season. 


J. D. G. Tripp has returned from Spo 
kane, Wash., where he gave a piano re- 
cital before a large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence, under the auspices of the Musical 
Art Society of that city. Mr. Tripp was 
assisted by Evelyn Kellogg, mezzo-so- 


prano, and Percy J. Street, accompanist. 

Mr. Tripp came West from Toronto 
about nine years ago, establishing him- 
self more particularly in Vancouver, B. 
C. His teaching connection now extends 
to this city, and lately he has organized 
a large class in Seattle, Wash. In his 
recitals given recently here, Mr. Tripp 
was brilliantly successful in the exhi- 
bition concert pieces, “Theme and Varia- 


tions,” in A minor, of Paganini-Brahms: 
“La Campanella,” Paginini, Liszt and 
the Chopin groups. There was in his 


playing no exaggerated mannerisms, but 
a poetic simplicity which called forth 
the most emphatic applause. He is a 
ripe and scholarly musician, with an im- 
posing repertoire and clear judgment. 
G. J. D. 


De Tréville and John Powell Appear in 
Brooklyn Concert 


concert arranged for the 
the Brooklyn Music School 
Settlement was given at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Goetze recently, with 
Mme. Yvonne de Treville, soprano, and 
John Powell, pianist, as the artists of 
the evening. Mr. Powell played with 
sympathetic manner and _ ingratiating 
artistry, Schumann’s “Symphonic Stud- 
ies,” and a Chopin group, including the 
Nocture in F and the Polonaise in A 
lat. de also gave two charming’ com- 
positious of his own, “Poemes Eroique”’ 
and “Pioneer Dance.” Mme. de Tréville 
sang several eighteenth century airs and 
a second group’ included Glazouno’s 
“Waltz Song,” transcribed by La Forge; 
Gliere’s “Renunciation,” translated by 
Mme. de Tréville, and “Thy Name I 
Call,” by Rachmaninoff. The clarity and 
sweetness of her voice were particularly 
noticeable in the Bell Song from ‘“Lak- 
me.” Florence McMillan accompanied. 


A. TF. &. 


A second 
benefit of 


John Finnegan, the young tenor from 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, and 
May Marshall Cobb, soprano, appeared 





Graham, member of the executive board in recital in Utica, N. Y., on St. Pat- 
of the Woman’s Music Club, has been _ yick’s night at the Lumberg Theater 
elected president of the Music Group of Both artists won enthusiastic applause 
the University Woman’s Club. The for their artistic work. George Roberts 
other officers are: Vice-presidents, Mrs. was the accompanist. 

George F. Arps and Mrs. Robert B. eam = 
Cruikshank; secretary, Mrs. William Greta Masson gave a program of songs 
Morton Barrows, and treasurer, Mrs. before the Stamford (Conn.) Woman’s 
James EF. McClintock. Club last week, winning decided success. 

SUNG BY 


JOHN O’SULLIVAN, Tenor 


CHICAGO OPERA COMPANY 
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Chicago Opera Forces End 
Brilliant Season in Detroit 


Yvonne Gall Charms in Initial i ay with O'Sullivan, 
‘Romeo and Juliet’—Raisa, Cast with Rimini, for 


‘“Trovatore, 


Proves Strong Attraction—Season Closes 


with Mary Garden Impersonating a Wondrous “‘Carmen” 
—New York Philharmonic Presents Engaging Program— 
Gabrilowitsch’s Men Play Wagner Excerpts 





ETROIT, March 28.—Music-lovers of 

this city were afforded their first op- 
portunity of hearing Yvonne Gall on the 
evening of March 18, when she appeared 
n “Romeo and Juliet” in the season of 
opera given at Arena Auditorium by the 
Chicago Opera Association under the 
management of James E. Devoe. Miss 
Gall, in excellent voice, completely cap- 
tivated her audience with her rare beauty 
and her highly finished art, both vocal 


and histrionic. She was the recipient of 
an enthusiastic ovation each of the many 
times she was brought before the curtain. 
John O’Sullivan’s pleasing tenor was 
heard to advantage in the role of Romeo; 
his singing of “Ah! léve-toi, soleil” was 
one of his best achievements during the 
local season. Special inention should be 
made of Gustave Huberdeau, who inter- 
preted the part of Friar Lawrence in a 
manner which left nothing to be desired. 
One of the outstanding features of the 
performance was the singing of Irene 
Pavlowska, who imparted an air of dis- 
tinction to the character of Stephano and 
raised it to the importance of a major 
role. Marcel Charlier conducted ably, 
making the most of each opportunity and 
contributing largely to the success of the 
evening. 

Once again Detroit was regaled with 
the magnificent artistry of Rosa Raisa 
when she enacted the role of Leonora in 
“Il Trovatore” on the evening of March 
19. Her singing on that occasion seemed 
to surpass even her performance as San- 
tuzza, and the same demonstrative re- 
ception was accorded her at the close of 


each act. Mme. Raisa’s art is many- 
sided, as the opera-goers discovered when 
she gracefully and easily encompassed 
the many difficult coloratura passages 
which fall to the lot of Leonora. Her 
delicate pianissimo effects were marvel- 
ous, not a note being lost by hearers even 
in the most remote corners of the gallery, 
while in the broader portions of the score 
her tones rang out full and vibrant. 
Sharing honors with the diva was Gia- 
como Rimini, who, as the Count di Luna, 
made his only appearance of the season. 
He proved to be all that the advance 
notices claimed him to be, the possessor 
of a rich, resonant baritone voice of 
heroic proportions, and he portrayed the 
Count in a convincing manner. Ales- 
sandro Dolci duplicated his success of 
Saturday in his singing of the role of 
Manrico in a finished style that easily 
merited the cordial applause which 
greeted him. The Azucena of Cyrena 
Van Gordon was one of the choicest 
vocal offerings of the week, her duets 
with Dolci finding special favor with a 
large audience which would have wel- 
comed an opportunity of hearing’ her 
again. Sturani conducted in his best man- 
ner and completed a well-balanced per- 
formance. 
Greet Mary Garden 


A capacity audience greeted Mary Gar- 
den when, as Carmen, she closed the all 
too brief season on the evening of March 
20. Ason Monday, when “Thais” was the 
attraction, the entire house seemed im- 
bued with a spirit of excited anticipa- 
tion, nor were the spectators disappoint- 
ed; for, while her impersonation differs 
vastly from that of Maria Gay (De- 


troit’s last memorable Carmen) it makes 
a gripping appeal and proved an unde- 
niable sensation. Miss Garden’s por- 
trayal of the réle was subtle, yet convinc- 
ing; primitive, yet never coarse; and she 
rose to remarkable dramatic heights, par- 
ticularly in the third act. Georges Bak- 
lanoff took the part of Escamillo with 
dashing effect. Though still showing evi- 
dences of his recent indisposition, he 
sang superbly and was enthusiastically 
acclaimed. John O’Sullivan was adequate 
as José, while Gustave Huberdeau as 
Zuniga was all that could be desired. 
Myrna Sharlow, last heard here in re- 
cital, proved a happy surprise as Micaela, 
investing the réle with such finish, both 
vocal and dramatic, as one associates 
only with much more matured opera- 
singers. Sylvia Tell, leading the corps 
de ballet, scored a decided hit, and Char- 
lier conducted in a discriminating man- 
ner. 


The Philharmonic’s Visit 


The concert given on the evening of 
March 18 at Arcadia Auditorium by Jo- 
sef Stransky and the New York Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra was generally con- 
ceded to be the finest ever given by that 
organization in this city. Mr. Stransky 
led his men through an interesting pro- 
gram of modern trend, opening with the 
“Scheherazade” Suite of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff, which evoked a generous measure 
of applause. The exquisite beauty of the 
string choirs and the work of Concert- 
master Megerlin were two notable fea- 
tures of the evening’s performance and 
won especial commendation. The high 
light of the program was reached in two 
Debussy Nocturnes, “Nuages” and 
“Fetes,” fascinating tone-pictures in con- 
trasting shades, both played with a high 
degree of excellence. Following Sme- 
tana’s “Ultava,” Mr. Stransky offered an 
attractive novelty, “The Swan of Tuon- 
ela,” by Sibelius, of which he gave such 
a delightful and thoroughly satisfying 
interpretation that the entire band was 
brought to its feet in acknowledgment of 
the applause. Tchaikovsky’s “Marche 
Slav” brought this decidedly worth-while 
evening to a close. 


A well-filled house greeted Ossip Gab- 
rilowitsch, the Detroit Symphony Or- 
chestra and Bendetson Netzorg, local pi- 
anist, at Arcadia Auditorium, on the af- 
ternoon of March 23. Special interest 
centered in the annual appearance of Mr. 
Netzorg as soloist, and his wide popular- 


ity was attested by the insistent an: 
orous applause which recalled him 

stage a half-dozen times. His vehi 
Sunday was the Chopin Concerto 
Minor, and he displayed exceptional 
ity in discerning the underlying m: 
and messages in this composition. 

style is broad and virile, added to » 
is a technique which enables hi 
achieve the desired effects, unham 
by mechanical limitations. As a no 
Mr. 


Gabrilowitsch offered four ske' * 


after the “Rubaiyat” of Omar Khay -21, 


by Arthur Foote. 
varying character and mood, wer 
tremely well liked, both because of 
interesting qualities and because o 
consummate skill with which they 


These sketche _ ,: 


played. Mr. Gabrilowitsch always se 


sents Tchaikovsky with a deft toucl 
his men responded to his bidding i 
“Italian Caprice,” according to 

wont, with something that was 1 
intuitive. Two “Lohengrin” exc 
the Preludes to Acts One and |! 
closed the program and left the « 


assemblage awed with the versatilit) a; 


breadth of Mr. Gabrilowitsch, \ 
Wagner is as magnificent as his C! 
and his Tchaikovsky. As a matt 


fact, he has yet to disappoint a D: ro} 


audience, either as conductor or s 
M. M. 





Scotti Opera Company 
Itinerary for Its Spring Tour 


Announces 


The Scotti Grand Opera Compan, | 


now completed arrangements fo: 


three weeks’ spring tour, and the M tr 


politan Musical Bureau has anno 
the list of bookings. Presenting 


double bill of “L’Oracolo” and “Cay; 
ama 
Butterfly,” the company will appear 
Memphis, Tenn., on April 28-9; Apri! 30- 
-May 1, Shreveport, La.; May 2, Houst 


leria Rusticana” as well as “Ma 


May 3, San Antonio; May 5-6, Da! 


May 7, Oklahoma City; May 8-9, Tulsa; 
May 13-14, Ci 


May 11-12, St. Louis; 


cinnati; May 15, Baltimore; May, 


Washington, D. C., and May 17, P! ila- 


delphia. 





Jean Paul Kiirsteiner’s song, “Night 


1Ceg 


1 
the 


In 


fall,” was sung in the service on Mare 


9 by Maude Bollman, soprano, at 


th 


Church of the Christian Union at k: 2 


ford, Il. 
song to be used in church recently, 


This makes his third secular 


the 


others being “Salutation of the Dawn 


and the “Soul’s Victory.” 
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ass BOUILLIEZ 


LEADING FRENCH BARITONE 


(CHICAGO OPERA ASSOCIATION) 





SCORES GREATEST TRIUMPH OF THE SEASON 





Splendid Voice 


Although Massenet 


March II, 1919. 


He won great honor. 


Mr. 


enhanced by his fine 
Gazette-Times, March 11, 


burgh Leader. 


made the role of Athanael 
achromatic, Bouilliez brought out all that voice and 
histrionic ability could do.—The Pittsburgh Sun, 


He has a splendid voice 
and an enunciation that gave particular satisfaction. 
—The Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 


Bouilliez was dignified in his acting and dis- 
closed an excellent voice, which he still further 
diction.—The 
1919. 

M. Bouilliez is an extremely versatile artist and 
one who can always be depended upon to give a 
thoroughly convincing performance.—The Pitts- 





Versatile Artist 


tone, 


Pittsburgh 


Feb. 


Times, 





AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS, RECITALS, FESTIVALS, ETC. 





On short notice assumes the role of Athanael in ‘‘Thais’’ 
and is acclaimed by public and press. 


Fine Diction 


A. Bouilliez as Athanael was a commanding figure. 
His voice is a superbly modulated, powerful bari 
and his vocal work reveals unusual refine- 
ment and musicianship.—The Pittsburgh Dispatc/ 


Bouilliez was an excellent- Capulet, the best | 
have heard since Pol Plancon.—Herman Devries. 
Chicago Evening American. 


A. Bouilliez was a splendid Escamillo, singing th« 
Toreador with plenty of verve and enthusiasm.- 
New York Evening Post. 


A. Bouilliez, an artist who should be heard 


oftener, was Boniface. 
ous tribute after his solo in Act III.—New 


15, 1919. 


He received a spontane 
Yor! 


For Dates, Address: JULES DAIBER, Exclusive Management, Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York City 


(Member National Musical Managers Association of the U. S. 
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ALLI CURCI AGAIN ber she gave the same program that has SEETEESTESTESTESSEczesdeadustactasteascascatsctecssantcatcencet edtcestastesscatccseatasscetecsscstasscescassasseateartatesseastassaassanteatessesnesncensataaisasteartatsanbasteatittt: 
( = been given along her route, with Erin 
. Ballard as accompanist. In the addi- 
JHOWS EXALTED ART tional song ,the composer was at the pi- 
ano, Mme. Alda singing Charles Wake- 
field Cadman’s new song, “Dream Tryst,” RAFAELO DIAZ 
; : . which is dedicated to her. Cadman, a 
Amelita Galli-Curci, Soprano. Re- great favorite here, shared in the ap- 
cital, New York Hippodrome, plause. Mme. Alda was in good voice TRIBUTE TO 
Evening, March 30. Assisting and formed a fitting climax to the quartet 
Artists, Manual Berenguer, Flau- of sopranos which have been heard on 
tist; Homer Samuels, Pianist. the same platform this season. By her THE 
The Program: beauty of appearance and her gracious 
“Nina,” Pergolesi; “Shepherd, manner she added to the sympathy be- » 
Thy Demeanor Vary,’ Brown; tween artist and audience. W. F. G. : 
“Sombre Foret,” Rossini; “Carni- _ i ie 
vale di Venezia,” Benedict; “La H 
Lettre,” Aubert; “Vianka’s Song,” i 
Stutzman; “Oh, in My Dreams,” DEVELOP NEW TYPE : PIANO 
Liszt; “Carcaleras,”’ Chapi; Varia- OF COMMUNITY MUSIC i 
tions, Mozart-Hahn; “Estelle,” z 
“Chanson du Tambourineur,” PROJECT IN ALABAMA 3 
“Belle Emannieres,”’ Weckerlin; z Chas M Stieff Ine 
‘Mad Scene” (“Lucia’”’), Donizetti. i : : ’ : 
Baltimore, Md. 
Galli-Curci was at her best on this : Gentlemen: 
Sunday evening of her thirteenth vig vas : ++ hee heen the vreatest pleasure for 
and when Galli-Curci is at her best : : 
there is very little left to say, except } me to use the Stieff as an accompanying 
perhaps that the audience systematically 7 instrument. The excellent Singing quality 
applauded most energetically those songs 4 which is so invaluable to singers and the 
she gives least weil, for example, ' Annie 1 ability to obtain tone without the use of 
pe ae aie nee: mnie 4 force are two requisites which I consider 
Vhy S ay her own accompani- : : : : . . 
miles But by Sa time she ake : indispensable to an ideal accompany 1né al 
those two she had the majority of her ; Strument. Both of these qualities I find s 
hearers so spellbound that she could ¢ most pronounced in the Stieff piano. = 
have sung “Die Wacht am Rhein” and i ; : i 
got away with ." It may - a Assuring you of my hearty congratulations 
in passing, lest the above flippancy be : : : wi t s of the 
taken seriously, that the singer gave : and my desire to enjoy the privi eg : 
Liszt’s lovely song translated to “Oh, in + Stieff at any future occasions, I remain, 
My Dreams.” Surely the French of Vic- : 
tor Hugo would have been preferable to i Cordially, 
a very poor English version! = 
There was no ill-luck attaching to the : ‘ 
traditional thirteen that evening, except : : 
that more people than crowded the Hip- : = 
podrome could not have heard the diva. Capt. Foster Krake, War Camp Commun- i & acl 
For Mme. Galli-Curci very much ex- ity Service Song-Leader : 
celled herself, outdistancing her own MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 24.—Much # 
performance of a few weeks ago by even interest is centering in the development Metropolitan Opera Company 
aie than she — -" ee in Montgomery and neighboring towns : : 
Much more important to no ian the of a community music project which is ° ‘ ‘ 3 
feats of vocal gymnastics of which she jin many saaniaie a: ain” Pies Aeolian Hall Recital April 6th, 1919, 3:00 p. m. e 
had an apparently inexhaustible stock, choruses, with a total active member-  eveersssessuseseseenmeeunerarreneeeneenareernete ee . : mm 


her pitch was almost invariably perfect, 
her floating tones at their loveliest, her 
legato a thing of beauty. So little effort 
apparently also lay behind all the 
bravura and cadenzas with which the 
florid arias of Rossini, Benedict and 
Donizetti were embellished that even an 
audience in a mood to demand the color- 
atura impossible was satisfied. Which 
they indicated gracefully by getting 
eleven encores and showing their will- 
ingness to remain for eleven more. 

A surpassingly charming artistry 
went notably to the singing of some of 
the eighteenth century group. There 
was real finesse of handling in Aubert’s 
“La Lettre” and in Stutzman’s “Vian- 
ka’s Song,” but perhaps the Liszt song, 
very beautifully as it was done, more 
than ever intensified the writer’s feel- 
ing that Mme. Galli-Curci is primarily 
the singer of operatic, not of lieder 
caliber. However, it is more than likely 
that the other 7199 people present felt 
differently about that. C. P. 





Mme. Frances Alda Charms Los An- 


geles Audience 


Los ANGELES, CAL., March 21.—This is 
4 season of sopranos in Los Angeles, so 
far as visiting artists are concerned. The 
list so far shows Lucy Gates, Anna Case, 
May Peterson, Frances Alda, Rosa Raisa 
and Mabel Garrison. The fourth of the 
list, Mme. Alda, gave a recital at Trinity 
last night in the Philharmonic course be- 
fore a large audience, in spite of a day 
of rain; and Los Angeles generally stays 
at home when it rains. Save in one num- 


ship of more than 500, have been organ- 
ized under the personal direction of 
Capt. Foster Krake of the War Camp 
Community Service, under whose aus- 
pices the work is conducted. 

It is felt that the War Camp Com- 
munity Service has still a great deal 
to do. The community singing which 
throughout the country has done such 
great work in building up and maintain- 
ing the morale of soldiers and civilians 
alike, it is felt, is dying out, because the 
basis on which it rested is no longer 
valid. The occasion for singing songs 
like “Over There,” “Long Way to Ber- 
lin” and “Goodbye, Broadway,” has 
passed. New life is needed by the move- 
ment. What might be done to infuse 
fresh vigor into the situation may be 
seen from the music on which these new 
Alabama choruses are now at work. Six 
numbers from Gaul’s “Holy City,” “The 
heavens are telling” from “The Crea- 
tion,” “Praise be to God” from “Elijah,” 
“When Power Divine” from “The Cruci- 
fix” and “The Lost Chord” might be 
named by way of examples. 

The choruses, which are now in their 
eighth week, are all singing the sam: 
music, in order that they may join to- 
gether at the May Music Festival to 
make up the largest chorus ever as 
sembled in the South. 

Captain Krake, formerly a company 
commander of the Forty-sixth U. S. In- 
fantry and a concert singer and choral 
director, has always recognized the great 
value and stimulus to morale of mass 
singing. More than a year age he had 
thirty minutes of regimental singing 











daily incorporated into the drill schedule, 
with the result that the Forty-sixth in- 
fantry has gained a wide reputation as 
a singing regiment. we ee & 


ST. LOUIS FORCES GIVE “POP” 





Zach Presents Engaging Program— 
Mapping Out Civic Opera Season 
ST. Louis, Mo., March 29.—Despite 

the closing of the regular subscription 

concerts of the Symphony Orchestra last 
week, the orchestra has been quite busy 
this week and will be for a few days 
more. Last Sunday the “pop” concert 
was excellent. The program arranged 
by Mr. Zach and splendidly executed by 
the orchestra contained works of rare 
beauty and expression. The Sibelius 
tone-poem, “Finlandia,” and Gilbert’s 
“Comedy Overture on Negro Themes” 
interested the audience most. Excerpts 
from Victor Herbert’s “Natoma” and 
pieces by German, Nevin and Berger 
completed the regular offerings, with 
the usual number of extras. The solo- 
ist was Minerva Komenaski, contralto, 
of Boston, who sang an aria from “Don 

Carlos” and a group of Indian songs. 

She has a very pleasing voice and was 

well received. 

The orchestra played on Wednesday 
of last week at the Grover Cleveland 
High School and this week at the Cen- 
tral High School in a series of concerts 
designed to especially interest the pupils. 
The public is admitted only after all of 
the pupils desiring to take advantage of 
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the treat have been seated. Enormous 
crowds attended both concerts. The or- 
chestra journeyed to Herrin, Ill., for a 
concert on Wednesday night. 

Max W. Koenigsberg has been made 
chairman of the Productions Committee 
for the Municipal Theater Association 
and will receive suggestions next week 
from various members and other sources 
on the best operas to produce during the 
coming season. It has practically been 
decided to engage an orchestra of at 
least fifty men. H. W. C. 


Kathleen Parlow to Make Extensive 
Tours in Europe 


Word was received by MUSICAL 
AMERICA last week from Kathleen Par- 
low, who has been spending the winter 
in London with her mother. The cele- 
brated Canadian violinist has been ap- 
pearing in the British capital this win- 
ter in a number of chamber music «on- 
certs. She writes that she will make a 
Scandinavian tour in the fall, also play- 
ing in Holland and Switzerland. As 
to when she will return to tour Amer- 
ica has not yet been decided. 
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Communications not accompanied by 
the full name and address of the senders 
cannot be published in this department. 
It is not essential that the authors’ 
names be printed. They are required 
only as an indication of good faith. 
While free expression of opinion is wel- 
come, it must be understood that the 
editor is not responsible for the views 
of the contributors to this department.— 

d., MUSICAL AMERICA. 








Finds His Sense of Justice Outraged by 
Mr. Peyser’s Criticisms 


To the Editor of MusicAL AMERICA: 

The sense of justice of one of your 
readers has been so often outraged by 
the reviews of your Mr. Peyser that he 
is at last moved to remonstrate. 

Let us admit at once that very few 
critics of music and its allied arts have 
their habitat or locus operandi or what 
you will outside New York City. Men 
like Messrs. Finck, Henderson, Krehbiel, 
Sanborn, De Koven and Huneker bring 
to their task a full knowledge of music, 
of its history, and of its means of ex- 
pression. These men usually give us 
criticism in its true form. And yet it isa 
corollary to the truism that no man is 
perfect to say that none of these is a 
perfect critic. By this I mean only that 
each of these men has a defect more or 
less prominent. For example, Mr. Kreh- 
biel has yet to write an unqualifiedly 
good word for American music; Mr. 
Finck considers Stransky the greatest 
conductor of the age and the Philhar- 
monic correspondingly high in its field; 
if he does not I beg his pardon for widely 
misinterpreting the output of his pen; 
Messrs. Henderson and Krehbiel too 
often wrench an idea to give it a clever 
turn, which is superficial, and exactly in 
the degree of its superficiality falls short 
of true criticism. 

However, even Jove nodded, and we 
can say that, on the whole, these gentle- 
men are unquestionably studious, schol- 
arly, serious and sincere. Further, we do 
not lose our confidence in one or more of 
them when, on occasion, they disagree 
widely on the merits of a certain per- 
formance or on those of a _ particular 
artist. 

But Mr. Peyser is not of these. After 
some months of reading I cannot find 
that even one of the adjectives used 
above belongs to him. Further, his at- 
tempts at criticism becloud any ability 
he may have as a mere reviewer. His 
pseudo critiques and his reviews lack 
logic, and with one notable exception, 
consistency. The notable exception is an 
intense dislike for and a virulent aver- 
sion to the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
for its conductor. In that Mr. Peyser 
disproves the adage that consistency is a 
jewel. 

It is not my purpose even briefly to 
analyze any of Mr. Peyser’s articles on 
subjects other than the Philadelphia Or- 
chestra. Let me take only his most recent 
ebullition anent the closing New York 
performance of that orchestra on March 
11, on which occasion Messrs. Bauer and 
Thibaud were assisting artists in the 
Bach and Chausson concertos. 

One of Mr. Peyser’s early statements 
is that the audience enjoyed best those 
works that involved the assisting artists. 
Mr. Peyser shows a deplorable want of 
knowledge of mob psychology. I have 
yet to hear an orchestral concert at 
which the assisting artist or artists did 
not receive more applause than the or- 
chestra for purely symphonic numbers. 
I only point out to Mr. Peyser a fact that 
I feel he knows perfectly; in America 
applause at a musical or dramatic per- 
formance is by no means an infallible 
index of the merit of the performance, 
and even less of the degree of merit. 

Following this, Mr, Peyser disagreed 


with Stokowski’s use of diminished 
strings in offering Mozart’s G Minor 
Symphony. I have heard Stokowski use 


the small orchestra in such symphonies; 
I have heard him use full orchestra in 
them; and I confess readily that I pre- 
fer the full modern complement of 
strings. However, I am not for that 
reason willing to condemn Stokowski to 
eternal musical damnation. I am rather 
prone to commend him for an interesting 
experiment. 

Moreover, no matter what his feeling 
in the matter, Mr. Peyser is not iustified 
in saying in print that Stokowski and 
like-minded conductors are thus doing 
“silly things” and “pursuing senseless 
wills-o’-the-wisp.”” Not only is it “un- 
elubby.” it is undignified and distinctly 
unprofessional. And when the oft-men- 





tioned gentleman continued that the work 
was read with ‘finicky preciseness’ he 
was guilty of a mode of expression that 
could indicate nothing but an animus. It 
equaled almost, indeed, a remark con- 
cerning an earlier concert—that which 
included the Scriabine “Poéme de |’Ex- 
tase’—“Mr. Stokowski read the work 
very well. Mr. Stokowski always reads 
less familiar works well.” I have ever 
insisted that men were infinitely more 
pussified than women. 

Mr. Peyser’s closing words were not 
“catty.” They did not posses the finesse 


implied by that word. Let me quote 
them: “The rendering... of the ‘Tris- 
tan’ Prelude and ‘Love-Death’ was _ be- 


smeared with mucilaginous sentimental- 
ity of a parlor ballad.” I have heard all 
the orchestras of the first rank east of 
Chicago (except the Cincinnati body) 
perform these numbers. The unlamented 
Muck read them with an appalling lack 
of vitality. Of the others, only Dam- 
rosch has read them with deeper insight, 
with less of the sweetness that cloys, 
than Stokowski. 

Now I wish to protest to MUSICAL 
AMERICA against allowing such vicious, 
short-sighted, personal attacks, not be- 
cause they cause Stokowski sleepless 
nights, for he probably never reads the 
puny things, nor yet because of what 
New Yorkers would consider my natural 
sensitiveness on account of being a Phil- 
adelphian, but because such articles are 
beneath the dignity of your paper. Not 
only beneath its dignity, but entirely un- 
worthy of it; for you should require Mr. 


Peyser to conform to your general 
standard of unbiased criticism and re- 


Furthermore, Mr. Peyser is really 
most reckless. He is preparing for him- 
self a dilemma either horn of which 
would be enough to ruin all his pleasure 
in life. It is quite possible that at some 
time Stokowski may conduct one of the 
New York orchestras. Then Mr. Peyser 
would have either to condemn something 
done by a New York organization or to 
praise something done by a quondam 
Philadelphian. 

I don’t take Mr. Peyser over-seriously 
and he causes me no undue annoyance, 
but really I think you ought to speak to 
him about this—the young man is headed 
all wrong. 


view. 


J. WiLBuR HAINES. 
Germantown, Pa., March 24, 1919. 


Carelessly Edited Concert Programs 


To the Editor of MusIcAL AMERICA: 


What protection has a translator 
against the libel of a carelessly edited 
concert program? 

In the “book of words” of a recent 
song recital at AXolian Hall I was dis- 
credited with the “English version” of 
Mr. Ysaye’s poem, “The Merry-Go- 
Round,” set to music by Maurice Dam- 
bois. As a matter of fact, I have never 
seen this poem, and certainly could not 
have been guilty of so clumsy a carica- 
ture as was printed under my name. 
Perhaps the fact that I once made a pro- 
eram translation of Debussy’s “Merry- 
Go-Round” led to the mistake, but that 
is scarcely an excuse for so damaging 
an error. On the same program three 
of my translations of the French “Ber- 
gerettes” were badly maltreated by the 
printer, particularly in the utter stu- 
pidity of the alignment, and the pastoral 
‘“Aminte” was made absolutely ludicrous 
by the substitution of “grave” for 
“orove.” 

I wish singers would realize that any 
time they are using, or think they are 
using, my translations on their pro- 
grams, I shall be glad to read proof 
and see that the printed versions are 
correct. In any case, the matter of edit- 
ing and printing programs deserves the 
serious attention of musicians. Gener- 
ally they completely neglect this impor- 
tant detail, and the majority of “word 
books” are a disgrace to the printing 
profession and a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of the performer as well as the 
audience. I once counted over seventy 
misprints in a single program. Why 
cannot something be done to bring this 
feature of concert-giving up to a level 
of at least average respectability? 

SIGMUND SPAETH, 
The American Bureau of Translation. 

New York, March 29, 1919. 





Long’s 


John Luther Typewriter on 
“Butterfly” 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 
“Pierre Loti, the prime mover of the 
‘Butterfly’ drama—’” MusicAt. AMERICA, 


March 8, 1919 
Will you be so good as to permit the 


typewriter (machine) to inform you that 
Mr. Loti had no more to do with moving 
the “Butterfly” drama than you had? I 
am aware of the occult American belief 
of this fiction, but it happens to please 
the typewriter to deny it, just this once! 
And it occurs to the typewriter to say 
concerning Miss Teall’s analysis of the 
various Butterflys that there are likely 
to be as many different kinds of these as 
there may happen to be differences in 
the temperaments of the ladies who set 
her forth in song. 
JOHN LUTHER LONG. 
Ashborough, Pa., March 29, 1919. 


What One Member of the Alliance Is 
Doing 
To the Editor of MUSICAL AMERICA: 


I am most interested in the progress 
of the Musical Alliance, and glad to see 
the plea for the Ministry of Fine Arts. 
Now is the opportunity to strike hard 
for this very thing. 

In the March 22 issue, I was interested 
to note that my friend Dykema led Con- 
gress in community singing.- On Jan. 
7 and 8, here in St. Paul, we opened the 
Legislature with community singing. I 
took charge of the House, and used a 
ten-piece orchestra as accompaniment. 
I engaged another song leader to carry 
out the same idea in the Senate Chamber 
with an eight-piece orchestra. The sec- 
ond day I had them in joint session, and 
we sang for twenty minutes before the 
unfurling of a Service Flag, and the 
address of Governor Burnquist. 


Since Jan. 
leave-of-absence from 
Musical Department 
of North Dakota, and 
Community Sing Organizer. I have ; 
sonally led 154 sings to date. It has 
cluded factories, mills, publishing hou 
department stores, business men’s ¢] 
such as the Rotary Club, the Lions, 
Kiwanis, the various fraternal organ 


1 I have been on a ye 

the head of 
at the Univer 
in St. Paul 


tions, churches, schools, theaters, etc. | 


led the Shriners recently at a 1 
luncheon after which six employers 
mained to talk over with me plans 
installing the community singing in t! »), 
plants. I have led every conven 
which has been in St. Paul since Ja: 
which has resulted in many cities of 
state and bordering states developi: 
spirit for a singing welcome to our 
turning soldiers and sailors. 

I was also interested to see the 
come of the income tax in regard to s 
phony orchestras. I have been cond 
ing, for the past eight years, a fi 
piece Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
of Grand Forks, N. D., where our 
grams have been put on in lecture. 
cert form’ every month, and mainta 


with the sole purpose of education. Since 


the tax went on, I have been in dis; 


with the Internal Revenue Collector . pe 


the status of our institution. I am , 
to see a definite ruling adopted in f: 
of our contention. 

I am writing principally to congraty 
late Mr. Freund personally on the wo 
derful work which he 


ica. I wish we had more people so ener 
getically engaged. 
Yours very cordially, 
Won. W. NorrTon, 
Community Sing Organizer, 
War Camp Community Servic: 
St. Paul, Minn., March 28, 1919. 


is doing in th: 
interests of the cause of music in Aner. 





YVONNE GALL SHOWS 
HER CHARMING GIFTS 


Yvonne Gall, Soprano. Recital, 
/Eolian Hall, Afternoon, March 
28. Ellmer Zoller, Accompanist. 
The Program: 


“C'est Mon Ami (from “Reine 
Marie Antoinette’), ““Chantons les 
Amours de Jean,” Weckerlin; “Le 
Songe et l’Air ‘d’Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride’,” Gluck; “Retour de Vepres,” 





“Rosees,” “L’Archet,’ “Maman 
Chante Avec Nous,’ “Mon bon 
Chien,” ‘“Devant le bazar aux 


jouets,” “Ronde du petit mouton 


parti,’ Henri Busser; “Chanson 
d’Amour et de Souci,” “Sur ’ Eau,” 
“T/Ane Blanc,” -Georges Hué; 


“Nanny,” “Le Rouet,” “La Fille 
aux Cheveux de Lin,” Paladilhe; 
“D’une Prison,’ Reynaldo Hahn; 
“T’Eau Qui Court,” “La Pous- 
siere,’ Alexander Georges; “Ari- 
ette,” Vidal. 











A charm exquisitely individual char- 
acterizes the singing of Yvonne Gall. 
Moreover, in her concert appearance she, 
as the established opera prima donna of 
repute, is delightfully impersonal and 
devoid of any of those theatrical mani- 
festations in which so many of her sis- 
ter artists of the stage so frequently in- 


dulge on the concert platform. A _ note 
of appealing sincerity imbues all her 
chanson interpretations. It was of in- 
terest to note at her Friday afternoon’s 
recital, given for the benefit of the 
Speedwell Society (a Foster Home for 
Convalescent Children), that Mlle. Gall’s 
soprano of dramatic quality on the oper- 
atic stage is of a pronounced lyrical 
character when she sings in concert. On 
this occasion, however, she hardly had 
the opportunity to display any marked 
degree of versatility, as all the com- 
ponent parts of her program displayed 
a certain French relationship. 

But in this French atmosphere Mme. 
Gall, very French herself, did full indi- 
vidual justice to her chosen task in 
every instance. Of the Busser group, 
fairly unknown here, it was “Rosées” 
that offered the most welcome presenta- 
tion. Interpreted with splendid intensity, 
with vocal powers that could not have 
been employed with more facility, with 
greater fluency and with superb diction, 
the atmospheric sentiment and melodic 
balance of this number made a manifest 
impression. 

The children’s songs, all written in 
truly Gallic style (and, shall we say, 
chatty manner?), were sung with charm- 
ing simplicity and might have proved 


rather more effectively individually than 
in a group. The air from Gluck’s “Iphi 
genie en Tauride” was sung in master) 
fashion and Georges Hué’s inspiring 
“Sur l’Eau” with exquisite tonal color- 
ing. While we have heard 
Hahn’s “D’une Prison” sung with mor 
pathos, one could not wish for more 
feeling, for a more sadly touching em- 
phasis than Yvonne Gall’s_ interpreta- 


tion. “La Fille aux Cheveux de Lin” 
also was given with admirable poeti 
expression. 


With this conclusion of her American 
season, the French prima donna gave 
the ultimate proof of her artistic dis- 
tinction and has ensured a welcome fo! 
her future return. >. ©. é. 


CHICAGO SINGERS G0 
TO METROPOLITAN 


Berat and Dua Leave Campanini 
—Rumors and Denials Emanate 
from Gatti’s Office 


The reports that Giulio Gatti-Casazza, 
general manager of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, had engaged Amelita 
Galli-Curci, Lucien Muratore and ki- 
cardo Stracciari, the well-known artists 
of the Chicago Opera Association f0! 
appearances next season, again gaine: 
currency recently, and led to the issu: 
ance of a denial. 

The reports “would seem to have bee! 
set afloat,” according to the statement. 
“as a sort of réclame by the manage! 
of the artists whose names are involve! 
in these fairy-tales. 

“Nor is the non-engagement due ! 
financial considerations, as has bee! 
hinted in some quarters. A good va! 
able artist is always paid what he © 
she is worth by the Metropolitan, wh 
always endeavors to act in a broad, |!" 
eral spirit. With us, indeed, it is a %°! 
of noblesse oblige. 

“However, in view of the fact t 
the Metropolitan Opera is the greate* 
institution of the kind in the world, ' 
does not propose to be dictated to ' 
any artist or artist’s manager. It 
continue to conduct its own affairs 
the interest of its subscribers and of 
great public which patronizes it, a! 
aiming to maintain the highest art! 
standard possible.” 

It had been rumored that Mme. (**” 
Curci’s demand for $2,000 a _ perfo!”™ 
ance, Muratore’s for $1,750 and St! 
ciari’s for $1,000 had constituted the >*” 
rier between these artists and the Me 
ropolitan. 

A new element has been injecte: 
the situation by Louise Berat and (ct 
Dua’s desertion of the Chicago °" 
pany for the Metropolitan. 
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P [ILADELPHIA, March 27.—The 
Blue Laws of 1794 will not be abro- 
vated in Pennsylvania at this session of 
the General Assembly. Advocates of a 
more liberal Sunday which will open the 
way to enjoyment of concerts and educa- 
‘ional entertainments will have to make 
nother drive on the Legislature. How- 
ever, the agitation in favor of the Rorke 
Bill has had a very definite effect in stim- 
ulating discussion on the subject and the 
publicity given the several hearings in 
various parts of the State has brought 
the arguments in favor of nullification of 
the old statute pretty squarely and 
widely before the people. 

The Judiciary Special Committee of 
ihe House of Representatives, to which 
the measure was referred, reported it 
negatively to-day at Harrisburg. Rep- 
resentative Rorke plans to make an ef- 
fort to have the measure put back on the 
legislative calendar for review by the full 
membership, but Capitol Hill strategists 
point out the virtual impossibility of 
such a coup d'état. 

How the defeat of the bill in committee 
is regarded by musical interests is re- 
fected in the comment of Arthur Jud- 
son, manager of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, when told of the negative report: 

“The reasons for and against the Rorke 
bill were threshed out at the hearing. I 
feel that the expressed public sentiment 
was not reflected in the action of the 
committee in killing the bill. It was just 
political maneuvering inside the com- 
mittee. So far as our local Sunday is 
concerned, I believe that the more re- 
pression is continued the more ‘open’ the 
Sunday will be when it does come. It is 
only a matter of time when it will come. 
Public sentiment is for it, and nothing 
‘an stop it.” 





Give Joint Sonata Recital 


1). Hendrik Ezerman and Sascha Ja- 
vubinoff gave a sonata recital last even- 
ing before a large audience at the Little 
Theater. While this is really an enter- 
tainment for the elect, it is gratifying 
to discover that Philadelphia has a large 
enough public for such a program to 
make it a success and to warrant more 
frequent incursions into the field. Mr. 
lzerman, a pianist of major talent for 
interpretation, gracious touch and _ pol- 
ished technique, has been a participant 
il Similar “sonata evenings” in past sea- 
sons and it is good that he is evidencing 
lew interest in reviving them, particu- 
larly with such a splendidly equipped 
plolinist as Mr. Jacobinoff for collabora- 
or. 

Certainly the conjunction of their ad- 
ulrable musicianship in a representative 
Program beautifully performed, with 
Nicety of co-operation in mutual under- 
‘tanding and with unity of impression 
hiinus all tendency to over-accentuation 
| either instrument, brought very great 
‘njoyment to all those fortunate enough 
0 hear the program. It represented the 
“assicism of Beethoven by the C minor 
onata, the romanticism of Grieg by the 
- Minor, and what was a few years ago 
modernism,” by the Sonata in G of 
ekeu, 

_ Mme Maude Albert, a contralto of 
‘altimore, made a very favorable im- 
ession in a recital during the week at 
he Bellevue Stratford. Mme. Albert has 
® true contralto quality, her voice be- 
'g rich in dark shades and velvety tones. 
‘1S also notable for wide range with 
iformity of texture and purity be- 
Veen the extremes and for remarkable 
Power. It is well produced and we'' 
*ntroled in dynamics and nuance. She 
\'€ with dramatic forcefulness the “O 
on Fatale’ from “Don Carlos” as the 
2. Of her opening group, in Italian. A 
‘ie b> Henri Rabaud showed the sym- 
‘Onist and conductor of the Boston Or- 
hestre in a new light; it had both 
lod ind exquisite harmonic structure 
os Ws given in beautiful French by 
oa bert who also sang with the same 
“ity in the same language songs by 
“uss, Delibes and Saint-Saéns. The 
ig group included an attractive 
Maurice N. Wevl, a Philadel- 
poser, “‘Reiver’s Neck-Verse,” in 
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which Mr. Weyl has caught to perfec- 
tion in his setting the spirit of the words. 
Maurice Eisenberg, ’cellist, played excel- 
lent obbligatos to some of the songs and 
Kithelyn Dryden furnished discreet and 
tasteful accompaniments. 

“Earliest Italian Music” was the pro- 
yram ascription of the concert given at 
the Art Alliance Tuesday afternoon by 
Lucius Cole, of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Mr. Cole played typical pieces from 
the violin literature of Scarlatti, Stra- 
della and Vivaldi, all of whom flourished 
in the earlier reaches of the seventeenth 
century. Aside from its educational 
phase, the recital had decided zxsthetic in- 
terests in this era of musical Bolshe- 
vism. 


Maquarre Sextet Makes Bow 


The newly organized Maquarre Sextet 
was introduced to music-lovers here at 
the special meeting of the Chamber Mu- 
sic Association at the Bellevue Stratford 
on the afternoon of March 23. The indi- 
vidual members of the new organization 
are, of course, well known both in their 
capacity as soloists and for their con- 
nection with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
The personnel is: André Maquarre, 
flute; Frederick Cook, first violin; Alex- 
ander Zenker, second violin; Harry F. 
Grover, viola; Victor de Gomez, ’cellist, 
and Anton Torello, contrabass. 

Diligent and frequent rehearsals had 
their fruit in the perfected ensemble 
which characterized all the numbers on 
the well-chosen and admirably played 
program. The tone was cohesive and 
flexible, and the various voices excel- 
lently proportioned to the values of the 
compositions. Rhythmic patterns were 
fittingly displayed without obtrusiveness 
of emphasis, tempos and dynamics were 
discriminatingly adjusted to the place of 
performance and the temper of the sev- 
eral movements of the numbers and the 
interpretations were musicianly and 
thoughtful. All in all, the Maquarre 
Sextet is a decidedly valuable and im- 
portant addition to the musical assets 
of Philadelphia. 

The introductory program was skill- 
fully designed to show not only the fine 
ensemble qualities of the organization 
but also the virtuoso capacity of the play- 
ers; it was also something of a revela- 
tion of the variety and interest of the 
literature open to such a body of musi- 
cians. Perhaps the _ initial number, 
Haydn’s Symphony in B Flat, as ar- 
ranged for strings and flutes by the 
composer, gave the best idea of the in- 


tegrity of concerted playing already 
achieved by the sextet. Beethoven’s 


Serenade for flute, violin and viola, of- 
fered a special opportunity for the dis- 
play of Mr. Grover’s excellent technique 
and tone, as the viola is the outstanding 
voice of the trio in many of its pas- 
sages. Mr. De Gomez had his oppor- 
tunity in the D Minor Serenade of Rob- 
ert Volkmann, for strings, with ’cello 
obbligato, and absolved himself finely of 
the passages entrusted to his skill and 
intelligence. It is a work rather facilely 
written but full of charm, which was 
delightfully realized by the _ players. 
Heinrich Hofmann’s Sextet for flute and 
strings was the final number; a skillfully 
constructed work, wrought with strict 
adherence to form out of interesting ma- 
terial. Here the rich and ample tones 
of Mr. Torello’s contrabass gave a firm 
foundation for the other instruments and 
proved his ability to participate in cham- 
ber music on a chamber music basis, 
without over-accent of his part or sub- 
mergence of the tone of his compeers. 

This concert wound up the second sea- 
son of the Chamber Music Association 
the members of which have an advant- 
age over other Philadelphians in that 
they are privileged to hear the hest of 
music without violation of the Sunday 
Blue Laws. 

Nicholas Douty concluded his Univer- 
sity Extension series, “The Poet and the 
Song,” last evening in Witherspoon Hall. 
As befits an enterprise under such au- 
spices, Mr. Douty’s series had definitely 
educational function but one in which ar- 
tistic appeal and esthetic value were not 
lacking. Last year he traversed song 
literature on national lines; his current 
series has been based on the _ poetic 
status of the numbers placed with nice 


discrimination upon his three programs. 
Preluding each song-poem was the sing- 
er’s brief but well worded and inform- 
ing introduction to the poet and the par- 
ticular song, then the poem in one of 
its best settings was sung. The result 
has been an edifying and delightful treat 
to University Extension audiences. 

For his final program Mr. Douty of- 
fered poems by Verlaine, Bourget, Stev- 
enson, Kipling, Henley, Tagore, the late 
Lieut.-Col. John McCrae, and _ others. 
The Sousa setting of the last named’s 
“In Flanders Fields” is a serious and 
striking composition but not essentially 
appropriate to the poem that inspired it. 
Hahn’s setting for Verlaine’s “L’Heure 
Exquise,” Sidney Homer’s for Steven- 
son’s “Requiem,” Mr. Douty’s own mu- 
sic for Henley’s “The Nightingale Has 
a Lyre of Gold,” and Flynn’s “Tim 
Rooney’s at the Fightin’,” had to be re- 
peated, and at the end Mr. Douty had to 


add his own “Auf Wiederseh’n” and 
“Nevin’s “’Twas April.” He was in ex- 
cellent voice and form and fitted the 


moods of his varied program with an 
equal variety of convincing and apprecia- 
tive interpretation. Joseph W. Clarke 
supplemented the voice with intelligent 
and finely co-operative accompaniments. 

More than 4000 listeners crowded the 


spacious Stetson Auditorium for the an- 
nual low-price concert of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in the great industrial district 
of Kensington. These yearly concerts, 
given for the benefit of the Stetson Hos- 
pital, have become an institution. The 
programs are planned without any sense 
of charity or conscious uplift but purely 
as a matter of high-class music. They 
have found a receptive and appreciative 
public, of a type that rarely has the time 
or the money to devote to formal sym- 
phony concerts. In addition to providing 
a musical treat to this public the pro- 
grams undoubtedly have a definite reac- 
tion in propaganda for orchestral music. 
The orchestra, in excellent form, played 
Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” Overture, Jaer- 
nefelt’s “Praeludium,” Sibelius’s “Valse 
Triste,” and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Marche 
Slave.”” Mae Ebrey Hetz, as soloist, sang 
with crystalline tone and dramatic effect 
“Depuis le Jour,” from ‘Louise,’ and 
“Un bel di Vedremo,” from ‘Madame 
Butterfly.” 

So overwhelming was the success of 
the popular-priced concert at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania a fortnight ago, 
marking the first appearance of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra on the campus in 
three years, that the orchestra manage- 
ment and the university authorities an- 
nounce a second concert there April 10. 
Mr. Stokowski has decided to let the stu- 
dents act as their own program makers. 
They will vote on a list of symphonies, 
overtures and miscellaneous pieces, and 
the leading candidates of the plebiscite 
will comprise Mr. Stokowski’s program. 
Great interest awaits the decision as to 
just what sort of program will be voted 
for the orchestra by a typical student 
body. The success of the orchestra’s ap- 
pearance at the university is likely to 
mean the revival next season of the 
Pennsylvania series and a rebuilding of 
the university public, after the disrupt- 
ing effect of the war. 

W. R. MurRpPuy. 





BALTIMORE ADMIRES 
MR. BOYLE’S SCORE 


Strube Leads ‘‘Symphonic Fan- 
tasie’’ -— Gardner Praised 
Other Local Events 


3ALTIMORE, Mp., March 30.—The fifth 
concert, this afternoon at the Lyric, gave 
the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra op- 
portunity of demonstrating local crea- 
tive effort and further exploiting native 
effort in the choice of the soloist, these 
features being distinct ideals which have 
other and 
which cause our local public to point with 
pride to the management of the munici- 
pal organization. 


been followed on occasions 


The composer who was 
given a hearing was George I. Boyle, 
the local pianist-composer, long associ- 
ated with the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music. His “Symphonic Fantasie,” which 
was heard for the first time locally, but 
which has been successfully performed 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra 
and by the New York Symphony Orches- 
tra, proved a delight to the audience. Its 
melodic warmth and rich design received 
sympathetic reproduction through the 
careful preparation of the score by Gus- 
tav Strube, the conductor. After the 
performance of the work, the composer 
had to arise from the audience and bow 
his recognition of the applause, which 
did not subside until he appeared on the 
stage and bowed many times. 

The appearance of the American ar- 
tist, Samuel Gardner, the young violin- 
ist, whose local début this was, gave 
marked pleasure. Mr. Gardner’s reading 
of the Bruch G Minor Concerto was char- 
acterized by dignity of style, was delib- 
erate in its poetry and yet fiery where 
temperament was called for. The youth 
made an instant appeal and was recalled 
to acknowledge the lasting applause. 
The orchestra distinguished itself with 
its playing of the “Oberon” Overture, 
the “Tristan” Prelude and Love Death, 
and with the brilliant ballet music from 
Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 

Efrem Zimbalist, violinist, and Sophie 
Braslau, contralto, appeared at the Lyric 
in a joint recital on Saturday evening, 
March 29, before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. Miss Braslau, though apologetic 
for her recent illness, sang in fine style 
and increased the deep impression made 
upon former concert appearances here. 
The violinist has always been admired 
locally for his work and with this pro- 
gram won new laurels. Giuseppe Bam- 
bosheck and Samuel Chotzinoff were the 
accompanists. 

Although Hulda Lashanska, who was 


the artist at the last Peabody Friday 
afternoon recital, March 28, thought it 
wise to ask the audience to be indulgent 
for her physical condition, having re- 
cently suffeted with a bronchial affec- 
tion, this apology seemed needless, judg- 
ing by the beauty of her singing through- 
out the program. The equipment of this 
singer is indeed pronounced in its ex- 
cellence, and the audience did not fail to 
respond to the many fine features of her 
work. Katherine Eyeman, the charming 
accompanist, came in for broader recog- 


nition through the presentation of an 
original song with which the program 
closed. 


The Naval Glee Club from the Naval 
Training Station, Hampton Roads, Va., 
gave two performances on March 27, the 
first a matinée at the Academy of Music 
and the other at night at the Peabody 
Institute. The club is on tour under 
the auspices of the Navy Department 
Commission on Training Camp Activi- 
ties. While in Baltimore, the club was 
entertained by the War Camp Community 
Service. 

The fifth of the series of organ re- 
citals took place at Old St. Paul’s Church 
on Monday evening, March 31, under the 
auspices of the Maryland Chapter of the 
American Guild of Organists, Frederick 
Weaver, the local organist, being the re- 
citalist. A program of American com- 
posers giving representation to Miller, 
Mathews, Barnes, Stoughton, Jepson and 
Cole was skillfully presented. 

The official reception to home-coming 
troops and presentation of certificates of 
appreciation by the Mayor and City 
Council of Baltimore took place at the 
Fifth Regiment Armory, March 24: The 
musical features of the program included 
the playing of the Naval Academy Band. 
under the capable leadership of Adolph 
Torovosky and the singing of patriotic 
songs by a chorus of 500 under the direc- 
tion of Charles G. Woolsey, Army song 
leader for W. C. C. S. The audience 
could not resist the enthusiasm of the 
chorus, and soon the original group was 
expanded in size, and, roughly estimated, 
a Community Chorus of 5000 cheered the 
home-coming troops with their rousing 
songs. 

As a tribute to the returned soldiers 
and sailors the “Entr’ Acte” in the pro- 
gram bkook of the fifth concert of the 
Baltimore Symphony, which was written 
by Wilberforce G. Owst, laid stress upon 
the value of music during war time. 

F.C. B. 


Two of. Charles W. Clark’s pupils, 
Messrs Swarthout, sang the duet ar- 
rangement of “The Magic of Your Eyes” 
in their act at the Pantheon, Chicago, 
during the past week. 


St JOHNSBURY, VT.—The Lotus Male 
Quartet gave a largely attended concert 
at the Masonic Temple on March 20. 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.—Elizabeth Camp- 
bell, soprano, was a guest of honor at 
the Arts Club last week, giving with 
vocal finish and charm operatic numbers 
and ballads. 

* * * 

BROWNWoOOoD, TEX.—Blanche A. Jack- 
son, a former pupil of Arthur Fried- 
heim and Bernard Listemann of the Chi- 
cago Musical College, is meeting with 
much success in Howard Payne College 
as instructor in piano and violin. 

* * * 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.—The third an- 
nual recital given by the operatic pu- 
pils,of the Bagby School drew a large 
audience recently to the First Congre- 
gational Church. Emily Schoew and 
Owen Burton were among the singers. 

* * * 


WORCESTER, MAssS.—A_ representative 
audience of fully 300 music-lovers at- 
tended the recital given by Douglas P. 
Kenney, pianist, assisted by Virginia 
Stickney, ’cellist, Boston, and Rudolph 
Ringwall, violinist of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

* * + 


NEw York, N. Y.—A special musical 
service was given on March 30 at the 
St. James M. E. Church, in a program 
devoted entirely to Mendelssohn. The 
choir was under the direction of J. 
Fletcher Shere and Mrs. Chester C. 
Marshall was in charge of the organ. 

* * + 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An attractive 
program was presented at the weekly 
meeting of the Friday Morning Music 
Club by Arthur C. Gorbach and Mme. 
Alberic Steuart-Taylor, soprano, and 
Sade Styron, pianist. Lucy Bricken- 
stein was the accompanist. 

* * * 


ATLANTIC City, N. J.—A_ capacity 
audience heard the Leman Symphony 
Orchestra and soloists on March 23. The 
soloists were Katheryne McGinley, so- 
prano, and Oswald Blake, tenor, Erie 
Evans, flute; Arthur W. Hill, piano, and 
Ruth Mann, lyric soprano. 

a Bd * 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—The Wednesday 
Afternoon Musical Club recently heard 
a program arranged by Mrs. E. P. Hub- 
bell. The soloists, besides Mrs. Hub- 
bell, were Mrs. Whitaker, Mrs. Ogren, 
Mrs. Hayes, Mrs. Smale, Mrs. Mix, Miss 
Casey, Mrs. Lake, Mrs. Rohrbach and 
Miss Hawley. 

* * 

CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Woman’s 
Club gave a program on March 25. The 
soloists were Lucile Harmon, Talma 
Simpson, Vera Jean Phillips, Mrs. James 
Imboden, Mrs. Andrew Warwick, Lavina 
Proctor and Natalie Watson as accom- 
panist. One of the numbers given was 
Clara Ross Ricci’s “Rainy Day’; Miss 
Ricci is a native of Wheeling. 

* aK Oo 

ALBANY, N. Y.—A musicale March 26 
closed the eighty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration of the Calvary Methodist Church, 
given under the direction of Frederick 
Bowen Hailes, organist and choirmaster. 
The choir was assisted by Clara D. Wood- 
in, soprano; Anderson T. Fivey, bari- 
tone; Edward C. Hinklemann, violinist, 
and Dr. F. Earl Kunker, whistler. 


* * * 


TACOMA WASH.—Mae McCormack, so- 
prano, was soloist at the assembly held 
at the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Clubhouse 
on March 16, under the auspices of the 
Woman’s Service League. Miss Mc- 
Cormack also sang at the first of a series 
of concerts to be given at the Hostess 
House, Camp Lewis, by the Ladies’ 
Musical Club, with Mrs. Paul Prentice, 
violinist, and Sophie Preston, pianist. 

* * * 


NEw CASTLE, PA.—A pupils’ recital at 
the Patterson School of Music March 19 
interested parents and friends of the fol- 
lowing music students, who presented 
the program: Esther Levine, Bertha 
Clark, Eleanor Euwer, Edys Carpenter, 
Margaret George, Tade Hartsuff, Mrs. 
Gula Bauder Keagy, Katherine Nessle, 
Rebecca Garvin, Mr. Stitzinger, Nellie 
Ingram, Jane Smith, Alice Warner, 
Joseph Levine, Eleanor Anderson, 
Dorothy Hilborn, Mrs. John McConahy, 
Reba Hilborn, Harold McNeely and the 
glee club. 


V7 


WoRCESTER, MAss.—Worcester college 
men and women enjoyed a delightful 
concert given by the combined musical 
clubs of the Massachusetts Agricultural 


College, thirty-five undergraduates of 
the college taking part in the program. 
Louis Hastings, Springfield, is leader of 
the Glee Club, E. S. Thompson, Lowell, 
of the Mandolin Club, and William Luce 
of Boston directs the orchestra. 

* * * 


CoLUMBUS, OHIO.—Emily Church Ben- 
ham, one of the young pianists of the 
city, is in Paris with the Y. M. C. A. 
Entertainment Bureau. For six weeks 
Miss Benham was held in London, where 
she had some interesting experiences. 
She relates how well the boys liked the 
very best music she had to offer, and that 
they were responsive and extremely ap- 
preciative. 

m * a 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA. — The Muskogee 
Community Chorus, Minnie E. Starr, 
conductor, gave a Victory program on 
March 25 at the Hinton Theater. The 
soloists were Mrs. E. C. Adleta, James 
L. Waller, Cora Frazier, Lon P. Payne, 
Daisy M. Webb, William F. Dugan and 
Mrs. C. L. Steele. Among the works 
sung were Daniels’s “Peace with a 
Sword.” 

* * * 

New YorRK.—A special musical serv- 
ice was held at St. James’s M. E. Church 
on Sunday evening, March 30, when the 
program was devoted to the work of 
Mendelssohn. The choir was under the 
direction of J. Fletcher Shera, Mrs. 
Chester C. Marshall was the organist 
and the soloists were as follows: Grace 
B. Van Riper, soprano; Louis B. Burke, 
tenor; William J. Wilson, bass. 

* * * 


LANCASTER, PA.—A piano recital mark- 
ing their annual springtime concert was 
given by the pupils of the William A. 
Wolf Institute in the music chambers of 
the institute on March 20. Those tak- 
ing part were Miriam Hupper, Helem 
Eshelman, Ruth Brubaker, Harold B. 
Chamber, Grace Bowers, Myrtle Litch, 
Marjorie E. Black, Nellie H. Adams, 
Paul Kaufman, Hilda Buckley, Emma L. 
Renk and Cecelia Drachbar. 


* * * 


MADISON, Wis.—The School of Music 
of the University of Wisconsin has been 
the scene of many recent concerts. On 
March 13 a song recital was given there 
by Earle Swinney, baritone, with Lowell 
L. Townsend at the piano. A student re- 
cital was also given recently in which 
the participants were Marjorie Levy, 
Gudrun Estvad, Josephine Bishop, Elean- 
or Kraemer, Elmer Hintz and Caroline 


Oestreich. 
oo * * 


CLARENDON, TEX.—One of the concert 
companies heard on the college platform 
here in a long time was the Bertha Far- 
ner company on March 12. Miss Farner, 
an artist with a lovely voice, gave num- 
bers from “Faust,” “Martha,” “Carmen” 
and several modern numbers. Her ac- 
companist, Earle Browne, supported her 
admirably. Ethel Murray, violinist, 
played some splendid numbers, and Mar- 
tha Alexander, ’cellist, contributed the 
“Tarantella” by Popper. 

OK a K 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—An artistic pro- 
gram was given recently at the Friday 
Morning Music Club by Mabel Linton, 
pianist, and Beaumont Glass, violinist, 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra. By spe- 
cial request this program was repeated 
at the Arts Club, where it was received 
with enthusiasm. Another important 
musical event at the Arts Club was the 
group of ’cello numbers by Mrs. Edythe 
R. Rowe, with Miss Linton as accom- 


panist. 
* + A 


NEW CASTLE, PAa.—Advanced pupils of 
Edward F. Kurtz, violin teacher, pre- 
sented a program at the Y. W, C. A. 
Auditorium on March 21. The perform- 
ers were -Glenn Cunningham, Howard 
Leslie, Thelma Andrews, Esther Buck- 
man, Mercer, Pa.; Helen Reed, Twyla 
Pattison, Sybil Bailey, Ruth Harbison, 
Evelyn Pearson, Donald Eckles, John 
Kraft, E. E. Freley, Lowellville, Ohio; 
Francis Bryson, Herbert Weide and 
Terry Carson. 





CoLuMBus, OHI0O.—Mrs. Ella May 
Smith, president last year of the Ohio 
Music Teachers’ Association, has been 
appointed one of the directors of the 
convention this year, which will be held 
in Akron. Mrs. Smith is also on the 
program committee, the other member 
being Mrs. Adella Prentiss Hughes, with 
Earl Killeen, of Akron, chairman. The 
new president, Mrs. Katherine Bruot, of 
Akron, has called a meeting of the pro- 
gram committee for March 29, at which 
the program for the convention will be 
outlined. The convention will be held in 
Akron, June 3, 4, 5, 6. 


* * * 


CLARENDON, TEX.—The monthly organ 
recitals which are given by R. Deane 
Shure, director of music at Clarendon 
College, are growing in favor. The last 
one was given on March 23. A slight 
deviation from the usual form of pro- 
gram-making which proved successful 
was that of giving well-known numbers. 
Mr. Shure was assisted by the chorus 
and Evangeline Loeffler, who played the 
second movement of his Sonata for vio- 
lin and organ in G Major. The Thurs- 
day Musical Matinée Club, under the 
direction of Mrs. M. B. Adams, pre- 
sented the “Fisher Maidens,” by Smart, 
on March 14 at the college auditorium. 


* * * 


BANGOR, ME.—Two American operas 
have been studied by the Schumann 
Club recently, De Koven’s “Canterbury 
Pilgrims” and Henry Hadley’s “Azora.” 
The committee in charge of the study 
of the former opera consisted of Mary 
Hayford, June Bright, Mary Brown and 
Anastasia Kane. That in charge of 
Hadley’s “Azora” comprised Mrs. Irving 
Devoe, Mrs. Ira Beal, Ruth Libbey and 
Mrs. Roy Coffin. The two operas were 
analyzed, portions of the librettos read 
and the most notable portions of the 
scores performed for the members. It is 
hoped that other American operas will 
be studied next season. 


* * * 


NEW HAVEN, CONN.—Henry D. Cow- 
ley was elected president of the Musical 
Protective Association here at its last 
meeting, succeeding Louis Felsburg, who 
has headed it for eighteen years. Oth- 
ers elected were Clinton S. Julian, vice- 
president; Henry G. Nichols, recording 
secretary; A. Lubinsky, financial secre- 
tary; Aloph G. Schirmer and John J. 
Landrigan, sergeant-at-arms. The new 
executive committee consists of Otto Vo- 
genitz, Arthur Ehehalt, J. F. Gipiano, 
John Murphy and Francis D. Tiernan; 
the examining board, O. Marcellina, Ed- 
ward Senberg and Thomas Belviso; the 
auditors are Clinton S. Julian and Otto 
Weber. 


* * + 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Otto Torney Simon, the Polymnia 
Choral Society, of 100 women’s voices, 
and the Apollo Glee Club, of sixteen male 
voices, gave its first public concert at 
the Central High School auditorium. 
The organizations were assisted by Rich- 
ard Lorleberg, ’cellist, accompanied by 
Mrs. W. H. Von Bayer. Edith B. Athey 
and George Wilson presided at the piano 
for the society, Mr. Wilson also playing 
the organ for several numbers. The con- 
cert was given under the auspices of the 
choral department of the War Camp 
Community Service. 


* * * 


Troy, N. Y.—A patriotic concert was 
given in Music Hall March 27, in which 
the following soloists were heard: Mrs. 
Norman G. Blakeman and Gertrude 
Shacklady, sopranos; Mrs. Clarence T. 
Weaver and Georgine T. Avery, con- 
traltos; William Lipp, pianist; Eleanor 
Dennin, harpist; Clarence B. Stewart, 
baritone, and Stephen J. Harrington, 
tenor. The vocal soloists with W. L. Van 
Arnum, baritone, and Roy H. Palmer, 
tenor, gave several numbers as a double 
quartet. The Y. M. C. A. Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of Clarence Philip, gave 
a concert Tuesday evening, assisted by 
Jean C. Sheffer, soprano. 


* * * 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Under the direc- 
tion of Louis A. Potter, Jr., an excel- 
lent presentation of Gade’s “Crusaders” 
was given recently by the Choral Society 
of the Cavalry Baptist Church. The 
well balanced chorus showed competent 
training. The solo parts were sung by 
Mrs. Flora McGill Keefer, mezzo- 
soprano, as Armida; Martin Richardson, 
tenor, as Rinaldo; Charles A. Bright, 
baritone, as Peter the Hermit. The 
cantata was accompanied by the Wash- 
ington College of Music Orchestra, with 
Mrs. Zoe Walson at the piano. The 
“Don Giovanni” Overture, Mozart, was 
conducted by C. E. Christiani. 





TACOMA, WASH.—At the Public F, 
on March 16, the opening service 
Guy Manners, the British soldier- 
as speaker, was devoted to a mem 


for Capt. Wilfred Lewis, the For, 


tenor soloist last season, who die 
pneumonia while in Germany with 
American army. Prominent Ta 
musicians assisted with the service. 


The March salon of the French « 


held at the residence of Mrs. F 
Allyn was a delightful event. 


* * * 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Scotch and En 
music was the study of the Monday 


sical Club at the last meeting with pa ers 


by Mrs. Archibald Buchanan, Jr., 
Mrs. Walter L. Ross. The soloists 
Mrs. E. H. Belcher, Mrs. Raymon 
Fort and Cornelia L. Reed, sopra 
Mrs. B. R. Richards, contralto; 
Peter Schmidt, violinist; Mrs. Jam: 
Hendrie and Florence Page, pianists. 
accompanists were Mrs. George D 
well, Esther D. Keneston, Mrs. J 
H. Hendrie and Lydia F. Stevens. 
* * * 

BIRMINGHAM, Pa.—A students’ 
was given at the Birmingham Scho: 
March 15, The pupils presented 
Louise Fownes, Mary Linton, Ek 
Breck, George Sargent, Frances Ha 
Marjorie Crossingham, Virginia 
Louise Shotwell, Ellen Gillespie, | 


ists; Josephine Hardin, Helen Whee'iy 


Valerie Jourdan, violinists; Eliza 
Campbell, Mary Meek, Charlotte S 
chardt, Helen Budinger, Cherril C 
Katharine O’Brien, Virginia Cook, ( 
gia Hansel, Estelle Brion and Fra 
Wilson. 


~ * . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO.—Mrs. J. W: 
Freiberg, chairman of the Music ( 


of the Cincinnati Section, Counci 
Jewish Women, presented an attra 


ere 
nor 
lin, 
0k. 
an- 
1g, 
eth 
hu- 
rby, 


egr 
rt Or- 


Ces 


ite} 


ircle 
| of 


tive 


program Tuesday afternoon at the Wise 


Center, when Thomas James Kell 


the Conservatory of Music gave his 


ture on “Woman: In Her Relatio: 


Musie and Musicians.” Mr. Kelly 


of 
lee- 
1 to 


Was 


assisted by Margaret Powell of Mar. 


shall, Mich.; Jane Beats, a church 


solo- 


ist from Omaha, Neb., and Mrs. Mar) 
Pfau, who sang a group by Elizabeth 


Cook, who accompanied the singer 
* * * 


COLUMBUS, OHIO.—Mary Failing 
Margaret Taylor, both honorary n 
bers of the Women’s Music Club, the 
mer being a life member, as the club 


and 
1eM- 
for- 


was 


organized by her, are spending a couple 
of weeks in New York attending grand 


opera. 


Clara Bancroft, teacher of sing- 


ing in Western College for Women, 3 
Oxford, Ohio, is visiting her sister, Mrs. 


Aiken, in Columbus at present. 
Bancroft was heard in a concert her 
long since at the Athletic Club. 


Miss 
>» not 


The 


MacDowell Club, Eva Frosh, president, 


has been very active the past se 


ason 


furnishing concerts for various communi 


ty houses, and settlement work in 
about Columbus. 
* * ea 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK.—A series of 
teresting musical events took place at 
the University of Arkansas’ Schoo! © 


Music. On March 19 were heard 


and 


in- 


the 


pupils of Mr. Tovey in recital, including 
Miss Cole, Miss McAdams, Miss Molier®, 
Miss Lawrence, Miss Moon and Mr. Has 


sell. On March 16 the University 


Or- 


chestra was heard in recital. Mr. Tove, 
Mr. Hansard and Mrs. William presente 
their pupils in recital; those heard wel 


Miss Chandler, Miss Scoggins, Miss ! 


Fue 


trall, Weldon Renner. Mildred Bigha™, 
Mr. McFarland, Miss Peden, Eleanor 4" 
Jean Bigham, Miss Kinsworthy, \'s 
Harrison, Miss Chandler, Miss Wolf 


Miss Davidson, Miss Simpson, Miss Ne" 


ery, Miss Petross, Miss Smye:, 
Hawn, Mr. Renner, Lynn Blackm:n 
Mr. Hassell. 


* * 


WorcEsTER, MAss.—A musicale of 
usual distinction and _ excellenc 
given in Tuckerman Hall, March 


the occasion of the annual p) gre 
directed by the music department ats 
Frank E. Stimpson, with J. Vern: n Pe 

‘Sevel 

VMcCor 
Ss eeping 
class 


club. The program, arranged b 


ler, included Horatio Parker’s 
Pastoral Scenes” and Frances 
lin’s prize-winning “The 

Beauty.” Assisting the chora 
were Nina Fletcher, violinist; 
Russell Martin, 
Mrs. 
McAllister, sopranos, and Caro né 
Foster, contralto. Nellie L. In ‘T 
was accompanist. 
mental number included besid: 


rs 


26, on 


Grace Oakes- ig 
Paul H. Wilson and Mrs. H. 


The only inf 
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Fletcher’s group of violin select: ": a" 
the overture to Goldmark’s “Sak »%*") 


arranged for two pianos, eight -— 


and played by Miss Ingrahar . 
George D. Hartley, Mrs. Walter 
and Mrs. Stimpson. 
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nusicale revealing splendid vocal 

artis ry was given by Marie Doyle and 
‘ qaroid D. Bonnell, two artist-pupils of 
: Fenner Hill, in her Metropolitan 
Opera House studios on the afternoon 
f \.arch 22. A new sonata (in MS.) 
ello and piano by A. Bimboni was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
program. Rosalino De Maria, ’cellist, 
‘nd Mr. Bimboni, pianist, gave a mas- 
. reading of this work, which was 
Y well received and heartily applauded. 
singers reflected much credit on 
training received from Mme. Fen- 
ill. Miss Doyle won praise through 
her . plendid delivery of works by Bene- 
lict, Jebussy, Hué, Bimboni, Scott, Zan- 
and Clough-Leighter, while Mr. 
1 shared equal honors in charm- 
ng interpretations of compositions by 
Guion, Massenet, Speaks and 


Herbert. There was a large audience. 


re * * ~ 


7 Many engagements are announced for 
'", @.;tist pupils from the Robsarte Vocal 
k, Studios of New York. Ralph Errolle, 
formerly leading tenor of the Chicago 


e Grand Opera, is now singing with the 


Creatore Opera Company. He scored 
recently in ““Mignon” at Montreal. Vinie 
Daly, formerly leading soprano of Ham- 
merstein’s London Opera Company, has 
just returned for further study with Mr. 
Robsarte after a month’s trip through 
New England. William Strubani, who 
came to New York originally as a bari- 
tone, has been engaged as tenor with 
Ferraro’s National Opera of Chicago. 
He has been giving daily operatic re- 
citals at the Hotel Endicott, presenting 
a répertoire of standard works. Mme. 
Falco, contralto, late of the Theater 
Marigny, Paris, and May Nichols, so- 
prano, are also scheduled for early ap- 
pearance. 
* 2K * 

Important appearances are being made 
by pupils of Mario Salvini, the New 
York singing teacher. Nancy Brecken- 
ridge, contralto, won laurels at a recep- 
tion given at the Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., in March, and Paul 
Farbre, baritone, was a. leading attrac- 
tion recently at the Brooklyn Civic 
Forum. Dorothy Spinner sang at a 
Globe concert on March 8, singing num- 
bers by Arditi and Grieg. 





». BRCOMPOSERS GIVE DINNER 
ai FOR GEORGE MAXWELL 


Society Honors Its President, Who Sails 
ter for Europe April 5—Is the Head 
cle of Ricordi’s Here 
of 


ive 





A farewell dinner was given in honor 

pf its president, George Maxwell, head 
‘’ Bt G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York, at 
~ BBhe Hotel Claridge, New York, on Satur- 
lay evening, March 29, by the Amer- 
‘an Society of Composers, Authors and 
Publishers. Mr. Maxwell sails for Eu- 
ope on the Aquitania on April 5. The 
ociety, which he organized and for 
hich he has done so much valuable 
ork, tendered him this dinner to show 
s appreciation and to wish him “God- 
peed” on his mission. 


lec- 
t 


LO 
ar- 
olo- 
ary 
eth 


and With Victor Herbert as toastmaster, 
en- e evening was opened by the assembly 
for- Mpsing and drinking a silent toast to the 
was emory of Henry Blossom, who died last 
iple eek. Raymond Hubbell, treasurer of 
‘and Me society, informed the diners of the 


ork that it has accomplished, while 
presentatives of the society from Chi- 
go and Pittsburgh told of the work in 
heir cities. Addresses were made by Sen- 
or Frawley, Julius P. Witmark, Nathan 
urkan, Charles K. Harris, Edward B. 
arks and other prominent music-pub- 
hers, all of them joining in a warm 
ibute to the guest of honor, Mr. Max- 
ll, for his tireless devotion and energy 
behalf of the rights of composers and 
ithors in this country. The presenta- 
nof a gift from the society was made 
Mr. Hubbell. Mr. Maxwell responded, 


ing: 











Mrs. 
Miss 
» not 
The 
lent, 
ason 
UNI 
and 


| of Gg@2nking the members warmly, stating 
the feet what he had done as president of 
ding M@° Society was simply his duty to music 


i the men engaged in the profession. 
Has- ¢ whole assemblage rose and cheered 
Or fe, Singing “For he’s a jolly, good fel- 
ovey. a Mr. Herbert told of the days of 
onted fight for the copyright law in Wash- 


ington, for royalties on mechanical in- 
struments and also played a ’cello solo 
at the request of the entire gathering, 
playing Saint-Saéns’s “The Swan.” Dur- 
ing the evening Irving Berlin sang his 
famous army song, “Oh, how I hate to 
get up in the morning,” accompanied at 
the piano by Lovis A. Hirsch. 


SCHOOL HOLDS RECEPTION 








Students at American Institute of Ap- 
plied Music Give Program 


A large audience assembled in the 
auditorium of the American Institute of 
Applied Music on the afternoon of March 
29 for the spring reception given by 
Kate Chittenden, dean of the faculty. 
The guests of honor were Mrs. L. Em- 
mett Holt and Nicoline Zedeler. An 
interesting program of piano works was 
presented by several artist-pupils of 
Miss Chittenden. David Johnson pre- 
sented MacDowell’s “Revery” and Stern- 
berg’s Concert Etude as the opening 
numbers. Winifred Woods came next 
with Debussy’s “Gradus ad Parnassum” 
and “Golliwog’s Cake Walk,” the Cho- 
pin-Liszt “The Maiden’s Wish” and a 
Mendelssohn “Folk-Song.” 

Mme. Zedeler, one of the guests of 
the afternoon, is a violinist who was 
soloist with Sousa’s Band on its world 
tour, gave a masterful delivery of the 
Andante and Rondo from Vieuxtemps’ 
Second Concerto. Francis Moore ac- 
companied her. 

Madeline Giller presented Debussy’s 
Prelude, Schmidt’s “Sur l’onde,” Schu- 
mann’s Scherzino and MacDowell’s Con- 
cert Etude. Dorothy Leach gave im- 
pressive interpretations of Chopin’s Noc- 
turne No. 3, Mazurka No. 31 and Etude 
No. 14, and Annabelle Wood brought 
the program to a close with the Beetho- 
ven-Seiss “Round Dance,” Schutt’s “A 
la Gavotte” and Scott’s “Danse Négre.” 

M. B. S. 
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Chicago, March 22, 1919. 


HE Lyceum Arts Conservatory pre- 

Sented Florence Stebbins, pianist; 

il Comer, soprano, and Rachel Stein- 

n-Clarke, violinist, in recital Tuesday 

ae n Lyon & Healy Hall. Jeanne 
Was the accompanist. 

he American Conservatory announces 
















Mrs return of two members of the faculty, 
, But MS KR. Vail and Crawford Keigwin, 
Seve MM" the military service. They have re- 
eCor led their teaching at the conserva- 


\ 
he Cy 
he Zi, 
Cago } 
0, Vo 
ing vi 
Dixon 
le Gi 
Alex: 
lly H, 


ert given Saturday morning 
feld Theater by pupils of the 
usical College was made up of 
! and violin numbers. The fol- 
ng people appeared: Mrs. E. 
enore Schultz, Jane Garland, 
s, Barton Bachman, a student 
ler Raab; Bertha Caspers, 
mar, student of Leon Same- 















nté b Mil ed Sheerer, and Aaron Ascher, 
a \, £ Rudolph Reuter. 

a *n \'ary Hagen, from the vocal de- 
), Ro ot, vas engaged as soloist for the 


e of Haydn’s oratorio, “The 





Creation,” to be given at Beloit, Wis., 
March 25. 

May Pfeiffer, student from the vocal 
department, gave a recital at the new 
Sisson Hotel March 23. She has been 
engaged for a special series of perform- 
ances of Verdi’s “Trovatore,” which will 
be given by the San Antonio Opera Com- 
pany of Texas. 

Felix Borowski, president, lectured on 
“German Opera in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury” in the Ziegfeld Theater this morn- 
ing. 

C. Gordon Wedertz, pianist and mem- 
ber of the faculty of the Chicago Musical 
College, gave an all-Chicago composers’ 
organ recital before the Arche Club Fri- 
day. His program included works by 
Cole, De Lamarter, Keller and Borowski. 

Marie Herron, soprano, pupil of the 
vocal department, gave a program be- 
fore the Federal Reserve Club of the 
Federal Bank of Chicago at the Morri- 
son Hotel this afternoon. 

Pauline Pfanschmidt, soprano, also a 
pupil of the vocal department, has been 
engaged as soloist at the Irving Park 
Christian Church. M. A. McL. 


MME. BOGISLAV SINGS AGAIN 





Soprano Gives Second “Heure de 
Musique” at Princess Theater 
Following a _ successful début some 


weeks ago in “‘Une Heure de Musique,” 
Mme. Ruano Bogislav, wife of Riccardo 
Martin, gave a second program of much 
charm at the Princess Theater on March 
30. The recitalist has a charming pres- 
ence and possesses an admirable inter- 
pretative power, which would make her 
a diseuse of marked ability. 

Her program comprised a group of 
Slavic songs; “Chevelure” and “Flute 
de Pan,” Debussy; “La Jardin des Bam- 
bous,” Alin; “The bens of Jura” and 
“Hebridean Waulking Song,” from the 
Gaelic; Novello’s “Mother,” in which 
the composer accompanied her, ‘“Melo- 
die Italienne,” arranged by Ravel, and 
Sinigaglia’s “Siciliana.” Mme. Bogislav 
shows her best talent in an understand- 
ing interpretation of folk-songs, and as 
her encores she gave some amusing little 
songs from Haiti. Alan Tanner sup- 
ported her excellently. Yr. & 





Patterson Pupils in Recital 


Estelle Leask, soprano, and Harry 
Horsfall, pianist, artist-pupils of the 
Misses Patterson, were presented in re- 
cital at their New York studio Wednes- 
day evening, March 26. Miss Leask dis- 
closed a well placed voice of excellent 
quality. She sang charmingly works of 
Mascagni, Puccini, Moussorgsky, Four- 
drain, Hue, Delibes, Dalcroze, Weckerlin, 
Rabey, Coquard, Gretchaninoff, Koechlin 
and Steele, while Mr. Horsfall revealed 
exceptional pianistic gifts through his 
convincing interpretations of numbers by 
Christensen, Schumann, MacDowell, 
D’Albert, Chopin, Brahms and Rubin- 
stein. Both artists won enthusiastic 
applause. M. B. S. 


- 


An organ recital was given at the 
Haws Avenue M. E. Church in Norris- 
town, Pa., recently by Catharine Mor- 
gan, assisted by Mildred Graham, the 
soprano. 





OF STARVATION IN 
HIS NATIVE RUSSIA | 


W. W. ANDREEF DIES | 











The Late W. W. Andreef 


News was received from Russia on 
March 28 by special cable from London 
of the death by starvation of W. W. An- 
dreef, one of the best known Russian 
musicians. He introduced the Balalaika, 
the Russian national musical instrument, 
into England and America. 

Andreef was noted on two continents 
before the war in connection with his 
Balalaika Orchestra, which he organ- 
ized in the Russian capital. M. Andreef 
visited America in 1910 and in succeed- 
ing years with great success. The or- 
chestra played in the Metropolitan Opera 
House in this city in 1913. 

By a number of inventions he greatly 
improved the tone of the Balalaika. 





Tali Esen Morgan has expressed him- 
self enthusiastically about Rose Villar’s 
song, “The Great Homecoming Day,” 
which, he says, is meeting with marked 
success when sung by his community 
chorus at Asbury Park, N. J. 











Christopher Wilson 


The London Musical News of March 1 
announces the death of Christopher Wil- 


son. “He had for many years been en- 
gaged in theater work, both as conductor 
and composer,” says the Musical News, 
“and his original incidental music was 
always of the highest class, particularly 
when connected with Shakespearian pro- 
ductions. He had been conductor to 
Oscar Asche and Sir Frank Benson. Mr. 
Wilson commenced his musical career in 
the most promising manner possible, as 
in 1895 he won the Royal Academy Men-., 
delssohn Scholarship. He was a most 
genial and kindly-natured man, and 
there will be many brother professionals 
who will deplore his loss.” 





John O. Whitney 


BANGOR, ME., March 27.—In the death 
of John O. Whitney of Ellsworth Falls 
on March 22 the Eastern Maine Music 
Festivals have lost a staunch and loyal 
friend. He was president of the Ells- 
worth Festival Chorus, which he financed 
and which, under his influence and direc- 
tion, was reorganized during the past 
year. He was always an active and en- 
thusiastic member of the great chorus at 
the Bangor Festival. J. L. B. 





Edward Emile Farringer 


Toronto, April 2.—Edward Emile 
Farringer, violin and piane teacher, died 
at his home recently after an illness of 
ten days. He was born in Missouri and 
came to Toronto in 1884. He was con- 
nected with a number of bands and or- 
chestras, recently playing with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra. He was 
also conductor of the Parkdale Meth- 
odist Church Orchestra. W. J. B. 





Mrs. W. G. Obernier 


Toronto, April 2.—Mrs. W. G. Ober- 
nier, who was a member of a well-known 





musical family, the Gowans, of Ottawa, 
died March 24. Mrs. Obernier studied 
singing abroad and was a pupil first of 
Mme. Marchesi of Paris and later of 
Mr. Shakespeare, the English teacher. 
Mrs. Obernier also made a study of or- 
chestral music and was one of the few 
Canadian women who have _ prepared 
operas for public presentation and suc- 
cessfully conducted them. Her husband 
was for many years leader of the or- 
chestra of the Gayety Theater. 
W. J. B. 





Ben Stern 


Ben Stern, one of the oldest theatrical 
managers in New York, formerly promi- 
nent as a musical manager, died on 
March 27 of pneumonia at the age of 
fifty-eight years. He was born in San 
Francisco, and at the age of fifteen began 
his theatrical career in the box office of 
the old Baldwin Theater, gradually ris- 
ing to manager. A number of years ago 
he came to this city and became con- 
nected with the firm of Abbey, Schoeffel 
& Grau, as general manager for five 
years. Then he was personal represen- 
tative for Fanny Davenport for eight 
years, for two years had charge of 
Blanche Walsh, for ten years after was 
manager of the Henry B. Harris attrac- 
tions and managed the Ballet Russe in its 
first season here. 





Michele Ciociola 


Michele Ciociola, secretary of the Bra- 
cale Opera Company, died last week in 
New York of influenza. following a four 
days’ illness. Mr. Ciociola, who was 
thirty-five years of age and a native of 
southern Italy, was known as a bassoon 
player of artistic merit. He was an in- 
timate friend of the conductor, Giorgio 
Polacco, who. in common with all who 
knew him, held him in hichest esteem for 
his talent and his fine honesty of char- 
acter. 





Boris J. Sinai 


CHICAGO, March 22.—Last week one of 
the most genial and brilliant citizens of 
Chicago passed away in the person of 
Boris J. Sinai, husband of the well- 
known contralto Rosa Olitzka-Sinai. 
Mr. Sinai was a native of Russia and a 
graduate of the Imperial University of 
Moscow, having taken degrees in philos- 
opvhy and economics at that institution. — 
He was a connoisseur of music, paintings 
and literature, and was especially well 
versed on current philosophical tepics. 

M. R, 
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PHILHARMONIC ENDS 
YEAR WITHREQUESTS 


New York Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Conductor, Josef Stransky. Con- 
cert, Carnegie Hall, Evening, 
March 27. The Program: 
Symphony No. 3, “Erotica,” Bee- 

thoven; “Caucasian Sketches,” 

Ippolitof-Ivanoff; “L’Aprés-midi 

dun Faune,’ Debussy; Prelude, 

“The Mastersingers,”’ Wagner. 














Impossible weather cut down the au- 
dience at the final Thursday evening 
concert of the Philharmonic. Following 
his annual custom Mr. Stransky made up 
his program of “requests,” and requests 
ordinarily insure a capacity attendance. 
3ut many seats were vacant this time. 
As so often happens in cases like this, 
the concert proved one of extraordinary 
beauty. The dampness. did not touch the 
string body, the tone whereof was. as 
ever warm, mellow and vibrant. And the 
brass choir had a particularly good night 
of it. Those Philharmonic brasses! In 
what other symphonic organization does 
one hear the equal of their molten gold? 

Mr. Stransky seemed in a notably in- 
spired vein and gave: the broadest, the 
most dignified and dramatic reading of 
the “Eroica” we recall from his baton. 
That terrible trumpet summons in the 
catastrophic climax of the funeral march 
struck with awe the overpowered hearer. 
The horns uttered the famous trio in the 
Scherzo as Sir George Grove suggested 
they should—like flesh and blood. In 
the finale the poco andante was sublimely 
serene. The entire performance moved 
the audience deeply. 

Ippolitoff - Ivanoff’s “Caucasian 
Sketches,”—or at least the two called 
“In the ‘Aul” and the “March of the 
Sardar”’—are very familiar to concert- 
goers. Mr. Stransky gave, in addition, 
two others, “In the Mountains” and “In 
the Mosque.” The first is long and unin- 
teresting, the second short and uninter- 
esting. But the “Aul” and the “March” 
—especially the “March’—were played 
with a verve that carried all before it. 

“The Afternoon of a Faun,” so differ- 
ent, was incomparably done and the 
“Meistersinger” Overture resembled a 
stupendous galvanic battery. The audi- 
ence received it with frantic joy. 

Some one is going to make a pretty 
pot of money with Wagner, ere long! 

H. F. P. 





Final Concerts 


Friday afternoon’s concert offered a 
program different from the previous eve- 
ning’s. It consisted of the “Fingal’s 
Cave” Overture, the “Unfinished’ Sym- 
phony and—for a change—the Fifth 
Symphony of Tchaikovsky. The concert 
calls for no special comment. All these 
works have been done on earlier occa- 
sions this season and the performances 
were last week up to the Philharmonic 
standards. nH. F. FP. 


The Philharmonic season concluded ef- 
fulgently on Sunday afternoon before an 
audience that occupied every seat and 
every square inch of standing room. En- 
thusiasm worthy of the occasion was 
registered. The concert began with a 
massive and dramatic performance of 
Beethoven’s Fifth, a performance on a 
par with Mr. Stransky’s monumental 
presentation of the “Eroica’” on Thurs- 
day evening. Rachmaninoff’s noble and 
emotionally compelling “Isle of the 
Dead” followed, done in gorgeous style. 
But its somberness is scarcely for a Sun- 
day gathering. Much more applause 
went to Eddy Brown, the day’s soloist, 
for his work in the Bruch G Minor Con- 
certo. The young violinist was recalled 
numberless times at the close of the last 
movement. Tchaikovsky’s “1812” brought 
down the curtain with the requisite noise. 
Thus another year in the life of New 
York’s glorious orchestra passed into his- 
tory. m 2. 2. 











Alice Peroux- Williams, Concert Singer, Discusses 
Program-Making and Domesticity 
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Mme. Peroux-Williams, Mezzo Soprano, and Her Four Children 


LICE PEROUX-WILLIAMS is a 

concert singer of exceptional artistic 
preparedness. Her many years of ex- 
haustive study and professional activity 
in foreign countries have equipped her 
well for interpretation of the various 
schools of song. For years Mme. Peroux- 
Williams was a resident of Florence, 
Italy, where she studied with Vannun- 
cini. Then for two seasons she appeared 
as soloist of the Cherubini Concerts 
(Philharmonic Concerts), the musical 
elect of Florence receiving the artist with 
unstinted enthusiasm. At the invitation 
of the composer, Giovanni Sgambati, the 
singer then paid a visit to Rome to give 
a series of concerts here. 

Several years after her Italian career, 
Mme. Peroux-Williams was living in 
Paris, where she became an attraction as 
a singer of chansons to her own piano 
accompaniments. At this period of her 
career the artist divided six years be- 
tween Paris and Berlin, and after having 
established herself as a significant con- 
cert figure in both these cities, she made 
her appearance with equal success in 
London. 

Soon after her return to America, 
Mme. Peroux-Williams was engaged as 
soloist with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. She has sung in the West with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra and 
for the St. Louis Woman’s Club, and has 
appeared on other occasions singing 
songs in Italian, English and French. 
Prior to her last New York concert, Mme. 
Peroux-Williams was conspicuous when 
she appeared in New York with Ysaye 
and Maurice Dambois, the ’cellist, under 
the auspices of the People’s Society for 
Music and Drama. In her recent New 
York concert in Aeolian Hall she created 
an excellent impression, as much by rea- 
son of her artistic worth as her very in- 
terestingly built program. 


Follows Distinct Policy 


When asked by MusicAL AMERICA’S 
representative whether she followed any 
distinct line in preparing her programs, 
Mme. Peroux-Williams, whose dominat- 
ing trait seems to be energy, replied with 
considerable emphasis: 

“I certainly do. For my selection ef 
a program is dictated by the line of 
thought which the audience is to follow, 
the atmosphere into which it is to be 
transported. To me it means everything 
to create a certain atmosphere or mood 
for my audience and then to keep it in 
that mood. I therefore guard jealously 
against choosing a song merely because 
it fills in conveniently. To my mind that 
is the worst weakness to which ?» artist 
can succumb. While on the one hand it 
is my object—and, ! believe, should be 





Create and Preserve Atmos- 
phere, Is Mezzo-Soprano’s 
Theory—Against Repeti- 


tion of Songs — Wel- 
comes Maternal Respon- 
sibilities 








the object of every concert singer—to 
create a certain receptive state of mind in 
the audience, no matter how heterogene- 
ous as to schools the program may be, I 
think it also behooves a singer to leave 
the mood of a song the moment it has 
been sung and never to try to carry the 
impression created by the one song over 
to that which follows it. For this 
reason I am not in favor of repeating a 
song. And, therefore, it seems also to me 
that no intelligent audience should insist 
on too many repetitions, for the contin- 
uity of a program should not be broken. 
By the same token I do not believe in con- 
ceding as encores songs not contained in 
the program.” 

“Is it not something of a task to find 
a sufficient number of songs so well 
adapted to one another?” 

“Yes, indeed,” replied Mme. Williams. 
“And consequently, I personally, am op- 
posed to lengthy programs.” With an 
amused laugh, the artist continued: 
“After my last recital, for instance, it 
was brought to my notice, rather re- 
proachfully, too, that quite a number of 
people had expressed their dissatisfac- 
tion at the shortness of my program. But 
odd as it may seem, I was delighted at 
the comment. I like nothing better than 
to send my audience home asking for 
more. I vastly prefer that to having 
people leave my concert with the feeling 
of being oversatisfied with music. With 
this object in mind, I also prefer to sing 
a program of three long groups, rather 
than one of four short ones. You see, a 
concert singer’s life is not exactly a bed 
of roses after all. There are so many 
features to consider that one’s nerves 
often are sorely tried.” 


Where the Home Comes In 


“No superfluous time left for house- 
hold duties, is there?” the interviewer 
questioned. 
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“Oh, yes, there alway’ 
for that,” the singer vetorted. 
is the mother of four very live childrey, 
one has one’s work mapped out and cer. 
tainly no time for social dilly-dallying. 
But I don’t complain, On the contrary, | 
am inclined to welcome the additional! re. 
sponsibility. The obligations entailed \y 
one’s family furnish a very desirable di. 
version from the obligations of a singer’ 

One has but to meet the two sturdy 
little chaps, as hard to be held in chee 
as young colts, and the two vivaciou 
demoiselles in all their demureness, de 
lightfully bellicose toward their broth 
ers, to realize that only a singer wit! 
the will power of Mme. Peroux- Willian 
could so successfully fill her dua! rok 
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AMATO GOES TO ITALY 


Metropolitan Baritone Will Return i 
Fall to Rejoin Opera Company 


Pasquale Amato, the celebrated bar 
tone of the Metropolitan Opera Com 
pany, sailed on April 3 aboard th 
steamer Giuseppe Verdi, to remain ! 
Italy during the summer. He will ! 
turn to New York in the fall and wi 
rejoin the opera company. Mr. Amati’ 
various business interests in Italy de 
mand his presence and, while he |! 
been invited to participate in the ope! 
seasons at Ostende and Mexico City, } 
has not yet made up his mind as to 1 
acceptance of these offers. 

Mr. Amato returned a few weeks 4 
from Havana, where he sang with th 
Bracale Opera Company with sig 
success. Mr. Gatti-Casazza was anxi0l 
to have him repeat his popular int 
tation of Tonio as farewell for the s# 
son, but the necessity of an early retu! 
to Italy made this impossible. 


4000 Applaud Gluck in Houston 
Houston, TeEx., March 20.—™M 
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4000 seats were sold for the Alma (i! 
concert and they and as many adidlel 
chairs as the stage could accommo 
were all occupied. This was 


Gluck’s third recital in Houston. I 
singer was heartily applauded. [)¢® 
sisting artist, Salvatore de Stef! 
harpist, received the warm approve 
all the musicians in the audience 
nor Scheiff served satisfactor! 
companist. 





FHLIN 


PIANOS 


Warerooms 4 East 43rd St., 


Are considered by expert judges to be the fin ee 
They contain more valuable improvements than #! ° 


Grand, Inverted Grand and Playe'-Pia! 


Manufactured by 
PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS d 
New 


Send for Illustrated Art Catal <vé 











KURTZMANN Pianos 


Are Made to Meet the Requirements of the Most Exacting Musiclan—SOLD EVERYWHERE 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., Makers, 


526-536 Niagara Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 











USH & LANE 







Pianos and Player Piatt 


Artistic in tone and <esiét 
Bush & Lane Plano & 


Holland, Mich. 












WEAVER PIANOS 


WEAVER PIANO 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 
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